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THE MORAL STATUS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


EW contrasts in human thought and feeling are more 
F striking than that between the communistic conception 
of private property as exemplified by the Russian Bolshevists 
and their American disciples and the individualistic concep- 
tion of private property as exemplified by the average suc- 
cessful English or American business man. For the 
communist, private property is the source of our major human 
ills, the corruption of human nature, the insidious destroyer 
of the natural social order, an accursed institution built on 
robbery, maintained by force and motivated by human greed. 
Hence the communist sees no hope for humanity save in the 
destruction of the present economic order. His hatred of 
capitalism and all its ways has become a veritable madness 
and has driven him to excesses of speech and of act which 
have destroyed the modicum of sympathy that might have 
been felt for him, had he been less violent and less oracular. 

On the other hand, the successful man of affairs in capi- 
talistic countries has been hardly less extreme in his glorifica- 
tion of private property. Forgetting or ignoring the history 
of private property and its attributes, he has looked upon the 
right of property as absolute and unconditional, as a natural 
right independent of the laws and institutions of society, as 
something unalterable and inalienable, as inclusive even of 
the right to destroy and waste. In the extremity of his indi- 
vidualism he has come to feel that anything may become the 
object of a property-right and that, when once it has taken 
on that form, it is for all practical purposes sacred and inviol- 
able. Hence all distinctions between different forms of pro- 
perty are for him abolished. Wages, salary, homes, tools, 
capital actively used by its owner in production, royalties, 
ground-rents, monopoly-profits, inherited estates—all these 
forms of property are equally valid and the owners of them 
have equal rights to the undisturbed enjoyment of them and 
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the protection of them by the State whether those owners are 
performing any social function by means of their property or 
not. Property for the extreme individualist has come to mean 
mere ownership divorced from social obligation, and any 
movement that questions ownership or would enforce obliga- 
tion is resented by him as an infringement of his personal 
rights. 

Now, when two classes of men, living in the same com- 
munity and drawing their mental and moral life from the 
same cultural sources, come to hold diametrically opposite 
views on the same subject, we may generally infer that they 
are not seeking the truth at all but merely maintaining an 
interest or pushing a propaganda. The attack on private 
property and the defence of it which I have just cited seem 
to me cases in point. Men are not thinking at all when they 
utter such extreme sentiments. They are merely gesticulating 
and cursing or stamping the foot and uttering ultimatums. 
The probability is that they have not the same concrete things 
in view at all when they are cursing and blessing. The kind 
of property which is especially responsible for the curses of 
the communist is generally a different kind from that of 
which the capitalist is especially thinking when he is blessing 
private property. Plainly our best plan is to turn away from 
the extremists of both sides, to give up cursing or blessing 
private property in general and to find out what kinds of 
concrete private property are worth preserving because of 
their benefits to their individual owners and to the social 
group to which these owners belong. 

Nothing is more likely to clear up confused thinking on 
the moral status of private property than a calm survey of 
the historical process through which our so-called property- 
rights have come to be. The writer once heard a cultured 
gentleman who had been reared in the Roman Catholic church 
and who had outgrown its creed, say that the moment when 
he learned that that great institution had had an historical 
origin, that there were actually vast stretches of time before 
it even began to be, was for him a moment of wonderful 
illumination and emancipation. From that hour he could see 
it in its historical perspective, could compare it with other 
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religious institutions, and could imagine a time in the future 
when it might be profoundly transformed or even altogether 
cease to be. History is a great pricker of bubbles, a calm 
judge of the relative significance of institutions, a steady foe 
of those who take extreme and violent views of human affairs. 
To history, therefore, we must turn for our approach to the 
problem in hand. 

According to the historians, private property was entirely 
unknown in the primitive horde. If they had any property at 
all, it was communal rather than individual. Any sense of 
ownership of their hunting grounds that they may have had 
was rooted in their group-life. They had not yet begun even 
to think of the private ownership of land, for nothing had yet 
happened to suggest a value in such ownership. 

The feeling of mine and thine probably began with some- 
thing that touches human life much more intimately than 
land, namely, ornaments and clothing. With use, these take 
on something of our own shape and form and come to seem 
an integral part of our personality. Hence in primitive life 
they were the first to awaken in man a sense of ownership. 
The weapons of warfare and the chase cannot have lagged far 
behind ornaments and clothing. In a world where danger 
from enemies and wild beasts is always imminent, a man 
without his weapons is in jeopardy of his life. And since a 
man’s hand and body adapt themselves in time to the feel and 
swing of the weapons he uses, these weapons of the primitive 
man came to seem a part of himself and to be recognized as 
such by others, even to the point of being burned or interred 
with his dead body. A third almost equally pressing need of 
primitive man was shelter, but so long as he lived in large 
caves with his horde the sense of ownership could not attach 
itself to his dwelling-place. It was probably while he was on 
the march and compelled to make wigwams and other movable 
shelters that he came to have a feeling of mine and thine i: 
connection with these necessities; along with the rude home 
would go also the simple tools and utensils which were needed 
in the primitive man’s house-keeping. Ornaments and cloth- 
ing, weapons of warfare and the chase, movable shelters, tools 
and utensils—to these, perhaps, man’s acquisitive instinct or 
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his sense of property first attached itself. But they were not 
specially potent awakeners of it. When one has to carry all 
his property on his back as he moves from place to place, there 
is no motive for accumulation or hoarding. 

It was the innocent sheep and the placid cow that first 
aroused that feeling for ownership, that fierce fight for pro- 
perty, which has played so great a part in human history. 
With the domestication of these animals, private property 
found a new and powerful motive. They did not need to be 
carried from place to place like ornaments,. clothing, weapons, 
wigwams, tools and utensils, but could be driven about on 
their own feet and so their increase in number did not become 
an embarrassment. The command of their milk and flesh and 
wool and skin put a great power into the hands of their owner. 
The care of them in all weathers and seasons, the protection 
of them from wild beasts and needy men, the providing of 
pasture and fodder, the superintendence of their breeding 
called for intelligence, energy, foresight, thrift and sound 
judgement, and, as these qualities are always rare among 
men, the fortunate possessors of them, in the early pastoral 
stage of society, soon dominated their weaker brethren, 
assigned them to the more lowly duties or enslaved them, and 
created for the first time in human history the chasm between 
the rich and the poor that has gone on widening ever since. 
The sense of property which had before been attached merely 
to dead things, things that were useless apart from man and 
incapable of reproducing themselves, now became attached to 
living creatures which could reproduce themselves and create 
wealth for their owner without any particular labour on his 
part. Property-rights were now extended to herds and flocks 
and slaves and even to wives and children and, we may be 
sure, as the property-rights were extended, the acquisitive 
instinct awakened into more vigorous life and occupied a 
larger place in the field of consciousness. 

The owner of flocks and herds was a nomad and had no 
interest in the private appropriation of land. But with the 
development of agriculture that interest was soon felt. There 
was no incentive to tilling and seeding unless one was reason- 
ably sure of reaping his own harvest. Fruit-growing espe- 
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cially required security of tenure. The tiller of the soil, there- 
fore, had every inducement to claim the ownership of the land 
he occupied and to seize the land of his neighbour if he felt 
himself powerful enough to do so. If the domestication of 
animals awakened the lust for gain and started slavery on its 
long career, the tillage of the soil strongly confirmed both 
tendencies. In the pastoral stage the slave had been employed 
as cowherd, swineherd and shepherd, but this work did not 
call for a large labour-force. With agriculture, however, it 
was different. Labour was in much demand and the cheapest 
kind was enforeed labour. Hence a large use of and possibly 
a considerable traffic in slaves sprang up as soon as exchange 
of the surplus products of the soil became possible. The 
ownership of lands and slavery grew up together and both 
were based on force or seizure rather than on what we now 
call justice, but at least it may be said that through this seizure 
of land and labour by the powerful,a stable society was evolved 
out of the primitive chaos of unorganized nomad hordes. 


The evolution of private property in land did not take 
place in all countries with equal rapidity nor did it go through 
the same stages everywhere. In most countries yet it is more 
difficult to buy or sell land than movable property. In Russia, 
for example, the communal system was only beginning to 
break up before the great war. In the Southern States the 
old system of large plantations individually owned worked by 
slave-labour and superficially cultivated prevailed down to 
eighteen hundred and sixty. In England property in land 
began with the manorial system, passed through the feudal! 
stage, and finally in the eighteenth century, through enclosures 
of the common lands by the large land-owners, issued in a 
semi-feudal system whereby the land is held largely by a 
few great landlords but in such a form of tenure that it has 
been difficult to sell or transfer it. Even in countries where 
the free ownership of land is completely established, its sale 
or transfer is made more or less difficult by requiring the 
consent of the wife to the sale and by the formalities in con- 
nexion with the registering of the deed. Only in Australia as 
yet have these formalities been reduced to a minimum, but it 
is probably only a question of time before it will be possible 
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in all civilized countries to buy and sell land as freely as any 
other property. 

The right of property, as we have seen, has undergone a 
long evolution with respect to its object. A similar evolution 
has taken place with reference to its attributes. Owners of 
property have not always had the same freedom to do what 
they liked with it which they have to-day. Each so-called 
attribute has had its history. Probably the right to use or 
exploit property to the owner’s advantage was the first one 
to be seized or granted. But even this right is limited by the 
law of ‘eminent domain’ and the law which prevents one from 
using the property so as to create a nuisance for his neighbour. 
The right to sell and lease, though they may seem to us now 
to be involved in the very notion of ownership, were not 
acquired along with the right to use but were gained only 
after a long struggle. So long as property belonged to the 

whole family, any attempt on the part of an individual mem- 
ber to sell was regarded as impious. Nor was there any 
strong motive to sell so long as the family was self-suffi- 
cient, for, then as now, the ultimate purpose of sale was 
purchase. Sale for a long time was exceptional and abnormal, 
and was kept within strict bounds by unusual formalities and 
wide publicity—sale in open market—in order to protect the 
community from the stranger. The right to bequeath was 
still later in being established, especially the right to bequeath 
land. That right ran counter to the interests of the family, 
and accordingly has been limited in all countries—in France 
by the Civil Code, in Anglo-Saxon countries by the dower 
right of the widow and, to an ever-increasing degree, by in- 
heritance-taxes in almost all industrial nations. 


From this brief sketch we may see, then, that the right 
of property has been subject to a long evolution. The content 
of the term ‘property’ has passed through many changes. It 
has meant property in human beings such as slaves, wives and 
children; property in herds and flocks; property in roads and 
highways; property in personal goods; property in movable 
objects; property in land; property in copyright and patent- 
rights; property in bonds and stocks; property in trade-marks 
and franchises, and even property in the good-will of a busi- 
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ness or of a professional man. The right to hold property has 
also been subject to evolution. At one time only the sovereign 
could hold it; at another time only the head of a family. At 
one time the right was denied to slaves, strangers and women; 
now it is granted to all, even to so-called ‘legal persons’ such 
as firms, corporations and foundations. Finally the right to 
use, to give away, to sell or lease and to bequeath have been 
limited in some respects in all ages and in all countries and 
some of them are now being challenged more and more by the 
State through ‘eminent domain’, the police-power and income 
and inheritance taxes. 

What, then, is the upshot of our brief historical inquiry? 
At least it seems clear that whatever the basis of private pro- 
perty may be, it is not what has been called a natural right 
to property. It is surely absurd to clap the word property on 
all the different objects to which it has been attached in the 
past and then contend that the right of property is always 
absolute, inalienable and inviolable. That is what the slave- 
owner claimed for the institution of slavery but his claim was 
denied. We do not defend private property but only invite 
easy refutation when we advance such extreme claims. The 
right to property is no part of the law of nature. No such 
law controls the animal-world. No such law prevailed in 
primitive human society. We have civilized our human rela- 
tions only by escaping from the law of nature,—the law that 
might is right, that “he may take who has the power and 
he may keep who can.” In the sense in which the word 
‘natural’ is used in this connexion private property is unna- 
tural and, if you will, artificial or at least man-made, for it is 
not found in a state of nature at all. We must take the word 
‘natural’ in this context in an entirely different sense. The 
instinct of sex, the instinct of self-assertion and the instinct 
of pugnacity are all natural but no one would claim that he 
had a natural or absolute right to exercise these instincts 
entirely without reference to the consequences for society. So 
the collecting or acquisitive instinct is natural but the right to 
exercise it is limited by the equal rights of all the other 
members of the community. The whole doctrine of ‘natural 
rights’ has been transformed in the last half century under 
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the influence of the idea of evolution and the new historical 
attitude which that idea has rendered inevitable. 
Nevertheless, there is an element of permanent value in 
the doctrine of the natural right to property when it is ade- 
quately stated. Man is so constituted by nature that he needs 
a multiplicity of things to realize his powers. If you were to 
provide the animals with beautiful clothes, furnished homes, 
books, musical instruments, tools and utensils, automobiles 
and other transportation facilities, they could make no use of 
them so as to become greater than they now are. They can 
become all that it is possible for them to become without any 
of these forms of property. But man cannot become a real 
man without an increasing dominion over things. Rob the 
human race of its clothes, houses, productive capital, trans- 
portation facilities and other material possessions, and you 
not only force all men back into a state of subjection to the 
elemental forces of nature, but you also make it impossible for 
them to become persons. Property is essential to the realiza- 
tion of personality. If it is legitimate to say that man’s end 
in this world is to achieve personality, it is equally legitimate 
to say that he has a right to the means by which alone per- 
sonality can be achieved, namely, property. In this sense it 
is true that man’s right to property is natural and as such 
prior to the laws and institutions of any particular society. 
One may go so far as to say that the worth of any particular 
society is determined by its success in guaranteeing to indi- 
vidual men and women the opportunity and the means to 
become persons, that is, by its success in creating and diffusing 
an adequate amount of private property. But of course this 
argument cuts two ways. It can be used not only in a con- 
servative campaign to uphold the property-rights of the pre- 
sent holders of property, but also in a progressive campaign 
to extend the privilege of the ownership of property to all the 
adult members of society. On the one hand, it is an acknow- 
ledgement that property is indispensable to personality. On 
the other hand, it is a demand that every human being shall 
have the opportunity to become a person if he wishes to avail 
himself of it. But when we combine both sides of the argu- 
ment, it is a permanently valid one. From the individual’s 
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point of view, the moral justification of private property is 
the right of every human being to become a person and, 
therefore, to have access to the means for the achievement of 
personality, namely, private property. How much each one 
needs would be, of course, difficult to say, but at least it may 
be said that each one’s need ought to be determined by the 
nature and variety of his interests and the significance of the 
social function he is performing. 

The individual as such needs private property in order 
to become a person. But society or the group of interdepend- 
ent individuals also profits from the possession of property 
by the individual. Society’s first need is abundant production 
of economic goods and services—a fact that the moral idealist 
does not always see. He is generally more interested in just 
distribution than in abundant production. He concentrates on 
abuses to which private property has led,—the excessive rent, 
profits and interest which the holders of private property have 
often been able to exact, the appalling inequalities and injus- 
tices which have grown out of the system—and as he studies 
these abuses he becomes persuaded that a just distribution of 
wealth is our first social need. But the community as a whole 
has always been more interested in abundant production than 
in an ideal distribution. The demand for goods and services 
is so great that the productiveness of an economic system 
rather than its equity is the first test of its social value. It 
may be possible to make communism look attractive on paper 
to a few, but the general community, which is little interested 
in paper-programmes, is sure to estimate its value by the 
abundance and cheapness of the goods it produces. On this 
basis no historical student of economic systems can hesitate 
to affirm the social utility of private property. There can be 
no doubt that some people have always suffered at those 
periods when the economic system was passing from one stage 
to another but there can be just as little doubt that the com- 
munity as a whole ultimately benefited by the changes. The 
passage from the pastoral to the agricultural stage meant 
increased and more irksome labour for a large part of the 
community but it made possible a larger population and a 
securer economic basis for life. The passage from kinship to 
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feudal lordship meant a loss of some of the older liberties but 
it was followed by security and social order and, because of 
these, an increased production. The enclosure of the common 
lands of England in the eighteenth century threw many thous- 
ands of families into acute economic distress but at the same 
time it increased the agricultural productiveness of the whole 
country. The use of steam and machinery in the period of 
the Industrial Revolution caused an immense shifting of the 
population from country to city and from one part of England 
to another and a most painful transformation of their habit 
of living, but it also brought about a hitherto unknown 
abundance and cheapness of machine-made goods, created the 
present standard of living, and made possible the most rapid 
increase of human population that the world has ever known. 
Whatever may be the case in the future, history shows us that 
up till now private property has been the most dynamic 
_ stimulus to production, the best means of utilizing capital 
with a view to the satisfaction of our growing wants. The 
chief incentive to hard work, to watchful care and to the intel- 
ligent avoidance of waste and destruction is actual ownership 
of property or the prospect of such ownership. If human 
beings were angels, they might do their best without the 
stimulus of self-interest, but, as they are now, the appeal to 
self-interest is essential. Both history and social psychology 
justify the statement that, over any long period of time and 
in the normal circumstances of life, self-interest is the most 
powerful motive to industry, if we mean by self-interest, not 
only the individual’s interest in himself, but also his interest 
in his family, his church, his club, and all the other institu- 
tions with which his self becomes strongly identified. If this 
statement seems to place too lowly an estimate on the moral 
nature of man, we may reassure ourselves by remembering 
that the moralizing of life does not mean the destruction of 
self-interest, but the identification of the self with all society 
and that he who begins with a narrow and isolated self may 
end with a social self to which no person’s interest is foreign. 

The moral justification of private property, then, is two- 
fold: first, every human being has a right to become a person 
if he can, and the possession of property is a means necessary 
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to such realization; second, society’s first interest is the 
abundant production of economic goods, and private property, 
thus far, has been the greatest incentive to the putting forth 
of economic energy. These two motives are not the same, 
indeed they often conflict, but both must be measurably satis- 
fied if society is to be stable and if the economic wants of the 
community are to be met. The right to own property, to sell 
it or lease it, to bequeath it or give it away, has been recog- 
nized and sanctioned by society, after much hesitation and 
experimentation, because it has been progressively discovered 
that such private ownership has best advanced the interests 
that the individual and the group have considered to be of 
most immediate concern. Those interests may have been less 
ideal than the moralist could desire. The interests of justice 
and mercy and beauty and religion may have been sacrificed 
often for the sake of large production and a stable social 
order. But at least it may be said that when society sanctioned 
private property, it did so because it felt that its own interests 
were best guaranteed by such action. Society recognized the 
advantage of private ownership to the individual but, in 
sanctioning it, it was thinking more of the social than of the 
individual significance of such ownership. 

If society sanctions private property because of its social 
utility, it would seem to follow that when any form of private 
property loses its social utility or becomes a positive disutility, 
it is the right and duty of society to withdraw its sanction 
from that particular form. Society has already done so on 
more than one occasion. It no longer sanctions private pro- 
perty in human beings or in public highways. In irrigated 
countries, individual rights are strictly subordinated to the 
rights of the community. In the United States in recent years 
all properties used for the production and sale of intoxicating 
liquors have, through the eighteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, lost the social sanction for such uses. And 
yet the exercise of this power, the actual withdrawal of the 
social sanction from certain forms of private property, has 
always met with obstacles, theoretical and practical. The 
necessities, utilities and medicines of one period become the 
shackles, the burdens and the poisons of another period. 
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For example, it was inevitable that the framers of the 
Federal Constitution should embody in it the ideas of private 
property which were current in the most thoughtful circles 
of the time and should try to rally to its support the classes 
most interested in a stable social order, namely, the property- 
holders. The conception of the right of property which was 
then in vogue in progressive circles in Europe as in America, 
was a highly individualistic one but nevertheless at the time 
it was not without a sound moral basis. Thinking men claimed 
that property was a moral right because it assured to the 
worker the product of his toil. Property at that time was 
menaced by the fiscal policy of governments and the surviving 
usages from the old feudal system. Hence in defending the 
rights of property the French philosophers and the English 
liberals were, whether consciously or not, championing the 
cause of the farmer, the merchant, the master craftsman and 
the productive classes generally. They taught that without 
security of property wealth could not be produced. They 
knew nothing of our modern industrial plutocracy, for, before 
the Industrial Revolution and the coming of the great machine- 
industry, the simple property which then existed was widely 
distributed and was everywhere regarded rather as an instru- 
ment of production, as an aid to creative work than as an 
instrument of exploitation or a mere source of income. For 
this reason, their conception of the right of property, though 
individualistic in its form of statement, was sound at the core. 
Indeed it was little more than the truism that, if people are 
to be fed and clothed and housed, their access to and use of 
the instruments of production must be guaranteed to them. It 
was this individualistic idea of private property that was 
current when the Federal Constitution was framed and, as 
ex-President Hadley of Yale says, it shaped that document so 
that it gives a place of power and privilege or, to use his own 
words, ‘an almost impregnable constitutional position’, to 
property. Almost every State constitution and every bill of 
rights formulates the doctrine that private property is a 
natural right. Even the slave-holders of the South were able 
to appeal to that doctrine as a reason why they should be 
upheld by the State in their ownership of slaves. 
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But in the course of one hundred and thirty years great 
changes in the distribution of property have taken place. The 
age of colossal machine-industry lies behind us. Wealth is 
now concentrated in the hands of a few hundreds of thousands 
of people in every industrial country. Capital is often thought 
of less as a means of production than as a source of income. 
Ownership and use are often divorced. Ownership rather 
than service has become in many countries the badge of social 
status. Many of the monopolistic industries have from time to 
time developed an absolutistic attitude towards the com- 
munity and the State as though they had forgotten that all 
forms of property must have the social sanction behind them 
if they are to endure. In a word, the connotation of the word 
‘property’ is very different to-day from what it was when the 
Constitution was written. It suggests colossal aggregations 
of wealth in monopolistic trusts which are sometimes almost 
powerful enough to defy the Government; it suggests wealth 
which is not actively used in production by its owners but 
passively enjoyed, now and then in cultural leisure, but only 
too often in extravagance, luxury and licentious abandon; it 
suggests an underground political influence which corrupts 
statesmen and legislatures in order to defeat hostile legislation 
or to pass legislation suited to its purpose. None of these 
meanings, I venture to say, was present to the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution when they gave property its pri- 
vileged position. While they stressed the natural right of the 
individual to property and said nothing of its social sanction, 
the thought of that sanction cannot have been absent from 
their minds. Like the European thinkers who were then stress- 
ing the same idea, they simply took for granted that the owner 
of property would use it in ways that would increase the 
general welfare. They could not and did not foresee all the 
developments that property would undergo in the nineteenth 
century. It is fair to believe that it was owing to their lack 
of foresight rather than to their deliberate intention that, as 
a great American, ex-President Hadley of Yale, said in his 
Ford lectures at Oxford, ‘the governmental means provided 
for the control or limitation of private property are weaker 
in America than in European countries.’ 
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The most urgent need of the hour, then, so far as the 
defence of private property is concerned, is a re-emphasizing 
in the public mind of the social character of property. What 
may have been implied but is not clearly stated in the consti- 
tutional documents must be made explicit. Every intelligent 
person, surely, is dimly aware, in the less active part of his 
mind, that his property-rights, which are guaranteed to him 
by the State, were also granted to him by the State. The 
State’s right of ‘eminent domain’, that is, its right to appro- 
priate (with compensation) the private property of any 
citizen to public purposes, ought alone to show him that. But 
this half-conscious knowledge of the social sanction must be 
thought out anew by the general public. We must learn that 
a ‘right’ is not some entity thrust into the social order from 
the outside nor some quality which belongs to the individual 
in his isolation from society (for individuality and sociality 
can no more be separated than the inside and outside of the 
same object) but, as Professor Jenks says, ‘a power enforced 
by public sentiment past or present.’ We must remind our- 
selves again and again that the living source of law and right 
is the social conscience and that when the social conscience is 
fully aroused as, for example, against slavery or the liquor 
traffic, it refuses to be controlled by past sentiment even when 
embodied in the Constitution but amends or supplements the 
Constitution so as to effectuate its own purposes for the 
general welfare. We must read aright the significance of the 
growing use of the police-power by the Supreme Court which 
has in its jurisdiction the status of private property through 
its function as judge of the constitutionality of any given law 
affecting property-right. That police-power has been defined 
by Professor Ely as ‘the power of the courts to interpret the 
concept property and, above all, private property, and to 
establish its meets and bounds’ and, to support this definition, 
we may quote the statement of Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court: ‘The police-power extends to all the great public 
needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned by 
usage or held by the prevailing morality or the strong and 
preponderant opinion to be greatly and immediately necessary 
to the public welfare.’ 
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Evidently, then, there is growing up in America a power 
which, in response to the persistent demands of the social 
conscience, is likely from time to time, in order to secure the 
beneficial use of property, to define and restrict its rights and 
adjust it to the needs of a changing community. To the more 
static type of mind this exercise of the police-power may seem 
a risky venture away from the written word, but as the flexi- 
bility of a living tree is a better defence against a storm than 
the rigidity of a dead one, so the flexibility of a court which 
is sensitive to the social conscience is a better guarantee 
against disorder and injustice than the rigidity of one which 
clings to the mere letter of the law and refuses to recognize 
that the law itself must find its ultimate sanction in the social 
conscience. 

What, then, should be the strategy of those who wish to 
defend private property because they believe that, in spite of 
its abuses, it is essential to the development of the individual 
and to the production of goods and services in such abundance 
as modern society demands? 

First, they should abandon the eighteenth century 
philosophy of natural rights, cease falling back on past deliv- 
erances of the Courts or on the authority of the Constitution 
and the law, and frankly acknowledge that private property 
rests on a basis of utilitarianism. It is impossible to defend, 
on the grounds of ideal justice, the distribution of wealth 
which prevails in the Western world. As Professor Taussig 
says: ‘The history of modern capitalism tells a mixed story— 
not only of vigor and competition and progress but of mono- 
poly, exploitation, unearned incomes and unearned increments. 
The wrongs of the past, perpetuated by inheritance, weigh 
heavily on almost all of the modern world.’ Much digging 
into the history of the founding and development of great 
fortunes would undoubtedly in many cases unearth numerous 
unsavoury facts concerning them, facts such as fraud, cruelty, 
brutality, slavery, privilege and sheer non-ethical luck. When 
the young moral idealist first becomes acquainted with these 
facts, his sensitive conscience is often so shocked that his first 
impulse is to smash the society which tolerates them or blinds 
itself to their existence. Revolutionary ardour lays hold upon 
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him and he feels himself called of Heaven to denounce and 
forswear the past and purge the world of it, as though by fire, 
so as to make ready for an ideal future. But the strategy of 
revolution is blind and impotent. Thoughtful people did not 
need the example of Russia to teach them that any revolution- 
ary attempt to redistribute private property or take forcible 
possession of it for the State is doomed to failure. The mad- 
ness of men, even when occasioned by a sound moral protest 
against wrong, is never a constructive principle. Once armed 
with fire and sword it loses all power of discrimination and 
destroys the good along with the bad. In its violent effort to 
redistribute wealth it destroys wealth altogether. And not 
only wealth but the very capacity to produce more wealth, for, 
in the first place, without the leaders who have been killed or 
driven out of the country, industry is helpless, and, in the 
second place, after a period of fierce excitement it is difficult 
for the working population of any country to settle down to 
the routine work of daily production in the factory, the 
foundry and the fields. Imagination can hardly picture the 
misery, desolation and chaos which revolution would cause in 
a modern industrial country. A mere industrial crisis throws 
millions out of employment. What, then, would happen if the 
whole process of production should be thrown into confusion! 
Only the radical, blinded by rage and hate, can think of it 
without shuddering. It is not mere cowardice that turns the 
middle-aged man away from revolution. It is pity for the 
suffering which a revolution causes and sorrow for the cost 
in human hate which a revolution entails; it is the conviction 
that, however heavily the wrongs of the past may weigh upon 
us, it is better to bear them and live and redress them gradu- 
ally and constitutionally than to risk carrying all civilization 
down in a mad effort to throw them off; it is the knowledge 
that, gross as the abuses of private property may be, it is the 
craving of men and women for the security which property 
brings that is the main incentive to a vigorous economic 
activity over the whole field of production. Private property, 
in spite of its abuses, has proved its social utility in the past 
and, pruned of its excesses, it is likely to continue its useful- 
ness in the future. Society should, as it is able, cut away the 
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cancerous growths of the past but it must not sacrifice the 
patient’s life in so doing. 

In the second place, if private property is the greatest 
stimulus to production, it ought to be brought within the 
reach of all, so far as that is possible. The greatest draw- 
back, both economic and social, of modern machine-industry is 
the complete divorce between the labourer and ownership of 
the plant in which he works and of the wealth which he helps 
to produce. His only interest in his labour is for the sake of 
the wages he gets for it. If the shop is unionized and all 
labourers of the same grade get the same wages and the rela- 
tions between the labourers and the employer are unfriendly, 
the worker has no compunction whatever about loafing on his 
job nor has he any motive for connecting himself permanently 
with the plant if some job elsewhere seems at the moment 
more attractive. In such plants the annual labour turnover is 
enormous and it is out of these propertyless, unattached men 
that the ranks of wild radicalism are being constantly re- 
cruited. The sense of ownership is a great stabilizer of human 
life and sometimes very little is required to awaken it and 
satisfy its demands. For this reason, the believer in the social 
utility of private property will be deeply interested in all the 
experiments now being made by scores of business-firms with 
a view to attaching their employees to the firm and giving 
them something of the incentive to labour which the ownership 
of private property nearly always guarantees. The book 
called “Industrial Government” by Professor John R. Com- 
mons and his collaborators, which tells the story of some of 
these experiments, strikes a note of most welcome optimism 
in these distressful times and holds out the hope that out of 
these experiments may come some method of co-operation 
between employer and employee which shall make the latter 
feel that he belongs where he works and inspire him to put 
forth his whole industrial power. 

In the third place, the defenders of private property must 
face courageously the necessity of pruning away its gross 
excesses or at least reducing their evil effects so far as can be 
done without paralysing the tendency to accumulation and 
energetic production. Perhaps the greatest burdens which 
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the institution of private property is now bearing are the 
unearned increments of building-sites in growing cities, the 
profits of monopolized industries, and the colossal inheritances 
which men of great fortunes leave to their children. It is 
these three forms of wealth which are the occasion of the most 
bitter attacks on the institution of private property as a whole, 
and if the institution is to be saved and made acceptable to all 
sane-minded people these abuses must be curbed. The task of 
curbing them is a threefold one. It is the intellectual task of 
thinking out the most effective means of achieving the end 
desired, the educational task of convincing the general public 
of the need for the proposed action and the political task of 
creating the legal instrumentalities by which the action may 
be carried out. Each part of the task is formidable enough, 
but so many thinking people are now convinced of the neces- 
sity for socializing an increasing portion of these forms of 
wealth by special taxation that increased activity in this 
direction in the future is almost inevitable. 

Finally, the defenders of private property must labour to 
awaken in the minds of property-holders the sense of 
responsibility and function which in former times was more 
sure to be connected with ownership than it is to-day. If the 
sanction of private property is social utility, the owner of such 
property is not an owner for himself alone but for society. 
Ownership becomes a public function. The power over others 
which ownership of property confers becomes a sacred public 
trust. The community has as much moral right to expect the 
owner of property to employ the leisure which such ownership 
gives him (if he is not personally using his wealth for pro- 
ductive purposes) in some work of value to the community, 
as it has to expect that the boys and girls educated in its 
schools and colleges shall use their talents and training in the 
public service when they become men and women. Wealth 
cannot mean for any moral individual freedom from responsi- 
bility of a social nature. Rather it means freedom to give the 
kind of public service for which one is best adapted, freedom 
to encourage in one’s community the development of those 
interests which seem to one to make most clearly for the 
general welfare. The war has brought to all the people a new 
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sense of responsibility to the country in the hour of its danger. 
Our young men were in no sense morally responsible for the 
war and yet the Government conscripted them for service 
across the seas simply on the ground that they were most able 
to perform naval and military duties. We have had driven 
into our deepest consciousness the truth that, when the safety 
of the commonwealth is threatened, no man lives to himself 
alone. His very life is not his own but must be risked in the 
protection of the group. And if even life, which of all things 
seems one’s very own, is after all not one’s very own but a 
social trust which must be sacrificed when the social need 
demands it, how mueh more must property be a social trust? 
As long as private property is used in a selfish, luxurious, 
spendthrift manner, its justice and utility will be questioned 
or denied not only by the radical but also by the sane-minded 
citizen. But let it be used for constructive social purposes— 
to develop the cultural interests of the community, to increase 
the productiveness of industry, to experiment as to the best 
methods of raising the general standard of life—and it is safe 
to say that as a social institution it has a long long future 
still ahead of it. 
ROBERT J. HUTCHEON. 

Meadville Theological Seminary. 
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She dwells in a nether town, 
Her hands are white; 

We of the air look down 
From sunlight. 


O we pity the beauty of her 
In the chill shade, 

Grey ravisher 
Of the white maid. 


‘Rise to the sun-town 
Krom your shadow-eare, 
We will strew the sun-down 
Over your hair, 


‘We will flood your still eyes 
With sunlight, 

While your flower-hands rise 
Sun-bright.’ 
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ACROSS THE YEARS 


I shall leap into the shadows that are falling from the 
house, : 
From the old house standing on the cedar-wood hill, 
I shall frighten off the dusty-feathered, slumbering 
grouse, 
And hurry to the tale forgot behind the window-sill. 


‘Ah, no!’ sighs the house, 
‘My heart is still. 

Oh let the wild birds nest 
On the cedar-wood hill.’ 


I shall peer into the corners where the spiders weave 
And listen to my heart and to footsteps dead, 

I shall read the mute walls, I shall warily thieve 
From the store of old words that were all but unsaid. 


‘Ah, no!’ sighs the house, 
‘My heart is dead. 

Oh let the ghost words rest 
In their cedar-wood bed.’ 


J shall leap up to the door and I shall rattle at the knob 
In an ecstasy of passion, in an ecstasy of fear, 

And beating heart will tell the ear an old old sob 
And feel across the dead years a day come near. 


‘Ah, no!’ sighs the house, 
‘My heart is cold. 

In a cedar-wood grave nest 
Days long told.’ 


May 11, 1919. 
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TO JOSEPH CONRAD 
(‘The Heart of Darkness’) 


A little tremulous, I follow you, 

I will have joy of fear in jungle deeps. 

Our torch is he that copper-sullen sweeps 

- Above the infinite-netted boughs that blue 
Enmesh in tiny bits. A lone canoe 

Dips by in omened flash. My still heart leaps 
Like startled antelope from tropic sleeps, 

And eyes are hounds. Was that a phantom flew, 
Dead silent, through the trees?—And then you turn 
And smile me into somnolence, and soul 

Goes out sleep-walking by your side. Now swift 
And swift our stride, we have a secret goal! 

Now deep and deep in shadows’ gloomy drift 
Untul I reach myself with eyes that burn. 


October 19, 1919. 
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THE HOUSE OF MY BELOVED 


In the house of my beloved 
Is no dust or sordidness, 

By the radiance of her body 
Naught is shining lustreless. 


My own eyes saw her put a hand 
A moment sweetly on the wall, 

I saw the flower-paper blaze 
Into a glowing, magic hall. 


I have not seen a stain or crease 
Upon the smoothness of her room, 
Her feet are carpeting a moss 
And tiny flowers of fire-bloom. 


This is a strange and lovely house, 
This is a strange and eerie place,— 


I’ve seen the very Devil’s breath 
Congeal to finest fairy lace. 


February 8, 1920. 
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THE HALT OF SUMMER 


When the early summer shadows skirt the hill 
And darken out soft velvet carpetings, 
Leaving the sun his field of gold that sings 
The tunes of the rabble birds and endless, shrill 
Palaver, when the lily stalk is still 

Unflowered in the pool, but the lilac brings 
The bees to drone about its clusterlings 

Of heady purple, then I say, ‘This will 

Be ever so, there is no summer change!’ 

For [ am all unmindful of the strange 

And headlong overreaching of the day 

To day, and cannot find the heart to say, 
‘There is a canker in this opulence, 

An enemy to ripe magnificence.’ 


May 31, 1920. 
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NO MIRACLE 


I wait the falling on the street - 

Of miracle down to my feet, 

IT wait within my drowsy chair 

A miracle upon my hair, 

T wait a miracle in bed 

To steal out of my dreaming head; 
But when the sparrows, twittering, 
Make small the morning of the spring, 
I say, ‘This is a prelude too 

For miracle not come to you.’ 
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OBERT Louis Stevenson was a curious observer of his 
own dreams. They were closely connected with his 
literary activity and once or twice gave hints to an exhausted 
imagination. The Chapter on Dreams shows how the dream- 
artist developed skill side by side with his literary twin, for 
both are of a piece. If you search further, the trail leads to 
childhood. No artist has been more conscious of his debt to 
the boy who framed fantasies and played with ‘fury’. 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped are the full bloom of interests 
that filled his childish mind, waking and sleeping, while the 
flood of reminiscences which he poured out at an age when 
other men look mostly to the future show that his growing 
time still occupied his mind. Let us try to disentangle a few 
of the threads that bound together the child and the man, 
dreamer and artist. 


In one of his less-known essays! Stevenson has told how 
the child of five or so pictured the twenty-third psalm. It was 
dramatized, and he was the hero. One verse may serve for 
all. 

‘My table thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes, 

My head with oil thou dost anoint 
And my cup overflows.’ 
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‘I saw myself,’ said Stevenson, ‘seated in a kind of open 
stone summerhouse at table; over my shoulder a hairy, 
bearded, and robed presence anointed me from an authentic 
shoehorn; the summerhouse was part of the green court of a 
ruin, and from the far side of the court black and white imps 
discharged against me ineffectual arrows.’ This fragment of 
fantasy rescued from oblivion has the marks of an adult dream 
—all save one. The images are concrete and visual; they are 
gathered from half a dozen different sources to illustrate each 
several element in the verse—thus the authentic shoehorn 
comes from a quaint illustration of the anointing of Saul by 
Samuel and the imps are from the Pilgrim’s Progress; and, 
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finally, the effortless synthesis of all these, like the verse itself, 
is turned to the glory of the central figure. He is Saul and 
Christian in one, a prophet attends him, and the impotent 
arrows of the evil one set off his inviolable security. The 
verse, indeed, became ‘alive’ for him because his personal 
importance is enhanced by it. At first one is struck by the 
fact that all the elements of the vision are derived from book 
illustrations. This is no evidence of disinterested literary 
tastes, however. The child has seized on what enlarges his 
small experience, and tricked out his own person with con- 
solatory images of greatness. If we may adapt a dream that 
vexed the child, he would fain swallow the world if it could 
coinfortably be done. All the make-believe, the ‘fury of play’, 
and the freer self-projections that dreams allow, still further 
aided the lad in his explorations of a world made for him. 
Such are the beginnings of creative imagination. But we 
must pass by days and nights full of Jacobite conspiracy and 
the like, to the exercise of a power on which we have not yet 
touched, the moulding force of criticism. 

The very effort to play the ‘sedulous ape’ to other writers 
implies such a selective process, and Stevenson has told ‘by 
what arts of impersonation and in what purely ventriloquial 
efforts I first saw my words on paper.’ But the power which 
we are to discuss, the element lacking in the naive day-dream, 
is far from being voluntary or conscious, yet casts its shadow 
upon waking and dream life too. The main fascination of the 
Chapter on Dreams is Stevenson’s sense of this constant 
tension and pressure of the mind. We will and think, but 
underneath a drama goes forward which we do not plan and 
seem hardly to control. The persons in it are shot out of a 
past so alien that the puppets are hardly recognized as ours. 

But Freud has shown that even in sleep the desire to 
control our inmost feelings is not wholly relaxed. We must 
assume, he says, ‘in each human being, as the primary cause 
of dream formation, two psychic forces (stresses, systems) of 
which one constitutes the wish expressed in the dream, while 
the other acts as a censor upon this dream wish, and by means 
of this censoring forces a distortion of its expression.’ This 
theory attempts to explain the mystery that baffled Stevenson. 
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Not only does it insist on the duality in man, but explains 
that the dream-puppets are not at once recognized because 
they are distorted.’ 

One incident, made famous in the allegory of Jekyll and 
Hyde, is a particularly striking example of this disguise. 
Stevenson had been searching for a story to illustrate the 
existence of the profound duality in man, when he dreamed 
a scene in which Hyde, pursued for some crime, took the 
powder and underwent the change in the presence of his 
pursuers. The dream, of course, was not made to order; it is 
rather an instance of that duality. The allegory was written 
‘at redheat’ and, as he said, much in the manner of his dream- 
Brownies. ‘I do most of the morality, worse luck’, he wrote, 
‘and my Brownies have not a rudiment of what we call con- 
science.’ It is when the bonds of conscience are relaxed, 
though not dissolved, in sleep that the Brownies have their 
best chance. To adapt a phrase used by Dr. Jekyll of his 
drug; sleep unlocks ‘the doors of the prison house of our 
disposition; and like the captives of Philippi, that which stood 
within ran forth.’ But as the jailers of sleep are not entirely 
off guard, the price of freedom is disguise. That is why Hyde 
appears and why he is transformed into Jekyll. The name 
itself is significant, ‘If he be Mr. Hyde,’ thought Mr. Utterson, 
‘I shall be Mr. Seek.’ The metamorphosis, as in the allegory, 
means that a second mask hides him from the dreamer’s 
criticism, and the powder is the clumsy mechanism which 
effects the change. The horror of the transformation reflects 
the actual struggle in the mind which brings about the 
triumph of the ‘censor.’ Even then Hyde is not destroyed, he 
has only a more bearable mask. Such is the drama we all 
enact, and Stevenson’s allegory has a wide appeal because 
men feel it is so. 

This repressive power of criticism, which Stevenson saw 
to be exercised by his ‘conscience ego’ explains much that is 
curious in other dreams. He was always haunted, he says 


'We cannot further elaborate this hypothesis here. Readers un- 
familar with Freud’s theory may conceive the mechanism of dreams by 
remembering how pagan legends took on a Christian form or how Gil 
Blas, apparently referring to Spain, is actually a criticism of French 
polity. 
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somewhere, by the feeling of something dark and evil lying 
under common experiences. Now this is a favourite motif of 
his dreams. There was that ‘old brown curly dog of the 
retriever breed’, who sat close against the wall of the house 
and seemed to be dozing ‘in the heat.’ ‘Something about the 
dog disgusted the dreamer; it was quite a nameless feeling, 
for the beast looked right enough—indeed he was so old and 
dusty and broken down that he should rather have awakened 
pity; and yet the conviction grew upon him that this was no 
proper dog at all, but something hellish.’ And so it was. 
This dream has no artistic value, but another, not impossibly 
on the same theme, gave birth to the tale of Olalla. The 
dozing figure in the court (the very home of slumber) is now 
a Spanish senora, placid in the sun, yet suddenly leaping to 
bite the dreamer’s hand like a beast. It may be fanciful, but 
the drowsy figure in the sun, the upland place, the lodging of 
the dreamer upstairs in a first-floor room, the great stillness 
of the world, the insistent suspicion of something uncanny in 
the slumbering figure, the sudden discovery of horrors—all 
these common elements seem to hint at a common source for 
both scenes, disparate as are their elements. However that 
may be, both dreams illustrate a disguise which evades the 
critical self only to break out later, though even then the real 
character of the act is veiled. 

One result of this interplay of forces is to produce that 
dexterity of plot in the dream which so amazed and delighted 
the craftsman in Stevenson. The Brownies, as it were, must 
not allow an inkling of the true nature of the dream to reach 
the critic or the curtain would be rung down. Thus in one 
dream the dreamer slew his father, and played an intricate 
game of cross-purposes with the young widow, who withheld 
the evidence of his crime, and kept him in suspense. At last, 
tortured beyond endurance, he dared her to act. ‘Do you not 
understand?’ she cried, ‘I love you.’ The whole dream is a 
means to that confession, which could not before be hazarded 
without abruptly stopping the story. As the full revelation 
was delayed, the painful uncertainties of his position left the 
dreamer free to remain with the lady he wished to love him. 

Two questions may naturally be asked about the hints— 
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they are no more—which have just been given. Why should 
such an elaborate machinery be used, and again, can it be 
proved by example what effect criticism actually has upon the 
dream thought, or in other words, what is there to conceal? 
The answer to the first question is that the dreamer can only 
use the instruments he has got, and thought is not one of 
them. Dreams mostly come through Eye-gate, like the 
fantasy about the psalm. There appeared to be no effort in 
combining visual material to glorify the dreamer even then. 
The adult only has a wider range. As we shall shortly see, 
metaphors which are almost effaced in thought come alive in 
the dream, and proverbs with their edge long blunted by use 
become, as it were, galvanized into charades. This only leads 
to the second and vital question, what is the interpretation of 
the charades? The answer should lead us deep into Steven- 
son’s life and interests, for only vital matters are likely to 
disturb sleep. But if dreams are woven of memories in order 
to further wishes, it is hard to penetrate far without ques- 
tioning the dreamer himself, nor may we pry. One dream of 
Stevenson’s seems to be made for our purpose, for he sent it 
to the Society for Psychical Research as a curiosity, and 
fortunately he mentioned the immediate circumstances. The 
rest of the material for interpretation may be supplied from 
what is known of his life. The dream? is as follows: 

“Case D. In the afternoon there sprang up a storm of 
wind with monstrous clouds of dust; my room looked on a 
steep hill of trees whose boughs were all blowing in the same 
direction; the world seemed to pass by my windows like a 
mill-race. By this turmoil and movement I was confused, but 
not distressed, and surprised not to be distressed; for even in 
good health a high wind has often a painful influence on my 
nerves. In the midst of this I dozed off asleep. I had just 
been reading Scott’s ‘Life of Dryden,’ had been struck with 
the fact that Dryden had translated some of the Latin hymns, 
and had wondered that I had never remarked them in his 
works. As soon as I was asleep I dreamed a reason why the 
sound of the wind and the sight of the flying dust had not 
distressed me. There was no wind, it seemed, no dust; it was 


1Myers, Human Personality, I, 303; letter dated July 14th, 1892. 
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only Dryden singing his translated hymns in one direction, 
and all those who had blamed and attacked him after the 
Revolution singing them in another. This point of the two 
directions is very singular and insane. In part it meant that 
Dryden was continuously flying past yet never passing my 
window in the direction of the wind and dust, and all his 
detractors similarly flying past yet not passing towards the 
other side. But it applied, besides this, both to the words 
and to the music in a manner wholly insusceptible of 
expression. SH Ge 

“That was a dream; and yet how exactly it reproduces 
the method of my other fellow while I was awake. Here is 
an explanation for a state of mind or body sought, and found, 
in a tissue of rabid, complicated, and inexpressible folly.” 

It may be added that Stevenson was feverish at the time, 
and that he was in Sydney. Though he says that it occurred 
‘the other day’, the evidence seems to show that he had last 
been in Sydney eighteen months before; to be precise, the 
dream probably took place on a Sunday in February, 1891. 
The chronological point, though not vital, will be found to 
have some significance. 

The most striking feature of this dream is the ‘insane’ 
character of the opposing winds. But if there was ‘no wind’, 
as Stevenson says, where is the contradiction? Counterblasts 
are familiar in seventeenth century pamphleteering, and the 
dream is apt to express metaphor in image, as we have seen. 
The great storm outside suggested this way of expressing 
opposition, which was indeed congenial to Stevenson: for 
three of his poems are called Blast, Cownterblast, and Counter- 
blast Ironical. What determined the use of this image, how- 
ever, must have been the passage of Scott over which Steven- 
son dozed. It contained two metaphors, in relief, as it were, 
because they were quotations, and capable of fusing easily 
with the impression of the storm. At the Revolution, Dryden 
as a recent convert to Roman Catholicism, suffered much from 
the triumphant Protestants. “Nor,” says Scott, “was the 
‘pelting of this pitiless storm’ of abusive raillery the worst evil 
to which our author was subjected. The religion which he 
professed rendered him incapable of holding any office under 
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the new Government.” But Dryden was undaunted, wrote a 
fine play, and ended the preface to it with the lines, 


“Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito.” ’ 


These two quotations which I have italicized stand in relief in | 
Seott’s text, and were taken into the dream because of their 
affinity with the vivid experience of the storm. Dryden went 
into the teeth of the storm. 

We must now ask why Stevenson’s Brownies troubled to 
dramatize the dead quarrels of Dryden and the sectaries. The 
day dream about the psalm has taught us to regard psalm and 
pictures alike as material for self-glorification. It is not 
otherwise with the adult, though his ambitions are more 
determinate. On this model we may suppose that the passage 
in Scott touched some near interest of Stevenson’s, or it would 
not have been worth dreaming. In the dream Dryden faces 
his Protestant assailants with the hymns, a Catholic weapon 
and a literary as well. Now Scott suggests that Dryden chose 
Veni Creator Spiritus because the hymn was a favourite of 
St. Francis Xavier, and Dryden’s first pious work as a Roman 
Catholic was to translate a life of Xavier. The hymns in the 
dream are thus closely linked with sectarian controversy and 
with Francis Xavier. What chord in Stevenson’s mind would 
respond to that? Not a year before he had championed 
another Roman missionary against Protestant assailants in 
the person of Father Damien. Both were pioneers, both had 
worked in the East at great risk to themselves; both, shall 
we say, had the honour of being treated by an eminent literary 
hand. This train of thought about Damien may well have 
begun outside the immediate context which inspired the 
dream. For Scott precedes his account of Dryden’s work of 
piety by a vindication of his honour in turning Roman 
Catholic. So Stevenson’s father in romance too defends a 
Roman Catholic against Protestant charges. One external 
condition helped the revival of memories about Damien. 
Stevenson was visiting Sydney, and it was in Sydney only the 
previous March that he had read Dr. Hyde’s attack on Damien, 
and written and printed his famous reply. His indignation 


1 ‘Do thou not yield to ills, but go more dauntless against them.’ 
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was still recent, and he was in the place of all others most 
likely to revive it. All the evidence, then,. points to the 
Damien controversy as the interest of Stevenson which fused 
with the parallel episode in Dryden’s life. 

But why was the personal matter submerged under the 
symbols of Dryden’s controversy? Late impressions tend to 
become the language of the dream, it is true, but we must 
show why it was not necessary or even advantageous for the 
dreamer to appear in person. The reason is twofold. Even 
the Damien incident is not the centre of the dream; . the 
reference to it subserves a further purpose; and the suppres- 
sion of direct reminiscence enables the dreamer to gratify his 
wish while eluding the critical self. The apparent purpose of 
the dream is to explain why the storm did not alarm. It does 
so by representing Dryden opposing the wind. We know what 
this means from the infantile day dream. As the child identi- 
fied himself with Saul, so the artist identifies himself with a 
great literary figure. The dream also explained that the 
wind was no wind, but Dryden and his hymns opposing the 
sectaries. This transition from physical to moral courage is 
easily mediated by Scott’s quotation about Dryden withstand- 
ing the “pitiless pelting of the storm.” That terrified Dryden 
no more than the Damien controversy shook Stevenson’s 
courage.” What the dream does prove, then, is that Steven- 
son, like Dryden, was undaunted by difficulties. This is what 
the reminiscence of Damien and the identification with Dryden ~ 
effects. But the dream is a wish, not a reminiscence, and it 
uses recollections only to make terms with the present or 
future. If this is true, the knot of associations with sectarian 


1Stevenson signs one of his letters “Prometheus-Heine in minimis.” 
In a dream the qualification inserted through self-consciousness would 
probably disappear, and there would be nothing to express likeness. 
That is done by the mechanism of identification. 


2“T knew,” wrote Stevenson, “I was writing a libel; I thought he 
would bring an action; I made sure I should be ruined; I asked leave 
of my gallant family, and the sense that I was signing away all I pos- 
sessed kept me up to high-water mark, and made me feel every insult 
heroic.” The sense of the financial risk he ran in defending Damien is 
noteworthy. 
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controversy serves to identify Stevenson with Dryden and to 
give him confidence for some further struggle. We must seek 
there for the nerve of the dream. 

The attacks on Dryden were irritating and venomous, but 
he had graver cares. As we have seen from Scott, the especial 
burden he had to bear after the Revolution was financial, for 
he could no longer hold office under a Protestant Government. 
He was thrown back on his own literary efforts. His first 
work after the Revolution was the tragedy of Don Sebastian, 
and the proud Latin motto, contra audentior ito, expressed his 
determination not to yield. This might appeal to any brother 
of the pen, but it bore a special meaning for Stevenson at that 
time. For he had left Samoa tired and worried about money. 
His last letter to Mr. Colvin declared, “‘since The Master 
[of Ballantrae] nothing has come to raise any coins. I believe 
the springs are dry at home,? and now I am worked out, and 
can no more at all. A holiday is required.” But the holiday 
only laid him helpless with fever. There was no trial more 
constant in Stevenson’s life, none which he met with more 
unflagging courage. Two years later he wrote to George 
Meredith. ‘For fourteen years I have not had a day’s real 
health; I have wakened sick and gone to bed weary; and I 
have done my work unflinchingly. .. I was made for a con- 
test, and the Powers have so willed that my battlefield should 
be this dingy inglorious one of the bed and the physic bottle.” 
The dream was the assertion of this mood at a moment of 
greatest weakness, and Dryden with Dryden’s motto was the 
model which encouraged him. The dream therefore fits his 
general character and the particular situation in which he 
found himself. 

We are now in a position to see why the dream symbols 
are so appropriate. The hymns were literary weapons, and 
Dryden was an artist. Tired and in need of money, Stevenson 
must stand to the contest like his predecessor. He must make 
his Counterblast. As the poem of that name says of the 
braver kind of men, 


1Did Veni, Creator Spiritus simply mean to the dreamer, ‘Come, 
creative spirit’? 
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The evil wi’ the guid they tak; 

They ca’ a gray thing gray, no black; 
To a steigh brae, a stubborn back 
Addressin’ daily; 

An’ up the rude unbieldy track 

QO’ life, gang gaily. 

The few elements in the dream are thus shown to rest 
upon a very complex structure in Stevenson’s character. All 
the insanities and contradictions arise because they are 
assumed to refer to immediate and superficial conditions 
instead of causes deep in the dreamer’s life. Even the expla- 
nation offered by the dream, so absurd if referred to the 
storm outside, was true of the inner thoughts. 

The artist, says Stevenson in one of his letters, ‘goes to 
nature for facts, relations, values—material; as a man before 
writing a historical novel, reads up memoirs. But it is not 
by reading memoirs that he has learned the selective criticism. 
He has learned that in the practice of his art; and he will 
never learn it well but when disengaged from the ardent 
struggle of immediate representation of realistic and ex facto 
art. He learns it in the crystallization of day-dreams; in 
changing, not copying fact...’ This tilt against the realists 
might add dreams to the agencies that sift and select. But 
our analysis has shown the limitation common to dream and 
fantasy alike. No doubt they select and ‘crystallize’, but 
where is the preservative quality of form? It counts little that 
incidents in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde were first seen in sleep, 
nor can we believe that the very expressions of Kubla Khan 
were dreamed. What is dreamed, like the jackdaw’s hoard, 
is picked up anyhow, and has value only through another 
setting. We must penetrate to the interests that shaped it, 
in order to see why Coleridge’s dream and Stevenson’s had a 
literary sequel. Beneath both was an emotion strong enough 
to disturb sleep and to justify elaboration in art.t Such 
emotions are the very fabric of life. The true connexion 


1The emotion common to dream and poem was strong enough to 
produce the illusion that there was no difference between them. But 
dream was no more verse than either was the prose description of 
Xanadu over which Coleridge had dozed. 
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between Stevenson’s dreams and art is not that one or two 
have casually inspired a tale or so, but that both 
express something deep in his experience. But life is a stream 
with many undercurrents. Stevenson, with his delight in 
introspection, was fascinated by this struggle of self with 
half independent selves which pushed to the surface. To this 
theme the Chapter on Dreams is devoted— 


. . Obstinément le désir qu’on exile 
Revient errer autour du gouffre défendu. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 





COLLEAGUE EXAMINING: A PLEA FOR ITS ADOPTION 
IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Bay say that both parties chiefly concerned dislike examina- 
tions is to put the matter mildly. There are of course 
degrees of dislike. The student who feels himself ‘‘well up” 
in his subject may snort for the battle as does the proverbial 
war horse. But there can be little doubt of the feelings of the 
man who has wasted his time and who is due to come up for 
execution. As regards the examiner himself, with a large 
experience of that species, I have still to meet the man who 
enjoys this part of his work. There are again degrees of 
misery lying between the extremes of student after student 
of one’s own teaching coming up to make a fool of himself and 
the all too rare experience of man after man doing one credit 
and answering correctly, shortly, and to the point. No doubt 
from the students’ point of view there are degrees in excel- 
lence (or the reverse) in examiners. Sitting beside a col- 
league one has more than once had a feeling that the examinee 
might have done better had the question been put more plainly 
or had the examiner kept his temper. The success or failure 
of a candidate may be due to dietetic errors in his examiner, 
sometimes, it may be, to the want of a cup of tea. 

Of course, to digress for a moment again, it is by no 
means finally decided whether examinations: are the best 
method of testing a candidate’s fitness. In the course of a 
prolonged discussion on Medical Teaching under the auspices 
of the Pathological Society of Edinburgh, published recently 
in book form, it was more than once stated as a consummation 
devoutly to be desired that written and oral professional 
examinations should cease. The participants thought it a 
much better method to decide on a student’s work throughout 
the term, not on his knowledge of a particular set of questions 
written down or answered orally within a given time. Still 
it seems probable that the older and inferior method will per- 
sist for some little time to come, and it is worth while now 
and then to consider how this may best be carried out. 
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While it may be regarded as axiomatic that the teacher 
himself should be the person to decide whether a_ student 
knows sufficient of the subject he has been studying or not, 
it is at least open to doubt whether he ought to be the one and 
only person to decide this. I am aware that there are reput- 
able examining boards consisting entirely of men who have 
no connexion with the teaching of the candidates. This is the 
ease, for example, with the examining board for the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, England. 
The notion apparently is that the teacher is a prejudiced 
person in the sense that it is to his interest that as many as 
possible of his students should pass, and therefore he should 
not have a deciding voice at the examination. This argument 
for disinterested examiners has, so far as I know, fortu- 
nately never even been hinted at in connexion with university 
examinations. In such examinations the teacher, it is gen- 
erally conceded, must have a deciding voice. There are, 
however, strong arguments for colleague examiners. Human 
nature is a curious thing; and however conscientious one may 
be in examining, however careful one may be to eliminate the 
personal factor, it is almost impossible to shake oneself free 
from prejudices in examining students. A student has perhaps 
been impertinent or merely endowed with overflowing animal 
spirits that have led him to perpetrate some act which has 
interfered with the discipline of the class. He comes up for 
examination, is perhaps a little on the defensive and on the 
outlook for trouble. How easy, if he is on the border line, to 
refer him to a later occasion. I have known instances of men 
of this kind, who had antagonized a powerful teacher, failing 
time and again and at last being compelled to leave that par- 
ticular school. This of course ought not to be, and the case 
is met by the system of colleague examining. If the teacher 
feels that he ought not to correct a certain paper or ought not 
orally to examine a certain man, it is an easy matter to leave 
the paper or the candidate to a colleague, if he possesses one. 
If on the other hand he is alone, he may be faced with a very 
difficult problem. 

Again the inclination may be in the other direction. All 
teachers have their favourites. Sometimes the favourite is 
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not the man or woman with the best brains. Some wily 
students endeavour, for this very reason, to cultivate the soft 
side of their professors. It is easy for a tactful student to 
get into the good graces of his teacher. There is no harm in 
this if the method is to know his work. But one wonders how 
often in awarding honours personal predilection bears a part. 
In my own experience quite frequently. When it is merely 
a matter of pass or plough, erring on the side of leniency is 
not the same grave offence as is the opposite. Here again the 
colleague examiner is a correcting force. Presumably, except 
in the cases of the fair sex, the charm is one which takes some 
time to act, and the extern examiner will gently indicate that 
in his opinion the marks should be so much lower. 

Here the objector may suggest that this possible differ- 
ence of opinion between two examiners is a strong argument 
against their duplication. In my experience occasion for 
disagreement seldom arises. The practice usually is to 
strike a mean between the marks awarded by the two exam- 
iners. It is quite astonishing how close is the similarity 
between the standards of men who really know their subject. 
The man who fails to size up a candidate properly is usually 
a man who is not himself a teacher. 

Another argument for colleague examining is that a duty 
shared is a duty lightened. This is not merely that the two 
examiners may correct each their own half of the answers to 
the written questions but in oral examining it is a very great 
relief for one examiner to mark while the other asks the 
questions. In this way a breathing space is secured, brains 
last longer in a fresh condition and tempers stand the strain. 

It may be reasonably argued, where a university depart- 
ment consists of several teachers each of whom takes his or 
her part in the examining, that this more than meets require- 
ments in relieving pressure and avoiding the one examiner 
test. I am not at all sure that it does. One of the chief 
advantages of colleague examining where one at least of the 
examiners comes from another university is that new and 
different emphasis is given to the various branches of the 
subject. A teacher, especially if he is a man of pronounced 
views and well on in life, is too apt to lay special emphasis 
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always upon certain things. The whole department tends to 
take on this special colouring. The student, quick to save 
himself time and trouble, learns only the professor’s views, 
knowing that he will be examined along these lines. If on the 
other hand a teacher from a totally different school is intro- 
duced the student finds it necessary to broaden his reading. 
The junior teaching staff sees evidence of this because when 
a new extern examiner is appointed the candidates, always 
on the outlook for saving time and trouble, at once make 
enquiries as to the special fads and foibles of the new man. 
This may be taken as “giving the show away,” only a few 
more facts having to be added to the stock in trade of the 
examinee; but in the end it certainly results in the man getting 
a broader view of his subject. 

However, the main arguments to my mind for the adop- 
tion of the colleague examiner are to be found not in the 
increased efficiency and fairness of the examining but in the 
indirect results which it has on the university itself and on 
university politics. When the extern examiner, commonly the 
head of a department in another school, comes up to fulfil his 
duties, as a rule he stays as guest with his co-examiner; in 
any case the two spend a number of hours, possibly days, 
together. In the case of the scientific subjects they go over 
the laboratories and museums, selecting material for the 
practical examinations, and they chat over methods of teach- 
ing, preparation of specimens, etc.,etc. I may frankly say 
that I have never gone away from a department in which I 
have been examiner (and I have examined in some six or eight 
centres outside my own school) without taking with me some 
piece of useful information which has been of value in my 
teaching or other work. 

But colleague examining has a wider importance—it 
cements the friendship of the various universities. Not only 
are the corresponding departments linked by friendship and 
co-operation, but owing to opportunities of meeting men 
working in other lines the staffs of the universities come to 
know each other well. Thus the way is prepared for a common 
policy when great matters have to be decided upon. 

Colleague examining has been in existence for many 
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decades in the old country. It is there that the author’s 
experience has been obtained. To a certain extent it exists 
in Canada, e.g. in the case of the Dominion Medical Examining 
Board. But as far as Canadian Universities are concerned 
it is non-existent and there is no valid reason why this should 
be so. To be sure the distance between the various educa- 
tional centres is considerable; but it is not too great and the 
author in the short time he has been in Canada has realized 
that the Universities of the Dominion need all the cementing 
they can get. Much more might be done for higher education 
if there was more co-operation and collaboration. Colleague 
examining would go a long way to secure this. 


J. MILLER. 
Pathological Laboratory, 
Queen’s University. 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS IN FRONTIER HISTORY* 





HAVE gladly accepted the invitation of the New York State 
Historical Society to take part in its proceedings. Any 
Canadian in a public position to-day who should refuse an invi- 
tation to say something regarding the co-operative spirit be- 
tween Canada and the United States, as promoted by historical 
study, would fail in a duty. The story of the relationship for a 
century past between the United States and Canada is one of 
which both countries may well be proud. These three thou- 
sand miles of frontier, unguarded by soldier or war vessel, 
are themselves the best of all witnesses to the determination 
on each side that international complications shall be avoided. 
The association between Canada and the United States has, 
however, been even more intimate since the outbreak of the 
Great War than it was before. Canada now stands more or 
less in the position of being the interpreter of the Old World to 
the New. It would be foolish to deny that the possibilities 
of trouble between Great Britain and the United States are 
always present. We know that these two great Powers hold 
the peace of the world in their hands. But, for international 
purposes, it is no advantage that we talk the same language. 
We understand too quickly each what the other is saying. 
Where there is such swiftness of apprehension the inter- 
preter, who may likewise be the diplomat, has no time in which 
to work. There are journalists on either side who are only 
too anxious to fish in troubled waters. Not for many days 
has anything more significant with regard to the difference 
between the two peoples been written than the letters of the 
late Mr. Page to President Wilson. Mr. Page may be ranked 
high in that great succession which has occupied the Embassy 
in London. He was “one hundred per cent. American,” but 
he understood the Englishman, and he knew the situation 
well enough to appreciate elements in it which, without sym- 
pathy, might only have been the objects of criticism. 
In Canada we stand, so to speak, midway between the 
United States and Great Britain. We are passionately loyal 


*An address delivered before the New York State Historical Society, 


3rd October, 1921. 
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to our flag, but that does not mean that we refrain occasion- 
ally from having our laugh at the standard-bearer. And on 
the other hand, while our business and our educational inter- 
ests may be increasingly affected by your Republican in- 
fluence, we claim the right of being dispassionate critics of 
your institutions, a position which is not unfitting to those 
upon whom there blow the chilling winds from Hudson Bay. 
To us in Canada the Englishman is often almost as great a 
problem as he is to you. We wonder at his self-possession, 
and we are sometimes estranged by the relationship which he 
takes for granted must exist between the Canadian citizen and 
the manners and customs of the Red Indian. But we knew 
him in war to be a very gallant gentleman, “buxom, blythe, 
and debonair.” We loved his quietness and lack of self-assert- 
iveness. As Canadians, we were embarrassed by the amount 
of attention that our military affairs received, while we 
thought of English county battalions, which never found their 
name in a newspaper report. At the same time, we, as your 
neighbours, are able to appreciate you in a way that can hardly 
be expected of an older civilization. Our manufacturing 
enterprises are in method closely related to your own. Ona 
great Continent, such as this, education must always be more 
or less of a unity. We are striving as you are to form a 
native art, a thing that shall not be merely French and deriva- 
tive. We hope eventually to develope a native music. You are 
no more foreigners to us than we are to the citizens of Great 
Britain. For these reasons then a Canadian may be allowed 
to speak to the New York State Historical Association of re- 
lationships existing between the Dominion and the Republic 
with a directness that you might be prepared to resent in one 
but lately come across the seas. 

To-day, therefore, I should like to address myself to cer- 
tain aspects of the frontier problem. The commonplace that 
a frontier always is a potential danger is illustrated afresh 
by the different attitudes taken up by France and Great Brit- 
ain in relation to Germany. You can see, in British diplomacy, 
willingness to allow Germany again to get upon her feet. 
Great Britain is convinced that the world can never again re- 
cover itself so long as the Central Powers of Europe are bound 
in insolvency. But France, with her long frontier bordering 
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upon Germany, has a different accent in her speech. She has 
the memory of 1870. She has the ruined North-East. She 
has her stationary population over against the prolific Teuton. 
Above all things, she has the fear that the next generation 
may suffer another leap on the part of the Germanic peoples. 
The strip of water that we call the English Channel makes all 
the difference to the national attitude. Mark Pattison’s cynical 
view is that a man’s worst vexations come from his own rela- 
tions, but even relations are tolerable if they live far enough 
away. And so it is with countries, however deep be the essen- 
tial goodwill that they bear one to another. Near neighbor- 
hood is the parent of strife. The most creditable thing in 
the relationship of the United States and Canada has been 
the century of unbroken peace, but the lessons to be drawn 
from that long period may be useful when we think of the 
prospects of to-morrow. 

In the final delimitation of boundaries one great source 
of trouble has been removed, but that delimitation has not 
been reached without the gravest anxiety on both sides. In 
the debates regarding the Maine boundary and the Territory 
of Oregon the result was distinctly to the benefit of the 
United States. I do not say that in these discussions we were 
out-generaled. I do say, however, that the Old Country view 
of its colonies eighty years ago was not one likely to put 
Canada in a favourable position when a bargain had to be made. 
In the ’thirties and the ’forties of last century it had come 
to be accepted almost as an axiom that the Canadas would 
eventually be absorbed in the United States. What had hap- 
pened in 1776 was likely again to happen some decades later, 
only it was felt that the change would come about without any 
armed struggle. Canada, too, in these boundary discussions, 
suffered from an ignorance, without boundary, on the part 
of English administrators of colonial affairs. Even now the 
Ashburton Treaty is a sore subject in Canada. And yet Cana- 
dians ought to remind themselves that in 1835 Palmerston 
was offered and refused a settlement by President Jackson, a 
settlement infinitely more favourable than that which was ar- 
rived at only a few years later through the Ashburton Treaty. 
The issue, as an historical issue, is now dead and buried. 
The question that will keep that dispute alive with those 
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who are interested in the philosophy and ethics of history is 
as to whether Daniel Webster should have acted as an advo- 
cate or as an arbiter. He was at all events much too power- 
ful a personality for the genial statesman who was appointed 
by the British Government. 

In the Oregon dispute, too, there was no realization on the 
part of Old Country statesmen of the vastness of the issues 
involved. The story may be apocryphal, but if not true it 
might very well be true, that the settlement which was 
reached was made all the easier for the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen by the knowledge that the salmon of the Colum- 
bia River would not rise to the fly. These are, however, 
matters now of ancient history, which we might as well lose 
- our temper over, as over the fact of the Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. Whatever difficulties may emerge in the future, they 
will not be difficulties relating to boundaries. Much 
more likely are they to be difficulties relatively slight in 
themselves, but accentuated by the actions and utterances 
of irresponsible groups, bent on making trouble. We all 
know how the Irish situation has created difficulty during 
the last few years. Whatever your sympathies may be in 
that issue, you will admit that loyal subjects of the British 
Empire have oftentimes been placed in difficulty. An inci- 
dent in a Boston theatre during the summer of 1920 is typi- 
cal of such. During the intermission an officer of your 
army, a very gallant and soldierly figure in full uniform, came 
on the stage and made an impassioned appeal for the Irish 
Republic. After his speech, girls, dressed in green, went 
through the audience, which obviously was in sympathy with 
the Irish cause, and gathered large quantities of money. Had 
a similar demonstration been made in a London theatre on 
behalf of the legal rights and liberties of the negroes of 
Georgia it would possibly have given rise to a diplomatic inci- 
dent. And yet in the early ’sixties, when you had your backs 
to the wall, equally irritating demonstrations were made on 
behalf of the Secessionists. The fact that we have come 
through such times of trouble without natural feelings of 
anger finding an expression that might have led to the tragedy 
of war is the best of all guarantees of future peace. 

Let me dwell for a minute upon a crucial incident that 
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took place more than eighty years ago at a time when the 
possibilities of trouble were far more acute than now, to show 
the temper in which disputes can be dealt with, and the atti- 
tude which makes men on either side realize that they are the 
citizens of no mean people. 

The story of the struggle of Upper and Lower Canada for 
Responsible Government is full of interest and it produced one 
document of first rate historical value—the Report of Lord 
Durham. The relationship of the British Government to its 
various dominions and dependencies is to-day strong only as 
it is undefined. Our loyalty increases in proportion as we are 
left alone. We rule ourselves: we will not be ruled from West- 
minster. But up till 1840 a very different view held the field. 
The position then accepted in England was that the Crown 
ruled in Canada through the Crown’s representative, and that 
policy was shaped in London. In effect this came to mean in 
Upper Canada that all power got into the hands of a closely 
related group of definitely conservative tendency. All patron- 
age was held by this group and the popular Assemblies were 
not able to dissociate the Family Compact from the representa- 
tive of the Crown. The Old Country was afraid of giving the 
colonies self-government. It thought that to grant any such 
liberty would mean the immediate severance of Canada from 
the Empire. The theory, however, of the paternal Crown re- 
lationship could not hold in the conditions that were arising in 
Canada. Eventually, of course, complete self-government was 
given to the Dominion, but before this liberty, which has been 
chiefest parent of loyalty, was reached, the country was in a 
condition of actual revolution. Among the French, Papineau 
led a rebellion which was crushed with ease, but in Upper 
Canada William Lyon Mackenzie brought about a situation 
that all but threw Great Britain and the Republic into war. 

The cry that liberty is in danger is, of course, one that 
appeals to every generous spirit, and in Canada, as in the 
northern parts of the United States, there was a great deal of 
sympathy with the liberal views of Mackenzie. There is, how- 
ever, a great gulf between the holding of liberal sentiments 
and the willingness to rush into revolution. Mackenzie, a hot- 
headed Scotchman, assembled in December, 1837, on Navy 
Island, just above the Falls of Niagara, a nondescript group 
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of Canadians and Americans, bound together as much by 
lawlessness of temperament as by any special political view. 
Navy Island was*in Canadian territory, but Grand Island, 
lying just above it, belonged to the United States, and the 
neighbourhood of both places to so large a city as Buffalo as- 
sured that many discontented spirits would find their way to 
the scene of trouble. There is no question, but that the sym- 
pathy with Mackenzie was widespread. Even if the thing had 
been possible there was no consuming desire on the part of the 
authorities of New York State to enforce neutrality. A gun, 
for instance, was allowed to get out of the charge of the State 
Artillery on the ground that it was being taken to Navy Island 
to shoot wild ducks! It was, however, the actions of those 
in charge of the steamer “Caroline” which precipitated 
trouble. This little steamer in the middle of December was 
held in the ice at Buffalo, but she was cut out of her winter 
quarters and taken down the river to Fort Schlosser, oppo- 
site Navy Island. The owner, William Wells, of Buffalo, was 
indemnified against loss by the bonds of a number of his 
fellow-citizens, and the ship was given a clearance from the 
port of Buffalo by the collector of the port. Meanwhile the 
forces that had been assembled on Navy Island began to bom- 
bard the mainland with little other damage than the killing of 
a horse on which a Canadian soldier was riding. It was, 
however, noticed that on the afternoon of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, in broad daylight, the ‘‘Caroline’” was running between 
Schlosser and Navy Island carrying men and stores. Colonel 
Allan MacNab determined that he would stop the career of 
this piratical little vessel. Instructions were given to Captain 
Drew to take and destroy the ‘‘Caroline,” ‘wherever he should 
find her,’ five words which as has been said “‘nearly fired the 
Continent as well as the “Caroline.” On the night of the 29th 
of December accordingly five boats, each manned by nine men, 
set out to deal with the “Caroline.” On rounding the south- 
ern end of Navy Island they found that the vessel was moored 
to the wharf at Schlosser. The boats were unseen until they 
were almost alongside of the “Caroline,” which was practi- 
cally unguarded and was giving shelter for the night to some 
twenty-three men of the nondescript forces being gathered 
under Mackenzie and Van Rensselaer. The attack on the 
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“Caroline” lasted only a few minutes. The ship was towed out 
from the wharf, set on fire, and allowed to drift with the cur- 
rent. Mackenzie declares that she went over the Falls, but 
as a matter of fact the steamer sank on the American side 
where the remains of her engines were for many years after- 
wards visible. One man, Amos Durfee, was found lying dead 
upon the wharf with his brains blown out. It was asserted 
that several of the men who had been asleep on board the 
steamer were drowned in the scuffle, but this point was never 
proved, and it would have been in any case an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to trace the identity of men recruited for such law- 
less purposes. 

In Canada the news of the destruction of the “Caroline” 
was hailed with rapture. Colonel MacNab received a knight- 
hood; Captain Drew, who had led the cutting-out party, was 
given a sword of honour, and it was only when heads had 
time to cool that it was seen how serious a situation had been 
created. Unquestionably there had been on the part of in- 
dividual] citizens of the United States breaches of neutrality. 
Van Rensselaer, who was Mackenzie’s military adviser, was 
himself a citizen of the United States. But it is one thing 
when individuals engage in lawless acts and quite another 
when a State makes a descent upon the shores of a friendly 
power. One has to make allowances in considering the action 
of the Canadians for the intense irritation caused by seeing 
this little steamer in broad daylight run back and forward 
with supplies for rebels. The situation, however, was one 
which should have been dealt with, not in this headstrong way, 
but by the regular channels of political action. Mackenzie’s 
movement had up to this time met with no real sympathy 
among responsible Americans, but the violation of neutrality 
created a complete change of view. 

The “Caroline” incident, however, had a sequel which 
created another critical situation. Three years after the 
Navy Island incident, Alexander McLeod, a deputy sheriff of 
the Niagara district, was arrested at Lewiston and charged 
with murder and arson, the murder being alleged to be the 
death of Amos Durfee. McLeod, who had been in Buffalo on 
the 24th of December, 1837, had heard there, as a matter of 
common talk, of the purposes to which the ‘Caroline’ was 
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to be devoted. Returning to the Canadian side he recon- 
noitred the river on the 28th of December with Captain Drew, 
and saw the “Caroline” engaged in her nefarious work. He 
was a man of boastful temper and there was some evidence 
which went to show that he had declared himself to be one 
of the attacking party on the 29th of December. It is per- 
fectly certain that he was not one of the members of the cut- 
ting-out expedition. The forty-five men who did that deed 
were all of them known from the hour of the attack. The 
case, however, speedily assumed a grave international char- 
acter. The grand jury of Niagara County found a true bill 
against the prisoner, who was committed to stand his trial 
and confined in Lockport jail. 

When the British minister in Washington, Mr. H. S. 
Fox, heard the details of the story, he demanded the immedi- 
ate release of the prisoner on the ground that, as the de- 
struction of the “Caroline” was the public act of certain known 
individuals in the British forces, it could not be alleged as a 
ground of indictment against an individual, even if he were 
concerned init. It is precisely the argument which was raised 
by the defence of the German prisoners recently tried in 
Leipzig for actions contrary to the laws of war. The Federal 
Government refused the claim of Mr. Fox on the ground that 
each State of the Union had control of its own judicial af- 
fairs, and that, therefore, the offense committed within the 
State of New York must be answered for before the Courts of 
the State. In March, 1841, Mr. Fox again renewed his de- 
mand upon Washington in these terms, “I am instructed to 
demand formally and in the name of the British Government 
the immediate release of Alexander McLeod for the reason 
that the transgression was one of a public character, planned 
and executed by persons duly authorized by the Colonial Gov- 
ernment to take such measures as might be necessary for pro- 
tecting the property and lives of her Majesty’s subjects, and 
being, therefore, an act of public duty, they cannot be held 
responsible to the laws and tribunals of any foreign country.” 
It is not necessary here to go further into the details of the 
case. A writ of Habeas Corpus was applied for and dis- 
charged. McLeod was brought to trial and acquitted after 
he had been in prison for nearly a year. 
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Obviously there was here a situation which bristled with 
all kinds of international danger. In the case of the de- 
struction of the ‘‘Caroline,” a deed was done under great 
provocation by constituted authority in defiance of interna- 
tional law. In the case of Alexander McLeod, a position 
was taken up by the State of New York which might have 
put the Federal Government at any time into a position of the 
utmost difficulty. The Federal authority could not interfere 
with the judicial powers of the State of New York: the Brit- 
ish Government could not make any representations to the 
State of New York, but could only approach the Federal auth- 
ority. What is pertinent to this discussion to-day is to note 
the way in which this critical situation was met. The Brit- 
ish Parliament in 1842 expressed through Sir Robert 
Peel its regret that some explanation and apology had 
not been previously made (for the “Caroline” incident). 
‘It was the opinion of candid and honourable men that the 
British officers who executed this action, and their govern- 
ment who approved, had intended no insult or disrespect to the 
sovereign authority of the United States.’ The United States, 
on its side, dealt with the plea advanced regarding McLeod 
that, if he had acted as had been alleged, he had done so, 
not as an individual, but as one of an organized force operat- 
ing with official sanction. To meet a case such as his, an 
Act was passed by the United States directing that in the 
case of subjects of foreign powers taken into custody for 
acts done under the authority of their own government “the 
validity or effect whereof depends upon the law of nations,” 
there should be a discharge. Time had been able to operate 
and feeling had been allowed to subside. One cannot help 
wondering what the result would have been if McLeod 
Leod had been declared guilty of murder and had been hanged 
had been declared guilty of murder and had been hanged 
as a malefactor. The issue, however, was worthily met, and 
the source of danger to the peace of nations was, let it be 
hoped, forever removed. 

It does not require much imagination to see that in the 
enforcement of prohibition legislation there are potentialities 
of trouble. A three-mile limit beyond which State control 
does not run is but a small obstacle to a swift motor boat, and 
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a situation, under which vessels from the West Indies laden 
with liquor are hanging about off the three-mileboundary ready 
to transfer their cargoes to boats manned by smugglers, sug- 
gests that there is some need of international agreement if 
issues are not to arise which might very soon raise serious 
trouble. Liquor is alegitimate cargo for a West India 
schooner, nor is it the business of Great Britain to enforce the 
prohibition measures of the United States. Can the destina- 
tion of that liquor be controlled by the government of the 
country which ships it? 

This, however, is a minor matter compared with the great 
issue which faces the two countries alike through the develop- 
ment of Japan. When the then Premier of Canada, Mr. 
Meighen, went to the Dominion Conference in London last 
summer it was believed that he intended to represent to the 
British Government in the strongest manner the Canadian be- 
lief that the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese agreement would 
be altogether unpleasing to the people of the Dominion. 
Canadians were at one with the United States in feeling 
that such a treaty would be one more barrier to any 
general policy of disarmament. If the United States, with its 
population of 110,000,000, looked with anxiety upon the unre- 
stricted admission of Orientals, Canada, with its vast area 
containing only 9,000,000 people, had a far greater apprehen- 
sion. It was evident that the United States regarded the Paci- 
fic question as the most urgent of its international problems. 
For the British Government to renew the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance would not only create feeling in the States by appear- 
ing to throw British influence into the Japanese side of that 
issue, but it would certainly create powerful opposition in 
Canada which was determined that it would not add to its 
difficulties as a young country by the creation of a new colour 
problem. 

This generation is not likely to know what happened at 
the Imperial Conference, but, after Mr. Meighen’s arrival on 
the scene, the Lord Chancellor discovered that the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty had still another year to run and that the 
question of its renewal had not to be decided on the spot. 
In the meantime Mr. Harding invited representatives of the 
powers to meet him in Washington to discuss the disarmament 
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question, and the general outcome of that Conference was all 
for the establishment of peace, even if each power concerned 
thought that its own sacrifices had been disproportionate. 
There always will be, between peoples sharing a frontier, 
minor sources of irritation, and there always will be hasty 
people who will try to make of mere incidents sources of inter- 
national trouble. There are always some fools who will smoke 
in a garage. But in the big things we must co-operate. We 
can remain loyal to our own flags while striving to see issues 
from varying standpoints. The future is unquestionably with 
this northern continent. We are responsible, between us, not 
only for the standards of political ethics over this vast geo- 
graphical area, but freed as we are from so many of the com- 
plications of Old World history, we can be and ought to be the 
most powerful agency in the maintenance of world peace. 
That unguarded frontier should be a parable as well as a fact. 


R. BRucE TAYLOR. 
Queen’s University. 
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HE St. Lawrence deep waterway project has not lacked 
importance in the past three years, and now that it has 

been the subject of international communications between the 
United States and Canada it takes a first-rate position. The 
Government of Canada has decided that the present is not 
opportune to proceed further with negotiation of a treaty. 
The after burden of war, like the share in the great conflict, 
is proportionately heavier for Canadians than for Americans. 
There is no urgent need for the power which might be devel- 
oped from the completion of the work, and it is wisely seen 
that it is not a desirable thing to disturb the investments in 
power projects, private and public, which have been made by 
enterprising Canadians. Recent returns indicate there are 
2,763,000 horse-power already developed in Canada, of which 
300,000 were completed in 1921. The investment in Hydro- 
electric power in Canada represents $437,000,000, which is 
sufficient to induce any Government to hesitate before pro- 
ceeding to negotiate for an undertaking that will put an 
enormous amount of competitive power on the adjacent 
market in Central Canada. If it could be shown, however, 
that the completion of the deep waterway project was in the 
larger and better interest of all Canada, the investments in 
power schemes could not be considered a convincing reason for 
not proceeding with it. Public opinion in Canada, as expressed 
before the International Joint Commission and reported by 
them to the two national Governments concerned, gave no 
indication of general enthusiasm for the plan as then outlined. 
Only in parts of Ontario was there any real demand for action; 
in Quebec there was moderate opposition; and in the Prairie 
provinces, where it was expected that the grain growers would 
be strongly for the project, there was no marked enthusiasm. 
During the last session of the Parliament of Canada the Pro- 
gressives were but mildly favourable. In the circumstances 
the Government was quite justified in the position taken in 
reply to the communication from the United States Secretary 
of State. It is, however, safe to conclude in the light of the 
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waterways policy pursued by Canada from the earliest days, 
a policy which finds expression in the Welland Ship Canal, 
that Canada will logically complete the deep waterway to 
Montreal at some not distant date. 

Looking across the line we may see that the time is very 
opportune for the United States to proceed with its part in 
the project. The war emphasized the limitations of railway 
transportation in the central and far west in particular. The 
United States put strong reliance upon railway transporta- 
tion and has not developed the inland waterways to the extent 
it might have been done. At the present time there is a feeling 
that policy should be changed and provision made for better 
use of the interior water routes which nature provided on this 
continent. Speaking before the International Joint Commis- 
sion, Mr. Julius Barnes, former head of the Corporation which 
handled the wheat in the war period, stated that the great 
merit of water transportation is not only its cheapness but 
its capacity for immediate and indefinite expansion. In proof 
of his claim he cited the experience of the United States in 
the effort to bring relief to Austria. Trieste was the nearest 
harbour, and the rail haul was a short one to Vienna; but the 
rail line was in bad condition and that route had to be 
abandoned. The men in charge turned to Hamburg, and 
utilized the rivers of Germany, and delivered the food sup- 
plies that way. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
representing 18 States and about 4,000,000 people, is organized 
to advance the St. Lawrence project, and it has plans which 
have so far met with the warm approval of leading men in 
the political life of the Republic. The propaganda of the 
Association has reached over into Canada and one representa- 
tive man, Mr. C. P. Craig of Duluth, has recently visited the 
Prairie provinces, which are regarded as the pivot of public 
opinion in this country. The vision which has caught the 
imagination of these Americans is not merely the saving in 
freight, but the linking up the interior of the continent with 
the Atlantic, and through the Panama Canal with the Pacific 
also. If Canada wanted to take advantage of this public 
purpose to make an agreement the time is opportune. Governor 
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Allen of Kansas has estimated there would be a saving of 
$60,000,000 annually in freight charges for his country by 
the St. Lawrence route, and that apart from any revenue from 
power the investment would be profitable for the Americans. 
Those 18 States produce 70 per cent. of the wheat, 66 per cent. 
of the corn, and 80 per cent. of the oats produced in the United 
States. Consequently they have a right to be heard on such 
an important issue. The Harding administration has been 
faithful to its election pledges, has sought to deal generously 
with the interior and agricultural States, and it is not sur- 
prising, when it is seen there is a general demand for the 
completion of the plan, that the Harding administration 
should take a favourable view of it all. There is an excep- 
tional opportunity to do a valuable service for an important 
element of the nation. 

No doubt American public opinion has changed radically 
since 1871 when Sir John A. Macdonald had difficulty at the 
Washington Conference in convincing the United States com- 
missioners that Canada was a factor to be considered, and the 
British commissioners that Canadian territory was not some- 
thing to be traded off in a deal with the larger nation. The 
Americans were still in the mental fog which had inspired 
Seward to propose that Great Britain should cede Canada in 
settlement of the American claims. Under the accepted 
national status of Canada, according to Oppenheim, the terri- 
tory of this country is not to be considered as the property of 
the Motherland, but as the rightful property of Canada, its 
people and government. The right of treaty making power 
and of direct diplomatic representation, which are being 
quietly and unobtrusively assumed, enables Canada to deal 
with the United States in these matters free from any fear 
that our commissioners are handicapped or are indifferent to 
our interests, which they might at any time sacrifice for other 
diplomatic considerations. It is in order that Canadians shall 
have confidence in their public men in international dealings, 
whether at London, Paris or Washington. It is time to cast 
away fears that our men may be bamboozled by the British or 
Americans; they are quite competent to take care of them- - 
selves and the affairs of our country. 
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It is also in order to point out that negotiations for the 
joint construction of the proposed ship canal involve some 
important and far-reaching issues. In going into conference 
with the Americans there is no call for leaving one’s spectacles 
at home. American imperialism was never more awake than 
at the present time of universal nationalism. The prospect 
is that commissioners for the United States will make the best 
possible bargain for their country, and Canadians may prepare 
for a real test of their diplomatic efficiency. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is considered by some Ameri- 
cans as the one big blunder made by American diplomatists. 
According to John Bassett Moore, ‘probably no other diplo- 
matic document to which the United States was a party has 
given rise to discussions at once so complicated and so pro- 
longed.’ That treaty was based on the principle of neutrali- 
zation. The contracting parties bound themselves to protect 
the canal and to guarantee its neutrality so that ‘it might 
forever be open and free’, and in addition guaranteed to New 
Granada, later Colombia, the ‘perfect neutrality’ of the 
Isthmus and her ‘rights of sovereignty and property’ over that 
territory. 

After the civil war, Dr. Moore relates, the tone of public 
utterances changed in the United States. The limitations on 
contro] and the absence of a right to fortify the canal, in 
contrast to Britain’s rights on the Suez Canal, led to a demand 
for a canal under American control. So without impairing 
the ‘general principle’ of neutrality established by Article 
VIII of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was negotiated, and later amended in two important points by 
the U.S. Senate. The ‘neutralization’ of the Panama Canal, 
according to Dr. Moore, is only nominal, and, he adds, as 
applied to existing conditions, is ‘merely a reminiscent mis- 
nomer.’ As against the United States, Dr. Moore concludes, 
‘as sole owner and protector, the present stipulations have no 
substantial effect beyond assuring the commercial use of the 
canal on terms of substantial equality.’ 

After the difficulty about control was cleared up, the 
Nicaraguan route was abandoned for the Panama route. A 
treaty was signed with the Government of Colombia without 
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delay for right of way across the Isthmus. The Colombian 
Congress objected on the ground that the treaty infringed the 
national sovereignty and was contrary to the constitution. But 
the Washington Government proceeded to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Panama, and signed a new treaty at Bogota, on 
April 6, 1914, providing for the payment of $25,000,000 to 
Colombia, with other compensations. Notwithstanding the 
earnest efforts of Presidents Wilson and Harding the money 
has not yet been paid over. Congress holds that the amount 
is too high and objects to the clause inserted expressing regret 
that anything should have occurred to mar the good relations 
between the two countries. At the urgent request of President 
Wilson the free tolls policy for U.S. coasting vessels was 
changed, and all are now on an equal basis. But in granting 
the President’s request Congress was careful to declare that 
the grant was not to be interpreted as impairing ‘any right of 
the United States with respect to the sovereignty over or the 
ownership, control and management of said canal and the 
regulation of the conditions or charges of traffic.’ 

It might be difficult to explain or justify all the steps in 
the Nicaragua-Panama affair, and as reputable American 
writers on politics and diplomacy are satisfied to give the facts 
and limit the discussion that plan will be followed here. It 
can, however, be said that the history and tactics of American 
diplomacy will compare very favourably with those of any 
other great nation. The Presidents of the United States and 
their secretaries of state have been uniformly able men of 
integrity. That was particularly true of Theodore Roosevelt, 
' under whose administration the Panama affair was arranged. 
But it is well to keep in mind that the political system of the 
United States maintains a distinct separation between the 
executive and the legislature. Under the Canadian system the 
Government which negotiates a treaty makes it an issue and 
on the policy involved will stand or fall with the parliament 
of the day. It is not so with the executive in the United 
States. It is quite in order when negotiating with the envoys 
of the United States to keep this fact in mind. Many things 
may occur after treaty terms have been agreed upon. 

In connexion with the reluctance of the United States to 
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mingle in European politics, it can be observed that in its 
political history the United States has had limited experience 
in the way of joint arrangements and of co-operation with 
other countries. For the most part they have either kept out 
of world politics and arrangements or have been the big 
partner and director of affairs on this continent. The Monroe 
doctrine need not be considered as a live factor in relations 
with Canada, and in negotiations with this country the plans 
will involve proposals for co-operation and joint management 
which is not just in line with past experience of the Ameri- 
cans. However, it should be said that so far as the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission is concerned it has worked splendidly 
and given promise for good results in the future. 


The free navigation of the St. Lawrence was provided for 
in perpetuity by the treaty of 1871, along with the Yukon, the 
Porcupine and the Stikine rivers, to be forever free and open 
for purposes of commerce to the citizens of both countries. 
The Americans unquestionably have navigation rights on the 
St. Lawrence, and those rights include fair consideration by 
both parties at all times to confer and agree on terms for the 
best use of the waterway. Any new canal or scheme of 
improvement must be the subject of arrangement, and it is 
for Canada to consider how far and how soon the work can 
be proceeded with. e 

There is one important question which should be brought 
up for reconsideration and settlement at the earliest favour- 
able opportunity; that is the Alaska, or more properly the 
British Columbia boundary issue. The narrow strip of land 
and the adjacent islands from the Lynn Canal to the Portland 
Canal should belong to Canada. They are of very limited 
value to the United States, for since the Alaska boundary 
decision in 1903, by what (as John Bassett Moore admits) can 
scarcely be called an arbitration court, the territory has been 
going back from year to year. The feeling is deep in Canada 
that we got the worst of the bargain, even though there was 
some strength in the case of the Americans. If an adjustment 
can be made of that matter the way might be prepared for 
settlement of other questions. The territory is not worth 
much in money value, but it can be made to suit the interest 
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and convenience of many Canadians in British Columbia and 
the Yukon. \ 

There is high practical value to be found in the St. Law- 
rence waterway, as Canadians well know from early times. 
Only good can come from a thorough critical examination of 
the proposal from all angles and by men representing all 
interests. Senator Calder of New York takes the ground that 
the scheme is not feasible and that an entirely new fleet of 
ships would have to be built for ocean and lake traffic. It 
would appear, however, that the proponents of the plan do not 
build their case on the idea that ships will have to carry 
cargoes from Chicago and Duluth all the way to Liverpool 
and Hamburg. My own view, based on limited practical 
knowledge, is that Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and St. John 
will remain the chief ports of entry for Canadian ocean trade 
and that trans-shipments will be made at Montreal of a large 
proportion of package freight for fast rail delivery to points 
all over Canada and the continent. The main use of the 
St. Lawrence route will be for the shipment of grain, and to 
get the best rates it will be necessary or advisable to have it 
available at Montreal and New York for part as well as entire 
cargoes. The main point is to get a low cost delivery for 
wheat at the seaboard. 

According to the testimony of Mr. James A. Richardson, 
(the prominent Winnipeg grain exporter, who is the third 
generation of his family of grain exporters), given before the 
Federal House committee on agriculture and colonization, 
there are two prime needs for betterment of the western 
farmer; lower freight rates and lower threshing costs. The 
cut of approximately 25 per cent. on wheat rates by the 
restoration of the Crow’s Nest agreement goes far to provide 
for one of the needs, and the farmers can see to it that their 
threshing bills are cut, just as they have been doing with 
other costs this year. As is often the case with the reformer 
or advocate of a new scheme the facts are overstated. That 
is particularly true of the advantage in freight rates to be © 
secured by the proposed improvements in the St. Lawrence 
route. The rate from points in Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
Fort William are just about half of the rates paid from points 
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in Montana and North Dakota, equally far from Duluth. There 
is a distinct advantage in favour of the Canadian wheat pro- 
ducer all along the line to Manitoba, but as one comes east the 
percentage of advantage is not so great. The Manitoba grain 
grower has all the advantage of lower costs on freight, which 
is all to the good, as well as the advantage of early market 
prices and premiums. 

It is not to be expected that the western farmers who 
have been demanding economy in public expenditure will 
be enthusiastic for the early undertaking of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. But if it can be shown that there will be 
a cut on carrying charges to the sea, these western farmers 
will be glad to see the work go forward provided it can be 
financed. There is much confidence and hope in the hearts of 
the western men on the Hudson Bay route; they wish to see 
it have an opportunity to prove its worth for a few years 
under more favourable conditions than may exist for some 
time. Many of them have a patriotic preference for the 
Georgian Bay canal scheme, which would mean more for the 
interior development of parts of Canada than the St. Lawrence 
scheme might. Hence the lack of anything like enthusiasm in 
the. western provinces for the scheme. 

Speaking before the International Joint Commission at 
New York, on October 20, 1920, Mr. Julius Barnes, usually a 
safe man on estimates, gave it as his opinion that there would 
be a saving of ten cents per bushel on grain by the St. Law- 
rence route when deepened. Later in his evidence he cut the 
figure to five cents per bushel, and estimated the saving as 
$22,000,000 for Canada and $183,000,000 for the United 
States. But 1920, it will be remembered, was a rosy high 
priced year; we are back to harder times, lower prices and a 
lessened demand from Europe for grain. It used to be esti- 
mated that the importing countries would buy not less than 
600,000,000 bushels a year, or about one-fifth of the aggregate 
production. But it does not look as if the importers will be 
able to take care of that amount until they are in a position 
to pay their bills. Meantime, it is in order to cut Mr. Barnes’ 
figures in two and make 24 cents the maximum which might 
be reduced on freight rates if the St. Lawrence route were in 
use. 
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The rate for transporting grain from Fort William or 
Duluth to Port Colborne or Buffalo is from 2 to 34 cents per 
bushel; it is 83 cents at present (July 19th), but may be more 
for the crop movement. The rate quoted for moving grain 
from Port Colborne to Montreal is from 6 to 7 cents per 
bushel. It is possible that rates might be lowered by compe- 
tition for the carrying trade. It costs from 6 to 7 cents to 
take grain from the seaboard to Liverpool, which means that 
it costs about 16 cents per bushel to carry wheat from Fort 
William to Liverpool. The rail rate at present from Calgary 
to Fort William is 26 cents per 100 pounds, which is about 
the same as from Fort William to Liverpool. Now is it likely 
that there will be a cut in the rate from Fort William to 
Montreal of five cents per bushel. The query is important, for 
on that point the advocates of the St. Lawrence waterway 
hang their case. 

The run from Fort William to Port Colborne takes from 
84 to 90 hours. The elevator capacity at Port Colborne is 
3,500,000 bushels, which is quite too small for a rush 
crop movement. Ships have to take their turns to 
unload, which often means lost time for ships and crews, all 
of which adds to the cost of the haul. From Port Colborne to 
Montreal takes about 60 hours. But it is well to note that 
vessels taking the present St. Lawrence route, with its 14 foot 
depth, are mostly of the 75,000 capacity, while ships of the 
upper lakes have capacity for 300,000 to 460,000 bushels. It 
might be possible once the Welland Ship canal is completed 
for these big carriers to reach Kingston for another two cents; 
that is, the entire haul from Fort William to Kingston would 
cost 5 to 6 cents But this raises at once the question of 
elevator capacity at Kingston. One occasionally hears some 
talk at Ottawa about Kingston being interested in harbour 
improvements; but the day is here when the western provinces 
are interested, when the grain trade and the shipping con- 
cerns are interested in the question of better harbour capacity 
at the end of the long haul for grain carriers. Elevators 
might be erected at Prescott, but the Kingston harbour is a 
superior one, and ships could unload there with a high degree 
of ease and a minimum of time and make off for Oswego or 
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the west without much delay. The lighter ships could then 
load at Kingston and make quick trips to Montreal, and not 
have need to trouble much about return cargoes. In order to 
get the full benefit out of the Welland ship canal it will be in 
order to build generous elevator capacity at Kingston. Those 
who know anything about the grain trade of western Canada 
are confident that it is advisable to provide vastly greater 
elevator capacity so as to enable the grain movement to over- 
come such handicaps as existed in the busy season of 1921. 
Elevator capacity of five million bushels as a minimum at 
Kingston would prove to be a safe investment and of per- 
manent value, long after the St. Lawrence had been deepened. 
The extension of agriculture in the western provinces will 
greatly increase the production of grain, and after allowing 
for the general adoption of mixed farming, it is not too much 
to expect that within ten years the annual crop of wheat will 
be over half a billion bushels, with the aggregate steadily 
increasing annually, as compared with the decreasing wheat 
production of the United States. With from 250 to 300 mil- 
lions for export annually, much of which will go to the United 
States, it will be highly advisable to provide elevator capacity 
for one-tenth of that amount, or not less than 25,000,000 
bushels capacity at Kingston, Montreal and Quebec. That 
would enable the trade to utilize the lake navigation system 
in the crop movement season, and secure to the grain pro- 
ducers the best and quickest return for their crop. 

‘The elevator capacity at Montreal under the Harbor 
Commission is 6,600,000 bushels, in addition to 3,675,000 in 
privately owned elevators. The capacity at Quebec is 
1,000,000 bushels in one elevator. The combined capacity of 
these two harbors is 11,275,000, and along with Kingston’s 
1,530,000 makes a total of 12,805,000 US That capacity 
ought to be doubled.’ 

The capacity of the public terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur is 45,600,000 bushels and the private 
terminals 8,593,000 bushels, a grand total of 54,193,000 
bushels. If we include the interior elevators owned by the 
Government, with a capacity of 11,985,000 bushels, and the 
line elevators of the Prairie provinces, which hold 126,945,000 
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bushels, it is evident the western provinces are prepared to 
take care of the crop movement for some years, even allowing 
for an occasional bumper crop. The one weak spot in the chain 
is the very limited capacity of the elevators at Kingston, 
Montreal and Quebec. 

The big movement of the crop in September, October and 
November, and the better prices then available, are related 
to the fact that the organized grain trade adapts itself to the 
conditions, seasons and the harvest time in the several coun- 
tries from which wheat is exported. It is not only a question 
of the western farmer getting his grain on the market in 
order to pay his bills; it is profitable for him to take advantage 
of the market in the three months named. Dr. Robert Magill, 
in his evidence before the House committee on agriculture and 
colonization, proved from the records of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, which had been examined and worked out by 
chartered accountants, that the wheat producer who markets 
his grain early is ahead. Taking the years from 1908 to 1914, 
the returns show that even the man who holds till December, 
May, July, which are ofttimes thought of as the inviting 
months, is a loser by from 4 cent on July to 4 cents on Decem- 
ber wheat per bushel over the eight year period on the average 
rate. The total net loss per bushel for the December seller 
was 254 cents; for January 194 cents; May 10 cents, and July 
a net loss of 2% cents. The war period cannot be taken as a 
basis for guidance, seeing that all ordinary economic law was 
set aside. The chief deduction from Dr. Magill’s statement 
of the case is that it is in the public interest that facilities be 
offered for rapid movement of the wheat crop so that the 
Canadian producer may get the best return for his product. 
It is not the concern of this article that the theory of those 
who advocate a national wheat board has been overthrown. 
It may be as well to leave that issue entirely to the experience 
which awaits the proposed wheat board in its efforts to revive 
the dream of 1919. 

The cost of the scheme as recommended to the two gov- 
ernments by the International Joint Commission was $272,- 
000,000 for a waterway with 30 feet depth all the way from 
Lake Ontario to Montreal, from which point the depth is 35 
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feet. The expenditure named was calculated for the develop- 
ment of 1,500,000 horse-power along the international section 
of the St. Lawrence, the 45 miles between Prescott and Corn- 
wall. According to the report 2,260,000 additional horse- 
power could be developed along the national, or Canadian, 
section of the river at an estimated cost of $220,000,000. The 
estimated cost of the entire improvement of the St. Lawrence 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal for the development of 
6,625,000 horse-power is stated to be $1,450,000,000, of which 
$1,300,000,000 is charged to water-power and $150,000,000 to 
navigation. The difference between the two plans here esti- 
mated is that the first, that of the International Joint Com- 
mission, is primarily for navigation, the power developed 
being for the purpose of low maintenance costs, while the 
Colonel Cooper plan is considered for power purposes. It is 
estimated that it will cost an additional $20,000,000 to deepen 
the waterway five feet, the estimate of $252,000,000 being for 
25 feet depth. It is not to be taken that Canada’s share of the 
cost will be half of the total. The estimated cost for the inter- 
national portion of the river at the 25 feet depth is $160,- 
000,000, including the hydro-power costs. Canada will there- 
fore be expected to pay half that amount and the entire 
$90,000,000 plus the extra cost for the 30 feet depth, and 
be ready to pay additional cost, if the estimates of some 
engineers are to be considered. 

By the Treaty of 1909 the right of free navigation was 
extended to Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting bound- 
ary waters. By that provision the United States has the right 
to free equal navigation of the Welland ship canal. But it is 
also provided that either of the high contracting parties may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals 
within its own territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, and all of equal application to the ships of both 
countries. That means that the national section of the St. 
Lawrence and the Welland canal will remain under Canadian 
control, and that in any arrangement for improvement it 
would seem to be advisable to have the improvement made 


and paid for by Canada. Joint ownership and control of any - 


canals or river improvements within Canadian territory is not 
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an inviting prospect. Some importance is attached to the 
possibility of making a profitable deal with the United States 
for payment of half the cost of the Welland Ship canal, to 
enable Canada to complete the Hudson Bay route. Better 
leave the northern project unfinished than get the money in 
this manner. The presentation of such an argument indicates 
that someone is quite unacquainted with the psychology and 
independent spirit of the Canadian people. The financial 
situation gives good reason for the hope that conditions are 
on the upward move. The day is not far distant when Canada 
will be able to finance the St. Lawrence undertaking if it is 
considered advisable to proceed with it. Meantime, it is 
in order to make the best of the facilities available and con- 
tinue to investigate the problem, and associated international 
questions, and the solution and best course for action will 
appear in the clearer light of the new day. 


J. ALEX. AIKIN. 
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MODERN IRISH LITERATURE: A STUDY IN 
NATIONALITY. 





T is late in the day to be talking of new national literatures, 
for, although self-determination and nationalism hold the 
field, it is a simpler task in any age to make a nation than to 
begin to create its literature. Three centuries of very varied 
experiences have failed to produce any distinctive and great 
North American literature, and in the British dominions 
poetry has hardly yet appeared above the horizon. Even in 
Scotland, where for centuries a rich vernacular literature was 
produced, the separate identity of Scottish writers has now 
been absorbed into the larger world of British literature. It 
may savour of paradox then to expect from a people, troubled 
and tempest-tossed as the Irish have been, and influenced by 
all the sapping forces of modern English civilization, any 
such independence and autonomy in literature as they have 
achieved in politics. Whatever it may be in politics, Home 
Rule in Irish literature seems at first almost an impossibility. 
In the inquiry which follows, the main assumption is that 
the three-fourths or four-fifths of Ireland which distinguishes 
itself from the Ulster Scottish, and the English of the ascend- 
ency, is for practical purposes the nation; with this modifica- 
tion, that at certain periods of high importance for Ireland, 
the Irish ranks received powerful reinforcements from the 
North and East—the recruits accepting, however, the sympa- 
thies and standards of the so-called Celtic party which they 
assisted. In the inquiry itself, two questions must be 
answered. Has the racial blend, to which the name of Celt is 
given, registered itself distinctly enough in life and letters 
to be recognized as truly national? Does it promise to main- 
tain its separate identity, more especially in literary and 
intellectual matters? 

Whoever the Firbolgs, the Tuatha De Danann and the 
Milesians were, and whatever elements they had in common 
with the inhabitants of Britain, the final blend was something 
distinctly unique. There sprang up in Ireland a race clearly 
distinguished in usages and civilization from Britons and 
Saxons. They served gods whose names were unknown across 
the Irish Sea. Their heroic legends were their own, except 
where they lent them to their kinsfolk in Western Scotland. 
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Their Brehons administered laws which borrowed nothing 
from Teutonic usages, and their occupation of the land refused 
to take on the feudal form which gave system to the English 
land laws. From first to last the Irish have interested and 
irritated their neighbours by their national idiosyncrasies. 
Neither Plantagenet rigour, nor Tudor energy, nor the many 
expedients of the modern parliamentary system could reshape 
or correct Irish ways; and modern history has seen an English 
government which refused to believe in anything but strict 
contract, and radically distrusted a national system of small 
peasant proprietors, first admit the principle of tenant-right, 
and then surrender unconditionally to an Irish love of land, 
different from anything in England, and something on which 
the nation based its claim to separate identity. Founded then 
on a different racial civilization, Ireland has always cherished 
a curious agricultural culture all her own. Her children have 
been sons and daughters of the soil, with the habits, usages, 
beliefs of a primitive land-loving folk. They have made them- 
selves into a national community as distinctive as that of the 
English themselves; and unlike the Scottish Highlanders they 
have continued to defend the existence of that national com- 
munity against the most formidable attacks. Patriotism here 
is not merely a sentiment; it is the physical product of a 
unique racial stock, and the love of country is as concrete as 
the little plots of land which stand to each Irish peasant as 
Ireland in summary. 

The peasant feeling, too, is made available for literature 
by the wonderful richness of the Irish peasant vocabulary. 
Dr. Hyde wrote down a vocabulary of 3000 words from people 
in Roscommon who could neither read nor write, and he thinks 
he fell short by 1000 words of the vocabulary in actual use.’ 
To J. M. Synge’s use of this vocabulary in art reference will 
be made later. Both in his writings, and in those of Padraic 
Colum, there are transcripts from peasant life and language 
which do not even require pruning to justify themselves to 
art, as in the quaint charm of this sentence from an Irish 
weaver holidaying with his boy: ‘And we showed Manus the 
wood and the lake, the squirrel gathering up its store, and the 


el, 1See Padraic Colum’s My Irish Year, from which I have taken these 
acts, 
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crane rising out of the tufts, and the badger coming out of its 
hole. Then came the rise of the year, and Manus and myself 
made the start for home, well satisfied with ourselves, though 
indeed the kindly people weren’t satisfied that we should go.’ 

The history of the community, like that of their Highland 
Scottish cousins, has added a strongly individual note to it; 
but where the accidents of history wrecked the Highlands, 
even if it wrung from them a folk-literature, the Irish com- 
munity, suffering no doubt from the strain, still persists, and 
seems almost to have gained in distinctiveness from the trial. 
To that chapter of history called the sufferings of Ireland a 
reference only is necessary. Whatever be one’s judgement of 
rights and wrongs, the facts are notorious. Danish conquest 
and Norman conquest, Tudor butcheries and the great intoler- 
ant episode of the Anglican religious reformation in Ireland, 
Stuart wars and Puritan plantations, and the long twilight of 
English parliamentary mistakes—all these things have shaped 
or mis-shaped the Irish character. Since the onslaughts, 
deserved or not, never quite succeeded, the successive strokes 
produced a nationalism, not ordinary, but pathological in its 
strength, and the human passions of hate, love, jealousy, and 
hope, usually squandered on individual objects, gathered round 
what Irishmen conceived to be their insulted love of Ireland; 
and poets in their verses to Cathleen ni Houlihan, or Dark 
Rosaleen, or the Shan Van Vocht, illustrated, in their strange 
confusion of love song with national ballad, the abnormal form 
that Irish history had given to Irish national feeling, as in 
Mangan’s famous verses: 


“Oh my dark Rosaleen. 

Do not sigh, do not weep! 

The priests are on the ocean green, 

They march along the deep. 

There’s wine from the royal Pope 

Upon the ocean green, 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 

My dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen! 

Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My dark Rosaleen” 


1The poor old woman. 
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The same history produced among the Irish a racial 
melancholy. They talk as foolishly of Irish pathos as they do 
of the Celtic glamour, for the crowd loves dearly melodrama 
and falsetto. But in actual fact the real losses and disap- 
pointments of history, and the very defects which so often 
exposed Irishmen to the onset of events, have woven for them- 
selves a literature of grief, and have created, in a temper not 
naturally sullen, a deep and morbid feeling. One meets it on 
the threshold of the seventeenth century: 


“Children’s joy no more rejoices— 
Fetters silence Song’s sweet voices— 
Change upon our chiefs, alas! 

Bare the altar, banned the mass. 

Homes are hearthless, harps in fetters; 
Guerdons none for men of letters, 
Banquets none, nor merry meetings, 
Hill ring not the chase’s greetings.” 2 


It has deeply affected both the politics and the religion of a 
people for whom national politics and national religion were 
proscribed by England; and the reality of the events which 
created it have given it an objective value. Triflers with the 
cheerful emptiness of early nineteenth century Irish comedy 
are now confronted with peasant writers whose mood is a 
persistent sadness, and no criticism has so often been passed 
on J. M. Synge’s dramas as that they are morbidly melancholy. 

But the most characteristic national note produced by 
Irish history is that of memory. It is a land with a past 
worthy of remembrance, filled with saints and heroes, bards 
and scholars, and shining chapters of early civilization. Even 
before the arrival of misfortune Ireland had a memory. As 
for the English, they borrowed a national hero who never 
lived; they took their legends from Wales. They carried little 
forward from the Saxon regime, but the ‘laws that were in 
King Edward’s day,’ and their first experiments in literature 
perished for long from living memory. But Ireland lived still 
with Finn and his followers, loved Patrick and Brigit and 
Columcille, as though they had but yesterday vanished, and, 
knowing no way of cancelling the earlier memories of the 


*Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Gall, p. 223. 
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country, carried them all forward in an ever increasing mass 
of Irish tradition. Then came the storms and losses, and the 
Irish memory, adding still to its store, viewed them in a more 
intense, or bitter, or eloquent mood. Their bards wrote odes, 
which the people got by heart, on the heroes of their national 
story—Geraldines, and O’Neills, and O’Donnells; insurgents, 
and gallant rebel leaders, and even the rapparees of seven- 
teenth century brigandage. The trait became a national pos- 
session, infecting even the English and Scottish settlers, and 
while the nationalists sang and fought as though their head- 
less and quartered leaders were once more alive and in the 
fray, the Protestant settlers raised memorials to William of 
Orange, and the unquiet spirits which attended on the whole 
wild welter of Irish history were evoked as each new occasion 
for agitation and civil strife occurred. While the Englishman 
invested his memory in law or passive habit, and the Scotsman 
selected a few episodes for casual and festive memory, for the 
Irishman memory became a kind of fury, plaguing both him 
and his enemies with its ceaseless ministrations. 

It is usual to claim for Ireland the note of spiritual inter- 
est and deep piety. But before attributing piety to Ireland, 
and expecting in modern literature some new expression of 
spiritual power, a little definition is necessary. ‘Christianity,’ 
says John Eglinton in his Bards and Saints, ‘never learned to 
express itself in Irish. The “Island of Saints,” or Celtic Ire- 
land, is that country which throughout its whole history has 
never produced a saint, understanding by that word a religious 
genius.’ Allowing for the witty misuse of terms, the paradox 
is true. For some centuries after the arrival of Patrick the 
Celtic Church rose to an eminence which more than once 
seemed to threaten Roman supremacy itself. Its heroes, from 
Patrick to Columba; its missions, reaching across Europe; its 
schools, the home of the earliest Renaissance known to 
Europe; all these combined to form a glorious chapter of Irish 
history. Yet they did not strike any conventional note, or 
conform to any one of the recognized modes of spiritual pro- 
priety. For once at least in its history, religion, possibly to 
its loss, became neither greater nor less than life, but life 
itself. Never did Christian Church so wholeheartedly take 
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the land and all it held to its heart as Patrick and his men took 
Ireland. Irish tribal divisions dominated ecclesiastical organi- 
zation; Druids gave the Christian priests something more 
elaborate than their pagan tonsure, and under the fostering 
eare of Irish royal families the Celtic Church became a 
national institution. I am not here concerned with the moral 
or immoral consequences of the development, but only with 
the fact that the note of early Irish religion lay in its splendid 
worldliness, and the lack of separation between spiritual and 
temporal. Saints like Cellach of Killala shared, as princes, 
in the feuds, from which not even their orders could free them. 
Columba struck a bold stroke on behalf of the secular bards— 
he had too much of the old Adam in him to do otherwise. 
There is a fine human disorder about the wish recorded of 
St. Brigit: ‘I would like a great lake of ale for the King of the 
Kings, I would like the people of heaven to be drinking it 
through eternal ages’: and only a primitive and warlike 
Hebrew psalmist could understand as Irish monks obviously 
did the true inwardness of ecclesiastical cursing. Nor do the 
Irish records try to conceal the wayward humanity of their 
heroes. St. Patrick, according to that authentic history, The 
Colloquy, had been taken with a great thirst after preaching. 
‘A drink for Patrick was besought of the host, but in the 
matter of a draught he denies the saint. The righteous one 
being angered at the niggard said: ‘‘To thee, Maelan, be not 
born either son or daughter; have thou not relatives, nor yet 
a single kinsman.” Neither had he.’ As for Columba, it is 
the vivacious Irishman, the son of princes, the pugnacious 
ecclesiastic, as much as the saint, whom the Irish have 
admired. ‘Columcille,’ says Keating, with a certain admiring 
detail, ‘caused three battles to be fought in Ireland, to wit, the 
Battle of Cuil Breimhne, the Battle of Cuil Rathan, and the 
Battle of Cuil Feadha’; and his curses are not omitted from 
the tale. 

The truth is that Christianity in Ireland came, like the 
national renascence in Elizabethan England, as a mode of 
expressing powerful personality and of inspiring literature of 
unusual promise. It was essentially heretical, but its heresies 
were those of keen and vivid life, not of the schools. No doubt 
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the age of inspiration passed. A church, great in itself and 
great in its services to Ireland, finally dominated Irish reli- 
gion; but it was too dogmatic, too well-disciplined to let ‘the 
wild Irish’ express their religious genius as they desired. To 
Rome succeeded England, and for three squalid centuries 
English churchmen and politicians lived off a nation whose 
true religion they tried, but ineffectually, to crush. Penal laws 
and failure in education and ghastly misery thwarted the early 
promise of a great religious future. Yet who that has traced 
the pilgrim’s way to some little holy well among the hills, 
where the apostolic succession carries the worshippers beyond 
the Christian era to the dawn of spirit worship; or has caught 
the fine flavour of older Irish Catholic scholarship, or won- 
dered at modern Irish heretics, losing themselves in mysteries, 
but never failing to set spirit above matter, will deny that 
the spiritual genius over which Patrick of the Confession has 
proved so fitting a patron saint, still exists. Nor have the 
changes of history radically affected its modes of expression. 
They say that as the British troops marched to take Delhi 
from the sepoys an Irish Catholic chaplain gave a general 
absolution to the men, Protestant and Catholic alike, as 
Columba might have done. In less militant fashion, there is 
a wonderful community of childlike spirit between the early 
hymn 
“Jesukin 
Lives my little cell within,” 


and this little song taken down from a Connacht peasant: 


“A fragrant prayer upon the air, 

My child taught me: 

Awake there, the morn is fair, 

The birds sing free. 

Now dawns the day; awake and pray, 
And bend the knee. 

The Lamb who lay beneath the clay 
Was slain for thee.” 


Apart from these intellectual and spiritual characteristics, 
few lands possess as Ireland does the raw material of litera- 
ture. Their legendary lore is singularly rich and very Irish. 
The three great legendary cycles, tales of the gods, tales of 
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Ulster, and Fenian tales, may lack the form and coherence 
of classical mythology, but they are rich in every other qual- 
ity. If their gods evade the modern imagination, their heroes, 
Cuchulainn, Diarmuid, and Finn, are not unworthy to rank 
with the Arthurian knights. The story of Deirdre has already 
passed into the sacred circle of high poetic themes, and the 
world is not likely to forget Oisin. But the tales have a fea- 
ture all their own. Unlike most other early peoples, the Irish 
blended natural beauty with the passions, human and divine, 
of their gods and heroes; and modern poets have found it easy 
to relate themselves to a literature as intimately connected 
with nature as their own. Did not Deirdre sing, as she left 
Alban, ‘My love to thee, O land in the east, and ’tis ill for me 
to leave thee, for delightful are thy coves and havens, thy 
kind soft flowery fields, thy pleasant green-sided hills, and 
little was our need for departing’? They dwelt in a land of 
pleasant trees, oaks and red-berried rowans; with streams 
whose pebbles and sands gleamed white through clear water; 
and there were cheerful sounds of birds; and in its season the 
noise of hunting was heard on the ancient hills. ‘Skittish 
deer,’ sang the Fenian minstrel of Aran, ‘are on her pin- 
nacles, soft blackberries on her waving heather; cool water 
there is in her rivers, and mast upon her russet oaks... A 
crimson crop grew on her rocks, in all her glades a faultless 
grass; even her crags afford friendly refuge, leaping went on, 
and fawns were skipping! Smooth were her level spots—her 
wild swine, they were fat; cheerful her fields, her nuts hung 
on her forest-hazel boughs, and there was sailing of long 
galleys past her. Right pleasant their condition all when the 
fair weather sets in; under her rivers’ brinks trouts lie; the 
sea-gulls wheeling round her grand cliff answer one the other 
—at every fitting time delectable is Aran.’ Partly because 
the national bards laid hold on the legends for poetic purposes, 
the early stories of Ireland have never ceased to influence the 
Irish mind, and it was from Finn’s band that a famous 
modern anti-English association took its name. That which is 
valid still in politics has potentialities for literature also. 
With the legends, or lying as a kind of detritus round 
them, there is the rich region of Irish folklore and supersti- 
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tion. The absence of great scientific collectors must not be 
allowed to conceal the richness of the store. Darkness, and 
winds, and woods have still their terrors for the peasantry; 
and many a country girl will shrink from the night where 
lurk the powers of the unseen world. It is only a few years 
since an Irish country-side was startled by the activity of a 
leprechaun. Mr. Yeats describes the ghostly watchers round 
an Irish village: ‘By the cross of Jesus! how shall I go? If 
I pass by the hill of Dunboy old Captain Burney may look out 
on me. If I go round by the water, and up by the steps, there 
is the headless one, and another on the quays, and a new one 
under the old churchyard wall. If I go right round the other 
way, Mrs. Stewart is appearing at Hillside gate, and the 
devil himself is in the Hospital Lane’; and in the same col- 
lection he tells of the small white square on the limestone cliff 
of Ben Bulben. “There is no more inaccessible place upon the 
earth, and few more encircled by awe to the deep considering. 
It is the door of faery land.’ Under normal modern circum- 
stances supernaturalism in literature is an appeal to artifice— 
something of the second intention. But for the Irish poet, 
fear of things unseen is still one of the primary emotions; and 
in his own mind there may lurk beliefs which neither modern 
philosophy nor modern religion can approve. No doubt the 
teachings of the Church have tended to blur the old impres- 
sions, and the waves of emigration and return have disquieted 
the peasant mind, but Ireland, in spite of everything, possesses 
to-day a greater mass of imaginative superstition than any 
other part of the British islands. 

With these beliefs, too, go the folk-tales of which they are 
the main inspiration. Ireland has not had the good fortune to 
possess either a Grimm or an Jan Campbell. The distinguished 
position of Campbell, his relation to his clansmen, and the 
educated enthusiasm of his interest in Gaelic literature, all 
went to make his collection of West Highland tales a master- 
piece. In Ireland, on the other hand, while enthusiasm has 
been present, too many elements of confusion have entered 
into the collection of tales. One is conscious, in Dr. Hyde’s 
Beside the Fire, of a rollicking irresponsible inclination on 
the part of his informants to give the dash of the Irish tem- 
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perament to tales usually free from individual characteristics 
and denationalized. The ‘short green man’ in one of the 
stories declares that he is no melodious lying Irishman, but 
it is hard to believe that the teller of the tale was not. The 
extent to which emigration has influenced Ireland, and the 
reflex influence of the American Irish, have assisted in weak- 
ening the folk-tales. Still, imperfection in the re-telling and 
the collection does not imply lack of material; indeed, the 
confusion seems often to have arisen from popular interest in 
their re-telling, and Ireland possesses no less than the Scottish 
Highlands a great folk-tale reservoir, from which modern 
individuals may draw for their private purposes. 

Music and literature have always maintained an entente 
cordiale, more especially in their primitive forms, and Irish 
folk-music exists in even greater superabundance than folk- 
story. Dr. Joyce can count more than 5000 Irish airs in print 
or soon to be in print, and, as the chief authority, his evidence 
of the place of music among the people is notable. ‘I spent 
all my early life,’ he says, ‘in a part of the county Limerick, 
where music, singing, and dancing were favourite amuse- 
ments. My home in Glenosheen, in the heart of the Ballyhoura 
Mountains, was a home of music and song; they were in the 
air of the valley, you heard them everywhere—sung, played, 
and whistled; and they were mixed up with the people’s 
pastimes, occupations, and daily life. Though we had pipers, 
fiddlers, whistlers, and singers of our own, wandering musi- 
cians were welcomed, and from every one some choice air or 
song that struck our fancy was pretty sure to be learned and 
stored up, to form part of the ever-growing stock of min- 
strelsy.’ 

It seems certain that many so-called Scottish airs may be 
traced to Irish originals, and the Irish people as a whole take 
more naturally to music than the Scotch, although they have 
hitherto found no Robert Burns to’ shape and edit verses 
worthy of the airs. Ireland has still a place for the wandering 
minstrel, and poets, as Lady Dufferin found when she wrote 
her Irish Emigrant, may still earn an easy introduction to the 
Irish nation by composing a new folk-song. 

Besides these indirect and unprofessional allies of letters, 
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Irish national literature has always had the support, at times 
misguided and misleading, of national and tribal bards. From 
the day when St. Columba won the battle for them at Drum- 
ceat, down to their late disappearance, a great professional 
class of poets caught the national themes of vérse, upheld the 
poetic tradition, and, if Dr. Sigerson’s enthusiasm has not 
misled him, not merely invented subtle new forms of rhyme, 
assonance, and rhythm, but affected deeply other national 
literatures. If, then, Ireland, with so rich a past, may claim 
in some sense to have been ‘the mother of literatures,’ her 
right to re-establish a school of modern bards, if not of saints, 
is at least arguable. 

Yet the literature with which I have now to deal is, in a 
sense, a new creation. The older masterpieces were in Erse, 
and, while the revival of the Irish tongue is a feature, and no 
insignificant feature, of the modern Irish movement, it is hard 
to believe that the modern Irish genius will find Erse at all as 
flexible and powerful for its purposes as English is. But there 
is a more fundamental fact to be considered. If Irish memory 
has no gaps within it, Irish national history has. Since the 
days of the Tudors, English policy has been directed to anni- 
hilate, as far as possible, the old Irish nation. Irish speech 
and dress were proscribed, lest externals should give their 
support to nationality. The Catholic church made way for the 
Anglican, and down to the last emancipating statute of 1829 
Irish Catholics paid the penalty of their fidelity by being 
deprived of their rights as citizens , and, through the 
eighteenth century, life itself was made a burden by penal 
statutes planned by one section of Christianity for the extir- 
pation of another. As late as 1884 a Protestant archdeacon 
(his name, Ryder, is worth pillorying) collected his tithes 
from a Catholic peasantry at the cost of twelve men killed and 
forty-two wounded. Down into the nineteenth century British 
authority so restricted Irish education that not merely did 
editors of school books ‘avoid presenting in their reading 
lessons anything in the slightest degree relating to Ireland 
from the orations of Grattan or Curran, or from the melodies 
of Moore,’ but when by chance Scott’s famous outburst on 
nationality : 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead,” 
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appeared in a first edition, the-authorities, with Archbishop 
Whately at their head, took it from the second. 


The French Revolution, however, came to reinforce the 
steady national resistance which men like Henry Grattan had 
begun to all Anglicizing attempts; and although the nearer 
past seems a region flood-swept, blasted, and barren, the new 
age which entered with the nineteenth century was in direct 
descent from the older Ireland, and one after another of the 
former reserves of nationality were opened to supply the needs 
of the latest leaders in national literature. 


The most natural form for the newer Irish literature to 
take was one essentially polemical and nationalistic. It began 
with Grattan’s Parliament and the enforced union of 1800, 
and the Irish genius found readiest expression in indignant 
eloquence and fighting ballads against England. In a sense 
the speeches of Grattan, Plunket, and their allies, are only as 
much, or as little Irish as those of Burke; but while Burke 
was an absentee genius, Grattan gave himself wholly to the 
country adopted by his ancestors, and his most famous sen- 
tence welcomed what seemed to be the recognition of Irish 
nationality of 1782: ‘Ireland is now a nation! in that new 
character I hail her; and bowing to her august presence, I 
say, E’'sto perpetua.’ Round him gathered a band of wits, 
poets, orators, and statesmen, many of them English by 
descent, but all of them Irish in sympathy and in the character 
of their genius. Two episodes there are in Irish history where 
a sudden concentration on Irish nationality brought together 
men of the different stocks in Ireland, and forced from them 
real, if crude, outbursts of national literature—the age of 
Grattan, and the age of Davis, The Nation, and the Young 
Ireland men. They were periods fruitful in Irish political 
ideas and Irish eloquence, but they also saw literature kindled 
into new energy by the prevailing national enthusiasm. The 
most natural form for the verse to take was that of the ballad 
or the political song. Nameless street singers and hedge- 
schoolmasters wedded new verses to old Irish airs, and as 
though the faculty were infectious, the English and Scottish 
North and East added their Boyne Water to songs of ’98 and 
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the older risings, and political discussion passed into song. 
Much of this early verse was good rough martial stuff, and 
two at least of the songs have remained effective, The Wearing 
of the Green and The Shan Van Vocht, the last verse of the 
latter of which may be taken as typical of the class: 


“And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 
Will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 
Yes Ireland shall be free, 
From the centre to the sea; 
Then hurrah for Liberty 
Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 

Then, when, after half a century, the ballad politics 
seemed to be flagging, a man of genius, Thomas Davis, exhi- 
bited his genius in no more significant form than when he 
gathered round The Nation the poetical forces of Ireland, and 
stirred the people with songs as well as with speeches. The 
nationalist verse never reached any high poetic power; but 
if Davis only once or twice rose to genuine poetry, few men 
have kept nationality nearer true verse than he and his col- 
leagues did in The Nation. Strict literary criticism is indeed 
out of place here. More recent and less impassioned bards 
have made their nationalist lyrics. There is a vague poetic 
suggestiveness about Mr. Yeats’ timid advances towards the 
rude nationalist muse; and Mr. Todhunter, in his poem on 
hearing an Irish girl singing in the twilight, or in Fairy Gold, 
pleasantly embroiders the edge of the national standard. But 
as Bismarck would have put it, to true nationalism there goes 
more weight of blood and iron than suits such pretty fancies. 
That weight, the later stormy and tragic events of Irish his- 
tory promise to supply. Another school of poets and idealists 
has once again headed another nationalist revolt, and Pearse, 
MacDonagh, Joseph Plunkett and other leaders of revolt 
revived the tradition of Thomas Davis. As before, the danger 
has been that in the grim political and fighting business the 
finer subtleties of literature should perish: but here at least 
in the heart of the struggle, is a lyric (To a Poet Captain) 
which strikes the true poetic note: 
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“His songs were a little phrase 
Of eternal song, 

Drowned in the harping of lays 
More loud and long. 


His deeds were a single word, 
Called out alone 

In a night when no echo stirred to laughter, 
To laughter or moan. 


But his songs new souls shall thrill, 
The loud harps dumb, 

And his deeds the echoes fill 
When the dawn is come.” 


As an appendix to the earlier phase of modern Irish literature 
one may include the verse of rollicking Irish society: the 
poetical companion of the Lever and Lover novels of humorous 
Irish social life. This was the world of Charles O’Malley, and 
Barney O’Hea, and the Widow Machree; whose later inhabi- 
tants include a certain Father O’F lynn, not to mentoin more 
recent, and less Catholic, clerical prodigies. The songs, like 
the novels, dance along to brisk jigging tunes, or reel a little 
tipsily under the influence of the cruiscin lan. There is no 
Celtic glamour, or Irish pathos, or Catholic piety here; but 
flesh and blood stirred to enjoyment, and, since the Irish blood 
is hot, and politics always a possible subject at prolonged 
potations, the generation of rollickers are not quite out of 
touch with political balladists. But perhaps it is safer to let 
the social poets roll past, careless of anxiety, to the tune of 
Larry M‘Hale: 


“With a larder supplied, and a cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to Kinsale; 
As he piously said: I’ve a plentiful board, 
And the Lord he is good to old Larry M‘Hale. 
So fill up your glass, and a high bumper give him, 
It’s little we’d care for the tithes or Repale; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in, 
If we only had plenty like Larry M‘Hale.” 


As the nineteenth century passed and as Irish nationalism 
strengthened rather than diminished, the cruder literary 
efforts began to pass into something more ambitious. The 
Young Ireland movement and reactions from it had affected 
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more than politics. Irish scholars began to revive Celtic 
scholarship, and to open to the world the treasures of the old 
Erse manuscripts. Ecclesiastical attention turned more to 
the past, and the glories of the Irish Church were remembered. 
Folk-tale, folk-song, myth, and ancient history all contributed 
to fill the minds of Irish writers with ideas and subjects purely 
Irish. What more natural than that the nation which, as one 
of its fervent servants claims, ‘created, organized and taught 
the verse-system of the modern world, ’should turn its revived 
traditions into worthy verse, and lead once more to the field 
of lyric poetry. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with later Irish poetry, 
and indeed the age of its prosperity may possibly have only 
now begun; but if it has lacked leaders as great as the more 
notable Victorians, it has furnished the most illustrious school 
of the poets in the United Kingdom, and Mr. Yeats makes no 
inglorious head. The theme, however, which has been followed 
so far demands not merely that Ireland be revealed as a land 
of poetry, but that the poetry be distinctively Irish—not 
British. Nor will it suffice to claim grief, and mystery, and 
spiritual beauty as distinctively Celtic, and prove the pro- 
position by showing poems illustrative of these emotions. Irish 
nationalism has been proved to be something more special and 
distinctive, and the advocate for Irish literature must answer 
questions as definite as these: are the actual notes of the older 
Irish tradition present? are the newer qualities in some way 
derivative from these, and separable from merely English 
conventions ? 


There have been poets, of whom Aubrey de Vere and Sir 
Samuel Ferguson are the chief, who opened up Irish history 
and legend as fitting subjects for Irish poetry. And Ferguson 
had more than a poetic interest in Ireland, as a rhyming letter 
in the tongue of his Scottish ancestors proclaims: 


“Lord, for ae day o’ service done her! 

Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight upon her! 

Here, Fortune, tak’ warld’s wealth and honour, 
You’re no my debtor, 

Let me but rive ae link asunder 

O’ Erin’s fetter.” 
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But intention and subject are not sufficient to make a poem 
Irish, and the verse of Ferguson is more closely related to the 
English than to the Irish tradition. There is a younger, 
greater poet, who has exemplified Irish nationality in its 
subtlest phases, and who, in spite of all his vagaries, has built 
up around him a new Irish school. Mr. Yeats is not only a 
poet and a mystic, but a student of the Irish tradition, and one 
whose most characteristic qualities draw from the true na- 
tional sources. 

It would be folly to expect so subtle an artist to have to 
do with political nationalism, ‘the desperate field,’ to use his 
own words, ‘where men hang out their garments upon forked 
branches to be banners of battle. To the critical ear his 
Cathleen ni Houlihan sounds with a falsetto note, although it 
may win a cheer from nationalist galleries. It is thin, airy, 
fine-spun (I do not say insincere) where the national poetry 
is rough, ‘good red-woollen stuff. Nor has he quite discovered 
the true place and limits of the ancient stories. He has used 
the Ulster heroes in his dramas, but the artificiality which 
affects the listeners has a deeper root than the rural staging 
which parodies the life in Emain and the ways of the demi- 
gods... Even Greek conventions are best left to those for whom 
they were living facts, Sophocles and Euripides, and Mr. Yeats 
has proved the futility of appealing through Irish archaeolo- 
gical symbols to the modern world. It is not a little significant 
that in the two experiments in Irish legend, in one of his 
volumes of verse, Baile and Aillinn, and The Old Age of 
Queen Maeve, the poet deserts the myth as an inadequate 
symbol of the personal feeling which preoccupies him: 

“T hardly hear the curlew cry, 
Nor the grey rush when the wind is high, 
Before my thoughts begin to run 
On the heir of Ulad, Brian’s son, 
Baile, who had the honey mouth; 
And that mild woman of the south, 
Aillinn, who was King Lugaid’s heir. 
Their love was never drowned in care 


1T am simply recording the impressions made on me by the acting of 
On Baile’s Strand. Cuchulainn, on the stage and in trivial costume, 
offended one’s sense of epic propriety. 
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Of this or that thing, nor grew cold 
Because their bodies had grown old, 
Being foiled to marry on earth, 
They blossomed to immortal mirth.” 
So much for the story; but the poet’s rather lame conclusion 
is this: 
“Let rush and bird cry out their fill 
Of the harper’s daughter if they will, 
Beloved, I am not afraid of her. 
She is not wiser nor lovelier, 
And you are more high of heart than she, 
For all her wanderings over-sea; 
But I’d have bird and rush forget 
Those other two; for never yet 
Has lover lived, but longed to wive 
Like them that are no more alive.” 

One sees the artist more securely settled, in his very bril- 
liant and individual essays and his prose fancies: where he 
seems the prophet and founder of a true national literature 
for Ireland. He is, however, surest, at once in art and in the 
Irish tradition, in the more perfect of his lyrics. It would be 
foolish to set his Celtic Twilight, with its charm of magic and 
faery, and things substantial but unseen, beside volumes of 
scholars in folk-belief. ‘I have,’ he confesses, ‘been at no pains 
to separate my own beliefs from those of the peasantry, and 
have rather let my men and women, dhouls and faeries, go 
their way unoffended or defended by any argument of mine.” 
But he has done something more essential for Irish folk-belief 
than to collect stray peasant superstitions. He has seen into 
the heart of the men who believed, and the unspeakable things 
they saw; and since the true lyric is the breath and finer spirit 
of that of which it speaks, he has concentrated the whole 
mystery of Irish faery lore into a poem, The Hosting of the 
Sidhe : 

“The host is riding from Knocknarea, 

And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare; 

Caolte tossing his burning hair, 

And Niamh calling, ‘Away, come away; 

Empty your heart of its mortal dream. 

The winds awaken, the leaves whirl round, 
Our cheeks are pale, our hair is unbound, 
Our breasts are heaving, our eyes are a-gleam, 
Our arms are waving, our lips are apart; 
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And if any gaze on our rushing band, 
We come between him and the hope of his heart.’ 
The host is rushing ’twixt night and day; 

And where is there hope or deed as fair? 
Caolte tossing his burning hair, 

And Niamh calling, ‘Away, come away. 
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It is significant, too, that his two most perfect dramas—perfect 
because they combine the qualities of the lyric and the drama 
—both touch on this strange companion world of spirit in 
which Irish humanity has always had so resolute a belief; The 
Countess Cathleen, with its Catholic-pagan legend of evil 
spirits and men’s souls, and The Land of Heart’s Desire, 
where 
“The faeries dance in a place apart, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 
For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
And even the wise are merry of tongue.” 


Irish folk-beliefs have found in Mr. Yeats their poet-laureate. 
For the rest, it is dangerous to take from so highly individual- 
ized a genius notable qualities and claim them as peculiarly 
Irish. Others, in other lands, have dabbled in magic, and 
Keats was as passionate a lover of the beauty of art; but at 
least his indomitable distrust of ‘sense and outward things’ is 
in the old Irish tradition; and that love of the subtle beauties 
of nature, in sound and sight, which was present in the ancient 
Irish poets, never phrased itself more perfectly than in The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree, with its glimmering midnight, and 
purple noon, and the gentle, confused murmur of the honey- 
bees, and the lapping of the waves on the shore. 

But national literature, before it may claim the honours 
of independent existence, must produce something more 
austere than energetic nationalist verse, or exquisite and airy 
lyrics. It must have learned to reflect the simple essentials of 
the life of the people, in form and language simple and great 
enough for that theme. Mere nationalism, rhetorical rather 
than poetic, inevitably degenerates into noisy bombast; and 
fine-spun fancies create, in excess, an impression of ineffectu- 
alness. Part of a national literature they may be, but they 
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can never in themselves justify its claim to literary autonomy. 
That justification comes directly, not from invention or deri- 
vative emotion, but from austere and simple reproduction of 
human facts. The surest proof of the existence of an older 
Scottish nationality lies in its power to force on Scott his 
simplest and most tragic scenes—the women in The Heart of 
Midlothian, or Meg Merrilies’ curse in Guy Mannering, or the 
peasant life in The Antiquary. Even in the many splendours 
of English literature the true centre lies in such sheer English 
life as Chaucer’s pilgrims furnish, or men and women in 
Bunyan’s book—Fearing, and Ready-to-halt, and Valiant-for- 
the truth—or, in later days, in the serious and tragic figures 
of Wordsworth’s northern peasants, who ‘live in the open 
sunshine of God’s love,’ but yet find that love operates through 
trivial providences and many griefs. This takes poet and 
reader from the region alike of the half-truths and foolish 
passions of politics, and of easy spiritual escapes into the sham 
infinite. Of Michael, Wordsworth said: 


“Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up upon the sun, 
And listened to the wind; and as before 
Perform’d all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance.” 


A true national literature dares art to prove its national bear- 
ing by transmuting homely details into gold. Has modern 
Irish literature achieved this final triumph? 

There has, of course, always been a light and cheerful 
literary fringe of Irish fiction, showing in pleasant relief the 
irresponsibilities of Irish life; but these furnish only casual 
pleasures for the alien reader. The English novel took its 
place not because of Dickens’ caricatures or Trollope’s church 
satire, but because Scott created Jeanie Deans, and Thackeray, 
Colonel Newcome. Humorous fiction is too facile and shallow 
a foundation for the literature I mean. Even where, as in 
Lady Gregory’s plays, the author has very faithfully repro- 
duced peasant language and feeling, the point of view is still 
too external. Hyacinth Halvey, and the people of The Jack- 
daw, and the other plays, are Irish oddities, tricked out for an 
artistic moment to look like people; and it is only where, as 
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in a little workhouse scene, the humour comes with more than 
a hint of trouble and hardship that Irish peasant life begins, 
in literature, to relate itself to the deep humanity of other 
true literatures. 

In the lyrics, too, which have almost a conventional list 
of Irish peasant griefs and passions, the ease with which the 
love or grief expresses itself suggests too often not the living, 
sorrowing Irish peasant, but the affected pose of figures in a 
melodrama. Even so notable a triumph as Lady Dufferin’s 
Irish Emigrant deals rather generously in stage properties— 
little stiles on which lovers may sit side by side, or May 
mornings, or graveyards, and only in its deeper phrases 
touches essentials. 

Of all the later lyric writers, two or three only awake 
through their peasant lyrics thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears. Now and then the Songs of the Glens of Antrim give 
Irish expressions to simple fundamental human feeling, in 
poems like Sea-wrack, Cuttin’ Rushes, and, perhaps best of all, 
in A Broken Song: 


“Where am I from? From the green hills of Erin. 
Have I no song then? My songs are all sung. 

What o’ my love? ’Tis alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 

If she was tall? Like a king’s own daughter. 
If she was fair? Like a mornin’ o’ May. 

When she’d come laughin’ ’twas the runnin’ wather, 
When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break o’ day. 


Where did she dwell? Where one’st I had my dwellin’. 
Who loved her best? There no one now will know. 
Where is she gone? Och,.why would I be tellin’! 
Where she is gone there I can never go.” 
And another writer, Padraic Colum, in spite of many crudities 
and failures, seems to me to touch the very heart of this deep- 
est nationalism, the real crude life of the folk themselves. 
Rough and true pictures of ploughmen, old western women, 
and one, singular and living of a Connacht drover coming east 
with his beasts, grip our deeper imagination, and the title of 
his tiny volume, Wild Harth, might well be taken as the 
watchword of a new tendency in Irish literature. 
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The true significance of J. M. Synge’s work—so pitifully 
broken in the middle of its promise—lies in its response to 
this call for direct treatment of serious Irish life. There is a 
limitation about his methods which might have grown into 
artistic monotony; and the sketch of the Aran Islands, which 
reveals so clearly the relations between his observation and his 
art, fails to convince readers who know the perfection of 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s notes on northern English life. It 
would be foolish to claim more than an imperfect greatness 
for him. Yet the diction which makes his prose the most 
novel and interesting of recent literary ventures, he himself 
has attributed to peasant originals; so that Ireland may claim 
for herself such bursts of prose poetry as raise The Play-Boy 
above grotesqueness, or give its high imaginative power to 
this passage from The Shadow of the Glen: 

‘We'll be going now, I’m telling you, and the time you’ll 
be feeling the cold, and the frost, and the great rain, and the 
sun again, and the south wind blowing in the glens. You'll 
not be sitting upon a wet ditch the way you're after sitting in 
this place... You’ll be saying one time, “It’s a grand evening, 
by the grace of God,” and another time, “It’s a wild night, God 
help us; but it’ll pass surely.” ... It’s not my blather you’ll 
be hearing only, but you'll be hearing the herons crying out 
over the black lakes, and you’ll be hearing the grouse and the 
owls with them, and the larks and the big thrushes when the 
days are warm.’ 

Circumstances which gave The Play-Boy of the Western 
World its notoriety have misled an ignorant public; for 
Synge’s art reached its perfection in Riders to the Sea, where 
peasant simplicity meets the demands of art as adequately as 
Greek culture did, and where the Nemesis of the sea provides 
a more inevitable Fate. The proof of the genuine strength of 
Irish national art, and the promise of a great future, lie in 
that little awesome tragedy with its language, pruned by 
sorrow of all excrescences: 

“They’re all gone now,” cries Maurya, the old mother, 
“and there isn’t anything more the sea can do for me. I'll 
have no call now to be up crying and praying when the wind 
breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is in the 
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east, and the surf is in the west, making a great stir with the 
two noises, and they hitting one on the other. I'll have no 
call now to be going down, and getting Holy Water on the 
dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the 
sea is when the other women will be keening. It isn’t that I 
haven’t prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty God. It 
isn’t that I haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you 
wouldn’t know what I’d be saying; but it’s a great rest I’ll 
have now, and it’s time surely.” 

In spite of some ambitious poetic vacuities, and many 
ill-advised experiments, the Irish literary movement, both in 
Erse and English, continued to progress down to 1914. In 
view of the directness and reality of Mr. Synge’s studies of 
Irish life, his loss is a great misfortune to the whole school. 
But Padraic Colum and the poets of the later nationalism 
have taken his place; and nothing augurs better for the future 
than the fact that A. E. , whose poetry, more even than that 
of Mr. Yeats, attempted the description of the indescribable, 
and the analysis of impalpabilities, has flung himself into the 
very heart of Irish life. It may be that literature has truly 
lost some precious contributions, but the future will justify 
his sacrifice. Mr. Russell too has had the courage to criticize 
defects in his fellow-poets. ‘Our literary men and poets,’ he 
says, ‘who ought to give us courage, have taken. to writing 
about the Irish as people “‘who went forth to battle but always 
fell,” sentimentalizing over incompetence instead of invigor- 
ating us and liberating us and directing our energies.’ Mr. 
Russell himself has set the manlier fashion. 

Whatever the political future of Ireland, the power of 
the great Irish tradition, and the leadership of men like 
Russell, Synge, Yeats, and the author of Wild Harth seem 
to promise the attainment at least of literary home rule. Yet 
thesliterary movement does right in refusing to ignore social 
and political conditions. Its ultimate success, indeed, will 
depend on changes which must, in some form or other, take 
place in Ireland within the next half century. Politics have 
given Ireland her nationalist poetry, but who shall say what 
deeper national characteristics they may have checked? It 
is so easy to assume that the heat and clamour of political 
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literature is a clear gain to the nation whose struggles they 
record, and to forget the quiet observation and deep reflection 
which they displaced, and whose natural products they may 
have blighted. Politics cost the author of Paradise Lost nearly 
twenty years of absence from poetry; and Anglo-Scottish 
rivalry in the Middle Ages left Scotland poor in civilization 
and poorer in letters. Nothing, it seems to me, would be so 
great a boon to the whole Irish people as the freeing of their 
minds from the frenzy of political agitation, and the creation 
of new opportunities for Irish imagination to turn disinter- 
estedly to art. 

In religion, the need for some such liberation is even 
more obvious. Scotsmen remember with a bitterness, which 
no Jacobite sentimentalism can lessen, that the cruel theo- 
logical battles of the seventeenth century stultified the kindlier 
imagination of their land for half a century, and left nothing 
behind but treatises which the historian, now their sole reader, 
would gladly omit from the raw material of his studies. Pro- 
testant and Catholic must still continue in their conscious 
intellectual life to believe that each is in possession of a truth, 
and the privileges attaching to that truth, necessarily denied 
to the other. But there are regions nearer the heart of truth 
than theology, where men differing in opinion may yet find 
community in instinct, sympathy, and even action. It was a 
stormy age in which John Bunyan wrote a book of the reli- 
gious life which lies deep below the storms of controversy; and 
Milton’s Cavalier readers found in Paradise Lost an illumi- 
nation which was neither Puritan nor Cavalier» To one 
outside the turmoil, the conflict of Ulster Protestant and Irish 
Catholic seems like some dreadful whirlpool which draws to 
itself all that is fair, and useful, and illustrious, flinging back 
to the shores which it has rendered barren some miserable 
and undecipherable fragments. The churches may not always 
have the gift of promoting literary production, but they have 
too often proved their power of blasting. Ireland needs a 
Peace of God to be proclaimed among the sects, and only a 
blasphemer of the gospel will believe that either party would 
sacrifice its principles in so Christian an act of toleration. 

To such an interested but external observer as I have 
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suggested, another fundamental change presents itself as 
necessary to literature. He watches a nation divide itself: 
socially, into peasantry, industrial population, and gentry; 
racially, into Irish, Scotch, and English; religiously, into 
Roman and Protestant. A frenzy of separation reveals itself, 
which weakens the heart of national life, and buys local gains 
at the cost of the good of the whole. I have already mentioned 
the religious war; but it is even sadder to reflect on the divorce , 
between the gentle and the common folk. Whatever triumphs 
in literature, politics, and war Scotland may have gained, she 
owed to a common feeling animating the whole nation. There 
was a gallant and sympathetic aristocracy, clansmen followed 
them even into the regiments of the British army, and gave 
their chiefs the glory which their fidelity earned. Writers like 
Scott, not merely connected themselves with fellow-authors of 
the most varied origins—gentlewomen, and herdsmen, and 
students—but sought instinctively the life of the people, and 
drew from it their central strength. And religion lent its 
sanction to this national community of temper. Whatever 
the differences which separate class from class, there comes a 
time for every true people, when the call to high and enthusi- 
astic action and thought fuses them all, and the national genius 
undivided and omnipotent appears. 

But the natural social leaders of Ireland have so often 
been indifferent, or absentee, or hostile, that the inspiration 
to common action between high and low has almost disap- 
peared. When, in 1838, a honest Irish Secretary appealed to 
the gentlemen of an Irish county through their obligations, 
they refused, with one accord, to make noblesse oblige their 
watchword, and this was the answer given by their leader: 
‘The part of the answer to which I particularly objected was 
this — “Property has its duties as well as its rights; to the 
neglect of these duties in times past is mainly to be ascribed 
that diseased state of society in which such crimes take their 
rise.” ’ 

Three changes, simple and sweeping, would place the 
Irish movement beyond fear of failure: the decisive solution, 
one way or another, of the Irish political problem, the willing- 
ness of theologians to hold it possible that they might be 
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mistaken, and the acceptance by the gentle and the prosperous 
classes of their Irish responsibilities—to Ireland as a whole. 
The seventy years since 1848 should have enabled a united 
Irish people to echo Davis’s fervid words: 


“What matter that at different shrines 
We pray unto one God? 

What matter that at different times 
Your fathers won this sod? 

In fortune and in name we’re bound 
By stronger bonds than steel, 

And neither can be safe and sound 
But in the other’s weal.” 


J. L. MORISON. 
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OME years ago a literary pundit said that if he were 4 

University examiner in English, he would ask but one 
question: if the examinees knew that, they would know all; 
if not, they knew nothing. The question was: Who was 
Lydia White? There was a hurried rush by other pundits, 
and no doubt Professors of English, to works of reference to 
find out who Lydia White was. She proved to be a bluestock- 
ing at whose tea-table the wits and poets of the Regency 
gathered like bluebottles. She was the author of at least one 
passable jest. Seeing her the sole Tory in a group of Whigs, 
Sydney Smith exclaimed: ‘Shall we sacrifice a Tory virgin?’ 
to which Lydia replied, ‘Oh; the Whigs would do anything to 
raise the wind,’ which at least proves that she knew her 
classics. 

This ‘Notes and Queries’ kind of question is probably not 
worse than a question that calls for the student’s impression 
of the professor’s impression of a poem or play. If one had 
to measure the current of English letters at the end, say, of 
the reign of George II, could one do better than ask: Who was 
Mr. John Newbery, and what did he do? Without that 
bustling, pimple-faced little man, English literature might 
have lost some masterpieces, and who knows whether Oliver 
Goldsmith woul dhave died of starvation or survived the fever 
that killed him? Between the patron and the gaol, there stood 
for the 18th century writer—the publisher; and Newbery was 
no bad specimen of his class. I write away from books of 
reference, but a small personal incident has revived my inter- 
est in Mr. Newbery. I venture to hope that it may be shared 
by some readers of the Quarterly. 

John Newbery was the son of a Berkshire farmer, and 
oddly enough the descendant of a bookseller of renown under 
Elizabeth, who published Hakluyt, Holinshed, and Stow. He 
went to Reading where he played the industrious apprentice, 
and married his master’s widow. While his business was 
printing, he engaged in any traffic to turn an honest penny, 
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and in a few years moved to St. Paul’s Churchyard in London. 
It was this step that brought Newbery into contact with 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and other great men. The best and 
most amusing picture of his character has been left to us by 
Dr. Johnson. We must quote part of it, if only as a specimen 
of that nervous English which Johnson could write. 


‘Jack’s cheerfulness and civility rank him among those whose 
presence never gives pain, and whom all receive with fondness 
and caresses. He calls often on his friends to tell them he will 
come again to-morrow; on the morrow he comes again to tell 
them how an unexpected summons hurries him away. When 
he enters a house his first declaration is that he cannot sit 
down; and so short are his visits that he seldom appears to 
have come for any other reason but to say he must go.. 


‘But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his chief desire is 
to have still more. Every new proposal takes possession of his 
thoughts; he soon balances probabilities, engages in the project, 
brings it almost to completion, and then forsakes it for another, 
which he catches with the same alacrity, hugs with the same 
vehemence, and abandons with the same coldness. 

‘Every man may be observed to have a certain strain of 
lamentation, some peculiar theme of complaint on which he 
dwells in moments of dejection. Jack’s topic of sorrow is the 
want of time. Many an excellent design languishes in empty 
theory for want of time. 


‘Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigue, without pro- 
portionate advantage, because he does not consider that no man 
can see all with his own eyes or do all with his own hands; 
that whoever is engaged in multiplicity of business must 
transact much by substitution and have something to hazard, 
and that he who attempts to do all will waste his life in doing 
little.’ 


Such in friendly caricature was this publisher, whose brain 
was always teeming with new ideas. In his memoranda of 
books to be published, we find for example proposals to print 
‘a plain and rational vindication and explanation of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England revised and corrected by a 
clergyman ‘for the benefit of the Poor of the Church of 
England’ all for one shilling, ‘a proper book for zealous Chris- 
tians to give their poor neighbours’—this side by side with 
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the Alcoran of Mahomet with ‘notes on the extravagances 
thereof’ and a copperplate of the view of Yarmouth with a 
proper description of its large mouth, large cavities and great 
harbour. The town and citadel clothed in hoop petticoats, 
Madam Valmodon’. This last proposal of course is an 
attempt to exploit the contemporary honours scandal. Lady 
Yarmouth was the last king’s mistress to be ennobled for her 
easy virtue, Just as no doubt Lord X. will prove to be the last 
peer ennobled for no reason but his easy virtue in gaining 
wealth and the singular judgement he displayed in distri- 
buting it. Of all John Newbery’s projects, however, we like 
the best that in which he prints a marriage sermon written 
by a bride anxious to have the first word: 


‘To print a sermon preached at the wedding of the Lady 
Eliz. by her Ladyship’s desire from the following words: 


Hebrews, chap. 18, verse 4. 


“Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled; but 
whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” 





‘Wrote by her Ladyship, and preached by her order on the 
day of her nuptials.’ 


Before, however, we touch on the provision made by John 
Newbery for the souls of his fellow countrymen, it is fitting 
to recall what he did for their bodies. His medicines brought 
him more fame than his books, not to say more money. It 
was the patent medicines and not the classics that enabled his 
son Francis to set up as a country gentleman. Here are some 
of the remedies that our forefathers’ sturdy constitutions 
managed to resist: Doctor Steer’s Oil For Convulsions, Mrs. 
Norton’s Mordant Drops, Greenough’s Lozenges of Tolu, 
Arquebusade Water, Angola Ptisan, Unguents de Cao,? Hun- 
gary Balsam, the Cordial Cephalic Snuff (a valuable property 
this), Dalby’s Carminative Mixture, and—most famous of 
all—Dr. James’s Fever Powders. When the young Pretender 
was retreating north to his final overthrow, a momentous 
agreement was signed in London between Robert James, 
physician, and John Newbery, bookseller. ‘For twenty-one 
years to make his pills for the gout, rheumatism, king’s evil, 


1The basis of this preparation was a ‘good fat young dog’ boiled in 
two gallons of water. 
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scurfy, and leprosy, and to sell them to J. Newbery for 8d. 
per box, each box containing two pills—one pill a dose, and his 
fever powder at 8d. per box, each containing two doses.’ No, 
Lydia White’s tea-table is not the best test of a knowledge of 
English literature. Far better ask: Who took Dr. James’s 
powders? With Bishop Berkeley’s Tar Water, itself the 
starting point of a profound metaphysic, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s inoculation against smallpox, (token of the new 
interest in the East), and this notable febrifuge, how deeply 
should we not penetrate into the thought, history and liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century. There is every reason to 
believe that Newbery had firm faith in his property; for he 
administered it in large doses to his brother’s ‘Horned Cattel’ 
for distemper. But the faith was widespread and deep among 
men of intelligence like Horace Walpole who wrote: ‘James’s 
Powder is my panacea; that is, it always shall be, for, thank 
God, I am not apt to have occasion for medicines; but I have 
such faith in these powders that I believe I should take [them] 
if the house were on fire.’ To this rather double-edged tribute 
from the man of the world, we may add that of Christopher 
Smart, who deemed it not incongruous to dedicate his Hymn 
to the Supreme Being to Dr. James! The dedication begins 
as follows: 


‘Dear Sir:— 

‘Having made an humble offering to Him, without Whose 
blessing your skill, admirable as it is, would have been to no 
purpose, I think myself bound, by all the ties of gratitude, to 
render my next acknowledgment to you, who, under God, 
restored me to health from as violent and dangerous a disorder 
as perhaps ever man survived. And my thanks become more 
particularly your just tribute, since this was the third time 
that your judgement and medicines rescued me from the grave, 
permit me to say, in a manner almost miraculous.’ 


After this lofty strain it is an anticlimax to mention that 
Kit Smart was married to Newbery’s step-daughter. The 
most eminent votary—if not martyr—of these Powders, how- 
ever, was Oliver Goldsmith. It will always be a nice point 
whether he died after taking Dr. James’s Powders or another 
‘just as good.’ As he grew worse, and the powders given to 
him failed of their effect, he exclaimed, ‘D—n that Hawes, I 
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ordered him to send me James’s Powder and he has 
sent me some other,’ and ordered the genuine article 
direct from Newbery’s shop. Was it this Hawes or 
another who tried to appropriate the medicine for himself in 
James’s latter days, claiming that he had prepared them, and 
who met James’s affidavit to the contrary by arguing that he 
was insane? It must not be imagined that James was a 
vulgar quack. ‘No man,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘brings more mind 
to his profession.’ In those liberal days it was proper for a 
reputable doctor to sell his own nostrums. With an eye to the 
benefit of ‘millions yet unborn,’ as Kit Smart phrased it, the 
old man spent his last years in laying up a magazine of the 
preparation, to protect the property against the swarm of 
substitutes that would appear on the market after his death. 
It was this stock, no doubt, that made John Newbery’s son a 
landed proprietor and sheriff of his county. 

We have felt it just to place this remedy in the forefront 
because it was Newbery’s chief means to prosperity in this 
world, and (if we may judge from his epitaph), his highest 
claim to consideration in the next: 


Stay, Passenger, and contemplate 
Virtues, which arose on this spot: 
Urbanity that adorned society, 
Knowledge that instructed it, 

Industry that raised a family to affluence, 
Sagacity that discerned, and 

Skill that introduced 

The most powerful discovery 

In the annals of medicine. 


The humble wisdom that taught 
And still teaches, Moral lessons 
To the rising generation. 


Lament! 
That a Breath inspired with such Virtues is sunk in dust. 


Rejoice! 
That through Christ, it is immortal!’ 
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Newbery’s second claim, it will be seen, to the considera- 
tion of posterity lies in his work for the ‘rising generation.’ 
He was indeed the pioneer of the vast mass of children’s books 
which have now risen to such a pitch of skill that they are 
enjoyed by adults if not by the children. In a woodcut of the 
period the shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard is depicted with 
/Esop carved in relief above the door, while a small boy 
eagerly drags his mother in to join the children who are 
already ransacking the ‘Juvenile Library.’ The good Doctor 
Primrose, whose pamphlet on the Whistonian controversy was 
published by Newbery, tells how his necessity was relieved at 
a wayside inn by ‘The philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, who has written so many little books for children. 
He called himself their friend, but he was the friend of all 
mankind. He was no sooner alighted, but he was in haste to 
begone, for he was ever on business of the utmost importance 
and was at the time actually compiling materials for the his- 
tory of one Mr. Thomas Trip.’ Not only Thomas Trip, but Tom 
Thumb, and Goody Two Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, and Jack 
the Giant Killer are characters that we owe to John Newbery 
himself and the dexterous pens at his command. Some may 
remember that one of Canning’s early writings was an elab- 
orate comparison between Tom Thumb and the Odyssey of 
Homer. In this field Newbery was a great emancipator—for 
nothing could be more dreary or revolting than the earlier 
books intended for children. It is true that Dr. James’s pow- 
ders and other properties of Newbery would pop out in the 
most unexpected places in these tales; nevertheless they did 
tell a story, and a story that was a ‘respectable instance of the 
accommodation of superior talents to the feeble intellects of 
infantine felicity.’ From George III downwards, the children 
of the period were brought up on Newbery’s books and New- 
bery’s doses. 

Newbery is best remembered as the friend and almoner 
of Oliver Goldsmith, and, on occasion, of Samuel Johnson. 
For years he and Goldsmith lived under the same roof at 
Canonbury Tower. 


1An award, called after Newbery, is now given yearly by an 
American society to the best children’s story. This year the winner is 
Hendrik van Loon. 
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There the sweet bard of Auburn sat and turn’d 
The plaintive moanings of his village dirge; 
There learned Chambers treasur’d lore for men 
And Newbery there his A, B, C’s for babes. 


It is indeed a question whether it was not he who introduced 
Goldsmith to Johnson. In the catalogue of Newbery’s publi- 
cations there are twenty-two titles under the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith, ranging from a life of Beau Nash to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and it has been argued that Goody Two Shoes 
should be added to the number. There are few better-known 
literary anecdotes than the tale of Goldsmith’s arrest for debt 
by his landlady, of his cry for help to Johnson, and of the 
manuscript Vicar of Wakefield that fetched £60 from the New- 
berys, and relieved his necessity. But is the story accurate? 
Dic Boswell forget? I have no means of unravelling the 
mystery. But it is certain that, while the book was not pub- 
lished till 1766, it was sold on October 28th, 1762. Either it 
was sold before it was written, in which case Boswell’s story 
is shaken, or there was an unconscionable delay, perhaps for 
business reasons, in publishing it. 

This kindly, indefatigable man died at fifty-four. If the 
epitaph composed for him savours of the affectation of the 
age, a little charade of Goldsmith’s shows the esteem of those 
who knew him best. 


What we say of a thing which is just come in fashion, 
And that which we do with the dead, 

Is the name of the honestest man in creation; 
What more of a man can be said? 


The business was divided between his step-son, his 
nephew, and his son Francis. The latter was an accomplished 
dilettante, to whom Dr. Johnson spoke a word in season. 
‘Young man, give the fiddle to the first beggar man you meet, 
or you will never be a scholar.’ Francis did not throw away 
the fiddle, but had the sense to prefer a good income from the 
Powders to the precarious life of a physician, and died a 
country gentleman. This artistic strain persisted in the 
family. His grandson went sketching and studying antiqui- 
ties in Italy, fell in love with a young Italian girl in a nunnery, 
and married her at 15. In middle life he removed with his 
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large family to Canada, and there he gave lessons in painting 
to a future President of the Canadian Academy. Family 
traits are lasting things. Is it only imagination that I trace 
in one of his children the kindliness and eagerness of John 


Newbery? 
XANTHIAS. 
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BHurope in 1922. 


There is still but one European question—the Treaty of 
Versailles. It was the offspring of two motives, a high ideal- 
ism and a natural human rancour. Which has been the more 
disastrous it would be hard to conjecture, even if each did not 
at every turn frustrate the other. President Wilson’s cry of 
self-determination has in practice resulted in a brood of small 
nations, most of them destitute of political wisdom and pos- 
sessed by an insensate nationalism. So far the creation of new 
nationalities has increased the sum of hatred, not dispelled 
it. In time we may hope they will make the economic accords 
necessary for their own preservation and for the life of 
Europe. There are signs that the process has begun, but at 
the present day the Customs lines are cords of strangulation, 
and the army of petty officials who swarm in the new States 
are a drain on their vitality. On the other hand, the punitive 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty, as every disinterested man 
now sees, mark the second stage in the decline of European 
civilization. It was natural and even pardonable that they 
should have been inserted, pardonable, that is, if expert 
opinion to the contrary had not been at the service of the 
treaty-makers. In the exalted days of victory few, and those 
not always men whose motives were above suspicion, saw that 
the victors were putting a knife to their own throats. It was 
certain that the Germans would do all in their power to evade 
paying and there was more than a doubt in the last few years 
whether a powerful ring in Germany, for purposes of private 
gain, were not forcing down the value of the mark. To-day 
the value of the mark is beyond their control and perhaps 
beyond ours. 

The murder of Dr. Rathenau may mark a turning-point 
in German history. It was recognized by those who knew 
Germany best that the Republican Government, though weak, 
was on the whole well meaning. But the Royalists held them 
in the hollow of their hands and might when it pleased them 
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overthrow the Republic. The Kapp Putsch was indeed a hasty 
and premature effort; but when the better judgement of the 
Royalist leaders saw their opportunity—and their opportunity 
would come at the moment when German industry was seri- 
ously shaken by the allied demands—then would come Revo- 
lution and perhaps chaos. The death of Rathenau, the min- 
ister who attempted to carry out the obligations of Germany 
towards the Allies, is a sign that the Royalists will shrink 
from no infamy to destroy the leaders of the Republic. These 
crimes are perpetrated by organizations; they are not the 
madness of individuals. It is unfortunate that some writers 
with a leaning towards Germany have attempted to minimize 
the significance of the Royalist movement. I have seen, for 
example, an attempt to represent the Orgesch as an innocent 
Agricultural Society. That is the mask, and so it is repre- 
_ sented to well-meaning visitors to Germany. But these 
societies with innocent ostensible purposes covering dangerous 
political plans are modelled on the Freiheitskrieg against 
Napoleon. The Orgesch is an organization to accomplish the 
‘freedom’ of Germany against her enemies: so an officer form- 
ing a society for assassination defined its ends in contradis- 
tinction to the narrower purposes of his own group. The 
Rathenau murder has made clear the political gulf between 
the bourgeois parties and the Socialists; it has revealed the 
political instability of the new Germany. But this instability 
itself depends in large measure upon the economic condition 
of Germany, from which the Allies are endeavouring to extract 
what it does not possess. It is the height of folly to allow 
moral indignation or hate to blind us from the pit before which 
we stand. 

The prime responsibility for this chaos must be laid upon 
the British Government. In the old days a minister like 
Castlereagh exacted a reasonable penalty, cut his losses, and 
tried to restore Europe to ordinary conditions as rapidly as 
possible. But this Government, in order to win an election, 
added to the legitimate military indemnity, which Germany 
could pay, claims for pensions and civil damages not included 
in the Armistice terms, which Germany cannot pay. This 
was a folly as well as a breach of faith. If the Entente is dead 
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to-day, the responsibility lies with those who planned the 
British general election of 1918. To the French our belated 
magnanimity seems like perfidity. 

What the British now see is the mark moving rapidly to 
the level of the Austrian crown or the preposterous rouble; 
they recognize that they have received £46,000,000 in repara- 
tions while the cost of the army of occupation to insure the 
payment of this is£538,000,000,and that a low mark in Germany 
means a high unemployment rate at home. This is not a 
mercenary point of view; for on foreign trade depends the 
well-being and the political stability of the British Isles. So 
little is this recognized even by leading statesmen that Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain stated in the House that foreign trade 
was merely the surplus of domestic trade. 

The war and the blockades proved that Kurope—nay, the 
world—was an economic organism in which no member could 
be cut off from the others without ruin. But the dislocation of 
currency caused by international indebtedness and repara- 
tions is simply a multiplication of blockades, part voluntary, 
part now beyond our immediate power. The issue then 
between Great Britain and France deserves the closest atten- 
tion, because the real question involved is whether the legal 
rights conferred on the Allies by the Treaty of Versailles shall 
be used as an instrument for completing the economic disinte- 
gration of Europe. 

When the mark first made its spectacular fall, it was 
obvious that the French were shaken. It is true that they 
immediately proposed a controle, that is supervision, of German 
finances. But Paris did begin to open its mind to a situation 
which had been grasped much earlier by men whose interests 
were less desperately involved. It is fair to note the situation 
of a French Government, pledged to extort the last france for 
the rebuilding of Northern France. Behind M. Briand stood 
M. Poincaré; behind M. Poincaré stands the eager figure of 
M. Tardieu, the henchman of Clemenceau. Behind the col- 
lapse of reparations lurks national bankruptcy. The repara- 
tion payments have, like those to the British, been swallowed 
up by the army of occupation. For the actual reconstruction 
of Northern France eighty-five milliard francs have been 
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advanced by the French Government, and as much more will 
probably be needed. 

Unfortunately the British note on international debts 
clouded the atmosphere in which the London Conference was 
to be held. It too was perfectly logical. Great Britain owed 
a vast sum to the United States, largely as _ security 
for her allies. It was therefore impossible to consider one 
part of the question of international indebtedness apart from 
the nation that held the key to the whole situation.t This note 
ruffled the Americans, quite unnecessarily, and exasperated 
the French. For it placed Great Britain in the position of 
asking the French to relax their claims on an enemy, while 
insisting on her own claims upon her ally up to the amount 
of her debt to the United States. It might be possible 
for France to make an arrangement with Germany, but 
behind that is the spectre of the immense unliquidated debts to 
Great Britain and the United States, with their territories 
unravaged, and their resources still great. With this back- 
ground it is not surprising that Great Britain’s proposals, 
however reasonable in themselves, should be rejected. On the 
other hand, it was equally impossible for Great Britain to 
assent to what is practically the exploitation of German 
resources, and the wide-spread ruin that would follow. 

The statesmen of the world are powerless between two 
facts, public opinion, and economic law. Each nation, bur- 
dened under taxes and moved by suspicion or bitterness 
against its neighbours, is unwilling to forgo its claims by an 
act of commonsense. The chief creditor sees in Europe a 
cluster of misbehaving nations that would apply cancelled 
debts to new armaments. Great Britain is unwilling to act 
without the United States, and France sees herself crushed 
between her allies and her enemy. Is there no way out of the 


1Jt is not generally known that in the spring of 1917 the British 
Government sounded the U.S. Government about ‘the liability for sums 
already lent to Great Britain by America and re-lent by the British 
Treasury by our Continental Allies for the purpose of financing the 
common struggle. It was proposed that the United States should sub- 
stitute itself for us as the immediate creditor of the countries which 
had actually received and spent the money we had borrowed, and that 
our liability to the United States should be pro tanto diminished. This 
proposal was not welcomed, nor was it acted upon.’ 
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circle? Commonsense would suggest that the first and the 
best thing to be done is to estimate the debts, not by their face 
value, but by the actual power of any country to make good 
the waste of five years of war and three years of war in peace. 
It is no time to wait until all nations have seen light; the 
crisis is too near. If Great Britain, without waiting for the 
United States, were to write off debts that she can never hope 
to see repaid, she might then persuade a France assured of 
her goodwill that the present allied policy to Germany gains 
nothing and will entail measureless calamities for Europe. 
This gesture need not be an offensive act of charity. Great 
Britain might, as has been suggested, exchange the debt of 
France, Belgium, and Italy for the C. Bonds issued by Ger- 
many. But public opinion, nourished on lies and false 
promises, is hardly ready for this step. We shall sink deeper 
into the morass before we are sober. The remainder of this 
year will be a time of intense and painful interest. Those who 
have the interest of civilization at heart will do well to watch 
events, not only in France and Germany, but in Italy. 


The Embargo. 


Between the recriminations of Grand Trunk shareholders 
and the exasperation of farmers in Canada over the embargo 
on cattle, the atmosphere between Great Britain and Canada 
has not been pleasant of late. During the war promises were 
a cheap commodity, as the treaties exacted from Great Britain 
and her allies may easily prove. The embargo of 1896 was 
imposed solely as a measure of precaution’; it has become an 
instrument of protection. When in 1917 the Minister of Agri- 
culture promised that it should be removed, he had in mind 
two facts: that the danger from Canadian herds was slight 
or non-existent, and that the British stock of cattle was likely 
to be seriously diminished by the submarine blockade, then at 
its height. He had of course no power to speak for Scotland 
without consulting the Scottish authorities, or for Ireland, 
which was not under his department. He stated more than 


1In the twenty years before the passing of the Act 850,000 animals 
were affected with foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia; in the 
twenty years since just over 4,000. 
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once that he had not consulted the Irish Department. A month 
later it was announced in the House of Commons that the 
prohibition rested ‘rather on the agricultural policy of the 
United Kingdom than on the risk of diseases, from which, for 
many years, Canada herself had been remarkably free.’ This 
statement also added, what was plainly true, that while farm- 
ers at home were being asked to reduce their live stock, per- 
mission was impossible. In March, 1919, after the Armistice, 
the Minister told Canadian representatives that the unsettled 
condition of British agriculture after the war made the 
moment inopportune to raise the embargo. A year later this 
conversation was reported to the Canadian House of Commons 
by Dr. Tolmie.? 

It is fair to give these facts in order that the position of 
the Ministry of Agriculture may be understood. Its policy 
was protective in the widest sense of that word, and appeared 
the more urgent because of the depression in British agricul- 
ture. These qualifications made, it is evident that all who 
heard Mr. Prothero at the Conference understood him to make 
a definite promise, and the delay in fulfilling it caused wide- 
spread irritation. 

In Great Britain the interests were not unanimous; those 
not pecuniarily interested have become almost unanimous that 
a question of good faith is involved. The breeders are 
naturally against the invasion of their market—they were not 
consulted. Graziers in general have taken the opposite view, 
and the Guildhall meeting showed that the urban interests 
were strongly for raising the embargo. The Cabinet was, 
and is, divided. But one effect of the controversy has been 
to create a mass of public opinion, which no Government can 
ignore, against a law that Canada resented and expected to 
be revised. If the advocates of delay had been able to prove 
to the Royal Commission that the importation of Canadian 
cattle involved serious risk to British herds or to the pockets 
of their owners, then there might have been a case for recon- 
sideration. But this was not so. On July 24th, the House of 


2These are the dates given by the present British Minister of Agri- 
culture. I cannot now verify them; but is ‘March 11, 1920’ a mistake 
for ‘March 11, 1919’? It is extraordinary that there should be a delay 
of a year in reporting this conversation. 
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Commons expressed a decisive opinion on the issue. Now 
that the Government has received its directions, action must 
follow. But the debate in the House of Lords a few days later 
has shown that the breeding interests may take a line which 
will, if adopted by the Government, still operate against 
Canadian cattle. They now lay all their stress upon an ade- 
quate quarantine before cattle are admitted. This is a legi- 
timate precaution, and is enforced by the Canadian Govern- 
ment itself upon imported cattle. But quarantine may be 
made so expensive as to nullify the freedom to import. In 
the interests of goodwill it is to be hoped that quarantine 
regulations will be as little burdensome as is compatible with 
safety. 

The removal of the embargo will, it is hoped, in some 
degree compensate the Canadian farmer for the restriction of 
his market to the south. But high authorities—on both sides 
of the water—appear to be doubtful whether the new market 
will prove to be of great importance. High railway and ship- 
ping rates have made the carrying of cattle a much more 
expensive business than it was in the eighties and nineties. 


A. S. F. 
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The Manuale Scholarium, an Original Account of Life in the 
Mediaeval University, translated from the Latin by 
Robert Francis Seybolt, Ph.D., Harv. Univ. Press, 1921. 
Leg tb PAPA 


This anonymous late fifteenth century students’ hand- 
book has hitherto been known to English readers only through 
references in the works of various historians of the university 
movement and an abridged chapter in Coulton’s Mediaeval 
Garner; nor has it ever before been completely rendered into 
any modern language. For the publication of a translation 
alone, Professor Seybolt would have deserved our thanks. To 
have added a considerable body of admirable notes explaining 
passages otherwise obscure, is to place the reader under a 
double debt of gratitude. The translation is from the edition . 
of F. Zarncke, of whose work Die Deutschen Universitdten im 
Mittelalter (Leips. 1857) it occupies forty-eight pages. As 
this old work is not generally available in America we can 
only regret that the present volume has not been extended to 
include the original text; an addition which would not have 
made it exceed two hundred pages in all, and would have 
rendered it a priceless treasure. 

The Manuale consists of a series of eighteen brief, racy 
dialogues, held, with one exception, between two students of 
Heidelberg, who exchange questions and information on a 
variety of student concerns. The useful advice which it is the 
purpose of the booklet to convey, is spiced for the student- — 
reader’s palate by much merry banter. Like the humour of 
the E'pistolae Obscurorum Virorum of a generation later, that 
of these dialogues is rather broad than subtle. Some portions 
would produce a fair number of laughs per minute if offered 
on the vaudeville stage to-day. The Second Chapter is the 
celebrated description of the depositio cornuum, or initiation, 
by which the beanus (yellow beak, or as we should say, green- 
horn) or recently arrived freshman, becomes a scholaris, or 
undergraduate student. Of this it may be said that the author 
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has not merely recorded a familiar rowdy and rollicking 
student scene: he has given it a distinct dramatic quality. 

The translation has been made with ‘rather free use of 
student colloquialism’ in order, as the translator explains, ‘to 
preserve ... the university setting and the adolescent spirit 
of the dramatis personae, as well as to cope with the problem 
presented by the bad Latin, and the etymological vagaries of 
the unknown author.’ So we meet with such familiarities as 
‘shut up!’, ‘go ’way!’, ‘old scout’, ‘old sport’; and ‘sis ergo 
taciturnus’ is rendered ‘keep it under your hat.’ 

The Manuale will remind the modern undergraduate that 
in spirit and behaviour he is much like, while in methods and 
mental outlook he is far different from, his predecessor of 
four and a half centuries ago. 

JOHN T. MCNEILL. 


* * * * * * 


McGill and its Story, 1821-1921, by Cyrus Macmillan. Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1921. 
Pp. 304. 


In this record of her century of history Professor 
Macmillan has rendered timely and valuable service to his 
university. Those acquainted with twentieth century McGill, 
and with the rapid rise of new Canadian universities in recent 
years, must be impressed on reading the early chapters of 
this book with the profound contrasts between life in this 
country to-day and a century ago. It seemed for many years 
that the academic orphan child of James McGill would perish 
of neglect or abuse. The foundation date, 1821, is really of 
comparatively slight importance in the story. In that year, 
indeed, the university obtained her charter. The foundation 
endowment had been made available by the death of the 
founder eight years before. But a series of obstacles had 
slowly to be overcome before any real progress could be made. 
The Royal Institution, guardian of the trust, only attained 
definite organization in 1818. Relatives of the founder’s 
French-Canadian wife tried to maintain possession of Burn- 
side Place: it was finally secured by process of law in 1829. 
Still followed years of distressing poverty and lack of equip- 
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ment and accommodation. Only in 1833 did the first graduate 
obtain his degree. The first building constructed for the 
university was opened ten years later; by that time, thirty 
years from McGill’s death, there were twenty students in 
attendance. The institution remained a dwindling infant, 
making no measurable contribution to Canadian life till 1855. 
If there was heroism and vision in those days among the 
friends of McGill the officials seem very rarely to have shown 
evidence of either. The first Principal, Bishop G. J. Mountain 
(1824-1835) is a respected but ineffectual figure in her his- 
tory. His successor’s days were days not only of small 
things, but of small thoughts. Grave defects in the organiza- 
tion of the board of governors were among the causes of the 
distressing situation of the university. Amendments of the 
Charter brought some improvement in 1852: none too soon, 
for the buildings had been abandoned and some of the pro- 
fessors dismissed. Freed from the control of Downing Street 
and supplied with governors resident near enough to attend 
meetings, McGill then entered upon a new era, and began at 
last to fulfil her founder’s dream. Dr. Macmillan reminds us 
that Montreal was a small town early in the century: and 
other accounts, such as Greig’s Hochelaga Depicta, 1839, con- 
firm the impression of a primitive community. We should 
not expect the record of rapid growth which a century later, 
for example, falls to the lot of McGill’s Pacific daughter, the 
University of British Columbia. 

The book may be said to have two heroes, James McGill and 
Sir William Dawson. The founder’s life was that of a typical, 
sturdy, genial and adaptable Scot who amassed a fortune in 
the fur trade and yet retained an interest in the agencies of 
culture. From the comparatively scant materials the author 
has succeeded in making this early benefactor a living per- 
sonality, moving among his contemporaries as a man of force 
and charm. For the genesis of the McGill bequest due credit 
is given to the influence of his friend the young Anglican 
cleric from Aberdeen who afterwards became Bishop 
Strachan. A nearer and more imposing figure is that of the 
great Nova Scotian whose devotion to the university during 
his long principalship (1855-1893) is the most important 
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factor in the solid and continuous growth of McGill in the 
latter half of the century. The career and policy of Principal 
Dawson are charmingly and sympathetically depicted. The 
70’s brought security and expansion, and in Dawson’s later 
days the university had assumed a national significance. 

Though obviously prepared for the centenary occasion, 
the work bears the character of sound history, being based on 
first-hand documents which have evidently been carefully 
studied. Footnotes are lacking, but the documents cited or 
quoted are usually indicated in the text. Early scenes, and 
prominent persons of the story, are presented in excellent cuts. 
The work is not exhaustive, and on many points the curious 
reader will desire more information than is supplied. We 
are not told, for instance, how the appointment of Dawson 
came about. A feature of exceptional interest is the account 
given in Chapter VIII of ‘College Life in Mid-Century.’ One 
is surprised to find McGill student life three-quarters of a 
century since a thing remote and unfamiliar, almost as 
entirely by-gone as that of the Middle Ages; and one wonders 
whether the contemporary archives of Queen’s or Toronto 
would disclose a similar set of student customs. 


JOHN T. MCNEILL. 
3 * ok * ¥ % 3K 
My Discovery of England, by Stephen Leacock. S. B. Gundy, 
Toronto: $1.50. 


What impels visitors to become didactic? The mildest 
man seems to be seized with a missionary fervour as he dis- 
embarks. This is not Mr. Leacock’s way. His burlesque 
manner wraps up a great deal of shrewd criticism, which he 
dispenses with even justice to both sides of the water. He is 
a humourist with whom his victims laugh. How admirable is 
his description of the ‘live-wire’ professor with his executive 
ability and his hope of being promoted to a soap-factory! 
Perhaps the best of Mr. Leacock’s chapters—if we except that 
on Oxford—is the comparison of the British and American 
press. Even the editor of the Spectator, after a careful ex- 
planation of his position, would enjoy the burlesque of his 
correspondence column. ‘We call a murderer a “thug” or a 
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“oun-man” or a “yeg-man.” In England they simply call him 
“the accused who is.a grocer’s assistant in Houndsditch.” 
This designation would knock any decent murder story to 
pieces.’ Alas, the English paper dare say nothing else, on pain 
of being admonished for contempt of court. But we forget the 
chapter entitled, ‘Is Prohibition coming in England?’ a sub- 
ject investigated by Mr. Leacock with minute and loving care. 

‘I found that, classified altogether, there are seventeen 
reasons advanced in Scotland for taking whiskey. They run 
as follows: Reason one, because it is raining; two, because 
it is not raining; three, because you are just going out into 
the weather; four, because you have just come in from 
the weather; five,—no, I forget the ones that come after that. 
But I remember that reason number seventeen is “because it 
canna do ye any harm.” On the whole, reason seventeen is 
the best.’ 

‘Put in other words this means that the Scotch make use 
of whiskey with dignity and without shame: and they never 
call it alcohol.’ 

You can enjoy Mr. Leacock’s book at railway speed. For 
the sauntering whimsical style of humour you must go else- 
Where. Well, we cannot have too many varieties of humour- 
ists. But is this connected with his frank dislike of the pun, 
wearisome enough at any level but the best, and his criticism 
of the ‘pedantry’ of English insistence upon correct quotation 
and pronunciation, especially of the classics? This may 
degenerate into verbalism; but one great strand of English 
humour, from Lamb to Lucas and Max Beerbohm, has grown 
out of a reverence for the language and a perception of the 
delicate humours inherent in it. And if we laugh at the man 
who flounders in attempting to soar, that is a guard against 
the defacers of our most valuable coinage. 

May Mr. Leacock make many more journeys, ‘in the ducal 
suite of the Aquitania’, to investigate the progress of prohi- 
bition in England, and tell us the result. 

F. 
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.» THE BOOK OF ACTS ONCE MORE 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the 
Apostles. Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp 
Lake. Vol. 1. Prolegomena, ii. Criticism. 


In spite of all the clever depreciation of the Victorian 
Age which is fashionable to-day, it was in reality a revolu- 
tionary period in human thought. The scientific spirit was 
coming into its own, and that too with much searching of 
heart. The awakened intellect had grown distressingly 
inquisitive. What had been accepted hitherto in philosophy, 
theology, or political and social theory was subjected to-a 
flame of criticism that sprang out of long smouldering con- 
ceptions now fanned into activity by the breath of the new 
spirit. It was not such a smug and complacent era as has 
been assumed. There was far too much anxiety as to the 
deepest issues of life to permit a brushing aside of the pro- 
phets of the new scientific temper. 

The Church was in a peculiarly difficult position, for at 
that stage criticism was growing powerful and destructive. 
No longer, after the middle of the century, was Protestantism 
so confident, as against Newman, in the ‘Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture’, from which a thoroughly compacted doctrinal 
system had been drawn setting forth the way of Salvation. 
The mind that could rest in it was satisfied, but many doubted. 
Newman himself long craved the certitude that such a system 
could give; but when he realized that the new liberalism was 
undermining the props upon which the structure of his creed 
rested, he betook himself to Rome, in which he thought he had 
discovered infallible authority in the quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. His Grammar of Assent remains 
even to-day a classic treatise on Certitude in religion. 

Now it is not Newman but the Protestant who is in 
anxiety, as indeed he will always by the very nature of his 
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position be subject to clouds of doubt being on occasion swept 
across his sky. The educated Christian asks himself how the 
Protestant claim can be maintained that the Bible is the only 
infallible Rule of faith and manners. Of course this question 
is disturbing mainly to those who, having begun to philoso- 
phize upon their beliefs, are under the necessity of formulating 
to themselves a creed. The vast multitude of Protestants read 
their Bible for edification, and as Coleridge said ‘It finds 
them’. The majesty of its conception of God and His handi- 
work, its marvellous penetration into the depths of the human 
heart, the variety and sincerity of its depiction of human 
character, the poignancy with which it expresses man’s 
yearning for relief from sin, its hopeful cry for fuller life, 
the reign of righteousness promised by the prophets, the 
serene altitude of Jesus lifting His followers into communion 
with the Father, bestowing on them forgiveness of sins and 
pointing them with assurance to the Kingdom of God—in all 
this there is an inexhaustible and sufficiently intelligible 
source of supply to more than meet the religious needs of the 
Christian. But the theologian or the educated Christian, 
possessing the same faith rooted in the same soil, has the 
additional task of getting also a theoretic basis on which he 
can justify his faith to his reason. His mind must be in 
harmony with his heart. For such an one the question asked 
above as to the Bible is less disturbing to-day than it was a 
generation ago. He sees that the scientific spirit, with its 
devotion to truth rather than to certitude, has cut away, often 
it is true with no little pain, the local and the secular, so that 
the universal truth is gradually coming into fuller view. 

In almost every department of life there is a longing for 
reconstruction, but we have been disappointed so far. We are 
still standing among materials lying about, and have not laid 
the foundations of any stately edifice in which we may hope 
to find a home or even an abiding-place for a season in the 
progress of the human spirit. Is the same to be said about 
religion? Probably. There has been an abundance of criti- 
cism. Also the terrible experience of the last few years has 
driven men out of the shelter of the trite and the conventional. 
Authority has lost prestige, at least in the English-speaking 
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world, and thinking people are wondering where new sanctions 
are to be found for the re-establishment of an ordered society. 

It may be taken for granted that any reconstruction of 
the Protestant view of Christianity must rest upon a 
thorough examination of the documents of the Faith. Assum- 
ing that Christianity has not been a failure, but also that it 
does not hold the sway over the will and purpose of Western 
civilization that might be expected after nearly two millennia 
of its existence, two questions arise: first, whether by its 
nature and profession the Founder and His followers can be 
interpreted as having preached a gospel of Progress such as 
would be accepted by the world as a token of success; and, 
secondly, whether a more patient and sincere investigation of 
the sources which contain the earliest accounts of our Faith 
will not release a purer flow of loyalty to the Gospel. To the 
first question an answer will not be attempted in the present 
article. The second is the inspiring belief of most scholars of 
the New Testament. There is of course a purely scientific 
spirit which has no concern beyond the desire to discover the 
origines as they actually were, but religion is of such para- 
mount importance to man that few scholars in this branch 
are so coldly objective. Yet a book is always regarded with 
some suspicion which when treating of an historical subject 
exhibits a tendency to edification. But the finest scholarship 
is that which does justice to the persons and genius of a 
movement or its literature. 

Half a century ago the most prominent names in New 
Testament criticism on the Continent were Strauss, Baur and 
Renan; and in England the book called Supernatural Religion 
attracted popular attention. In Britain the attack on the 
historicity of the Gospels and the Acts called forth the work 
of Lightfoot and of Hort, the latter a very great scholar who 
has perhaps not received his meed of recognition partly 
because of his condensed style. These were followed by San- 
day, who possessed a singularly judicial mind. Another 
scholar of high promise was J. H. Moulton, who fell a victim 
to the submarine warfare. In Scotland A. B. Bruce was a 
‘pioneer, and Denney won a commanding position both by his 
personality and his progressive scholarship. The only living 
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scholar to be mentioned is Sir William Ramsay, the archaeo- 
logist and traveller in Asia Minor. New Testament investiga- 
tion is being vigorously carried forward by a host of 
competent persons in Britain and America whose contribu- 
tions are fully abreast of what is being done on the Continent. 
Science is international. Men’s labours are subjected to severe 
scrutiny from every quarter. The glamour of names is gone. 
Radical opinion as such is of little account, and whatever 
dominance Germany may have exercised for a time has been 
taken from her by her downfall. Hereafter the work of her 
scholars will be sifted by those of other countries as dispas- 
sionately as that of their nearest neighbours, and their judge- 
ment will be discounted more than it was before the war. 

About two years ago there appeared the first volume of a 
work planned by Dr. Foakes Jackson and Dr. Kirsopp Lake, 
the general purpose of which is ‘the study and, so far as 
possible, the explanation of the Beginnings of Christianity’. 
It dealt with the general subjects which constituted the back- 
grounds of the period in the Jewish and Hellenistic worlds. 
This serious undertaking by two such scholars was received 
with respect, and the volume was recognized as affording a 
survey in reasonable compass for English readers. of the 
results of recent scholarship, similar to what was done nearly 
twenty years ago for German readers by P. Wendland in his 
Romisch-Hellenistische Kultur, and in 1921 by Eduard Meyer 
of Berlin, the historian of antiquity, who has published the 
first two volumes of a very significant and independent work, 
called Ursprung und Anfinge des Christenthums. A compari- 
son of this volume with Introductions to the Apostolic Age of 
a generation past shows what a flood of light has during the 
interval been thrown upon the Hellenistic Age. Discoveries 
through travel, the decipherment of inscriptions, the unearth- 
ing of papyri, and a more thorough investigation of historical 
material have made it necessary to revise opinions on the 
language, the religious and philosophic ideas and even the 
government of the Empire. Much remains to be done, but 
the field is very fruitful. 

The second volume as described at the head of this article 
has just appeared, and it need hardly be said that it is a 
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product of first class scholarship and of thorough scientific 
method. Associated with the editors are several eminent 
scholars who treat of special subjects. Valuable though these 
discussions are, they leave the impression of being articles in 
a composite work, and what one would desiderate is a single 
treatment of the whole unified by the editors into an impress- 
ive treatise. 

The opening chapter is devoted to the Greek and the 
Jewish traditions in writing history. Historical accuracy was 
seldom aimed at by the Greeks, the material was re-cast, and 
speeches freely composed in the interest of rhetorical form. 
‘The prefaces and dedications of Luke at once suggest classi- 
fication with the contemporary Hellenistic historians’. The 
Jewish ideal is ‘to give teaching and law rather than accurate 
and full narration of events.’ A Greek writer would invent 
speeches but would pay more respect to facts. One of the 
problems to consider is how far Luke was influenced by Greek 
and how far by Jewish methods. 

Passing over, for the present, the next two chapters I 
shall turn to a characteristically suggestive discussion by 
Professor F. C. Burkitt on ‘The Use of Mark in the Gospel 
according to Luke’, the purpose of which is to deduce from 
Luke’s treatment ofthis source in Mark his general method 
as a guide to the structure and character of Acts. He chooses 
the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, Luke xix-xxi, where the author 
‘seems to have had little beyond the narrative of Mark x, 32- 
xiil’ and he finds that ‘he has treated his source not only with 
freedom and skill, but also with intelligence and substantial 
fairness... What concerns us is not that Luke has changed 
so much but that he has invented so little. It may indicate 
that the same has happened with some of the speeches in 
Acts’. ‘Luke is not inventing, but simply retelling, without 
essential change, tales that are to a large extent founded on 
the reminiscences of those who had heard the Master’. ‘One 
clear result is a demonstration of the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of “getting behind”? Luke by a more close con- 
sideration of what he chooses to tell us’. A comparison with 
the Gospel leads Burkitt to believe ‘that the general story of 
Acts may be accepted with some confidence as a substantially 
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historical account of the early days of Christianity, but that 
we cannot reconstruct the sources used.’ 

In a chapter on ‘The Use of the Greek Language in Acts’ 
Professor de Zwaan deals ably with the Koiné, including a 
discussion on ‘Semitisms’, and he finds a greater influence 
from the LXX than some recent grammarians do. But he is 
emphatic in his rejection of the thesis of Hobart, so vividly 
championed by Harnack, that the vocabulary of Luke shows 
marked traces of ‘medical’ language, which was a support to 
the tradition that the author of Acts was a physician. In 
this he has the strong agreement of Professor Cadbury and 
others in this volume as well as the editors. 

Mr. W. K. L. Clarke finds that though Luke’s vocabulary 
is richer than that of the other evangelists, the influence of 
the LXX is evident in the number of rare words that they pos- 
sess in common, as well as in the list of characteristic words 
and phrases of Acts that are found in the LXX. He also finds 
that the LX X has been an important factor in the composition 
of some of the speeches of Acts, but that its influence in 
moulding the narrative has been slight except in chapters 
vili-xlil. As regards the vocabulary of Luke and Josephus ‘the 
number of peculiarly Lucan words absent from the LXX but 
found in Josephus comes about equal to those which are in the 
LXX but are absent from Josephus.’ 

The editors themselves discuss the ‘Internal Evidence of 
Acts’. ‘Although there is a primd facie probability for the 
use of written sources in Acts, and especially for Aramaic 
sources in the earlier chapters, the writer wrote too well to 
allow us to distinguish with certainty either the boundaries 
of his sources or the extent of his own editorial work’. In 
the first half of Acts, especially in the early chapters, in the 
speech of Stephen, and in chapters xi and xv they trace 
doublets, which may be due to the use of Galilean, Jerusalem 
and Antioch sources. Galatians on the one hand, and Paul’s 
action in Corinth in regard to eidwAcAuta on the other, seem 
to them to rule out the identification of the visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem which he recounts in Galatians ii with those in 
Acts xi or xv. Their own solutions are not held confidently, 
and present new problems. The strata of Acts are not nearly 
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so obvious as those of the Pentateuch. The style of the second 
part of Acts, though obviously different from that of the first, 
pervades the whole book and if due, as they suppose, to an 
editor it approximates more closely to that of the ‘diarist’ in 
the ‘We’ sources than to the sources in the opening chapters 
or to the Gospel of Mark. Assuming, again very tentatively, 
that the name of the Diarist was Luke, the portion of Acts 
which narrates his travels with Paul was the only part to be 
attributed to him, though they do not exclude the possibility 
that ‘the final editor may have been a companion of Paul at 
times, but if so he did not have a good understanding of the 
mind of Paul as shown in the epistles’. In fact ‘the main 
reason for ever deserting the opinion of the editor is not 
subjective criticism of Acts, but the definite statements of 
Mark and Paul.’ ‘Beyond doubt Luke and Acts give a con- 
nected and intelligible account of the events which intervened 
between the arrest of Jesus and the growth of Hellenistic 
Christianity. If we had not other documents we should have 
no power and little reason to go behind it’. 

Pure history was not the aim of the author, but an apology 
for Christianity to the heathen especially in view of suspicions 
of the official world, and also the production of a manual of 
instruction for the Christian. ‘The writer desires Theophilus 
to understand the claim of the Church to be the true Israel, 
and consequently that its worship was lawful in the Roman 
empire’; also ‘that the Church was harmless, had always been 
found so, and could not justly be punished’. 

The didactic purpose of Acts emphasizes the idea that 
‘the whole of the Old Testament foretells the Christian Church 
and belongs to it... the Gospel and Acts would appear to the 
Gentile as one continuous plea for belief in the God of Israel’. 
‘Jesus was the living Head of the Christian church... and he 
becomes Lord, which was a long step in the direction of deifi- 
cation and consequent worship’. The Church is something 
new in history and is in Acts identical with the Kingdom of 
God. ‘Christians were inspired by the Spirit owing to their 
membership in the Hcclesia and its connexion with the Lord 
Jesus’. ‘The Christian is not a man who is always and entirely 
possessed by the Spirit, but is one who is capable of obsession, 
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or, one might almost say, liable to obsession at critical 
moments’. In the Church also is offered the Forgiveness of Sins, 
‘a complete change of nature akin to the sacramental view of 
Grace which dominated Catholic Christianity and the other 
mystery or sacramental cults of the first four centuries’. 
There is nothing emphatic in his doctrine of the Resurrection, 
which the author accepts as part of the Jewish tradition rather 
than as based on the resurrection of Jesus the Messiah. 

Acts and Paul are singularly independent of each other; 
indeed it is doubtful whether the author of the former was 
acquainted with Paul’s epistles. Often Acts is nearer primi- 
tive tradition, but the most striking comparison with Acts is 
offered not by any book in the New Testament but rather by 
the Apostles’ Creed’. “The problem which is opened up for the 
Church historian is to distinguish so far as possible the traces 
of that type of Christianity which is represented by the Synop- 
tic Gospels, Acts, and the Apostles’ Creed from that other 
great line of thought, ultimately triumphant, which is repre- 
sented by the later epistles of St. Paul, by the Fourth Gospel 
and by the Alexandrian School of theology, and found final 
expression in the Nicene Creed’. As to authorship and 
provenance the editors are inclined to Rome. Ten years ago 
both of them felt reasonably sure that Acts was written by 
Luke, the companion of Paul, but ‘slowly they have come to 
feel the weight of the argument derived from the comparison 
with the Pauline epistles and at present they incline to the 
view that Luke, the companion of Paul, wrote the “We” 
sections, and probably the narrative adhering to them, but 
that the combination of this document with the rest of Acts, 
and the composition of the Gospel were the work of a later 
writer, who probably lived in the Flavian period’.* 

1Eduard Meyer’s opinion (1921) is interesting: ‘For the history of 
Christianity we have been provided (through the work of Luke) with 
the quite inestimable advantage, which hardly elsewhere occurs in-great 
spiritual movements, that a presentation of the primary stages of its 
development has come to us immediately from the pen of one who was 
in the midst of it. That of itself assures the author an outstanding 
place among historians of chief importance in the history of the 
world. ... That the author was Luke, the well-known physician and 
companion of Paul, is confirmed by the contents, the thoroughly Pauline 
interpretation of Christianity, the exact acquaintance with Paul’s for- 
tunes, and the central part assigned to him.’, (op. cit. I, 2, 3). 
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There follow two chapters, one by Mr. Emmet on ‘The 
Case for the Tradition’ and the other by Professor Windisch 
on ‘The Case against the Tradition’. Mr. Emmet identifies 
the visit of Paul to Jerusalem of Gal. ii with that given in 
Acts xi, and places Galatians before Acts xv. With much 
reason he cautions against assuming that Paul’s letters, some 
written in the heat of controversy, are to be the standard by 
which to judge all statements. ‘It is becoming increasingly 
elear that it is a mistake to regard Paul as the founder of 
Hellenistic or even of Hellenic Christianity’. Though 
Windisch is doubtful as to the relationship of ‘Luke’ and 
Josephus, and inclines to date Acts between 80 A.D. and 90, 
he holds that ‘the author of Acts had no longer a correct idea 
of the events before and during Paul’s missionary activity, 
of what Paul accomplished, or of the fundamental ideas of 
Pauline theology’. On the other hand Mr. Emmet devotes a 
careful section to maintaining that the general presentation 
of Paul in Acts is not inconsistent with the epistles. 

The final section of the volume consists, of two chapters, 
one a masterful précis by Dr. McGiffert of the history of the 
criticism of Acts chiefly in Germany, the other a sketch of 
English criticism by Mr. J. W. Hunkin. 

The appendices contain two literary analogies, one “The 
Story of St. Francis of Assisi’ by Mr. G. G. Coulton, which is 
quite suggestive, the other by the editors, ‘The Story of Mar- 
garet Catchpole’, the value of which here is not very evident. 
Professor Cadbury’s Commentary on the Preface of Luke 
promises well for the next volumes which will contain the 
text and commentary. These will be awaited with interest, | 
for if the problem of Acts is to be solved it will be through a 
continued study of the vocabulary and conceptions of the New 
Testament and of contemporary life. Great as the addition 
to our knowledge has been in recent years, it is still very 
incomplete, and in the optimism of discovery deductions have 
been made as to the import of words and conceptions which 
further knowledge or a more careful investigation will modify. 
This holds of Paul’s letters as well as of Acts. 

Inconclusive though this book may be, one definite 1m- 
pression gained from it is that the interpretation of the New 
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Testament has made great gains in the last generation, and 
that scholars of different shades of opinion are not so far 
apart as they were formerly. Windisch may be said to be a 
lineal descendant of the school of Baur, but his appreciation 
of the historical honesty of the author of Acts is beyond theirs, 
and the editors believe that the author used Aramaic sources 
emanating from Jerusalem, Caesarea and Antioch, though 
partial as to extent, for the first half of Acts, and for the 
second the Diary of the companion of Paul. The area of 
‘No-man’s land’ is narrowing. 

Another impression is that the advance in the under- 
standing of the New Testament through criticism has come, as 
in all scientific investigation, by the formulation of hypotheses 
and by their overthrow. The task of the New Testament 
scholar has been much more difficult as regards the detection 
of sources than that of his Old Testament confrere, because 
the authors lived so much nearer to the events. Also the 
complexity of the age and the abundance of the material for 
the construction of the environment increase the problems. 

But the greatest problem of all is due to the fact that the 
authors of the leading books of the New Testament write as 
being within immediate range of the impression of an extra- 
ordinary Person, Jesus. His influence created through loyalty 
to Himself a variety of types of religious character issuing 
in the vital books which have become the standard of the life 
and faith of the Christian Church. Hitherto Protestantism 
has interpreted the other writers too much after Paul, and 
Dr. Jackson and Dr. Lake are so far right in suggesting that 
a special type of Christianity is represented in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Acts and the Apostles’ Creed. This view ought, 
however, to be widened to include both traditions and per- 
sonalities, though the problem still remains whether the 
fundamental tradition emanated from a great personality or 
whether he merely re-interpreted existing religious ideas. Tobe 
brought into contact with the most powerful religious ideas of 
history is at once very stimulating for the scholar and very 
baffling when he seeks to differentiate between them and the 
contemporary reinforcements which entered into the structure 
of our Christian systems. He must not forget the limitations 
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of his method. It cannot explain everything. Neglect of this 
fact has led some physical scientists to transgress the bound- 
aries between the worlds of physical and of moral nature. 

The greatness of the Book of Acts lies not in its literary 
charm and simplicity, unusual though these be, but in the wor- 
thiness of the picture it presents of the rise and expansion of 
the Church emanating, as the author intends to show, from the 
transcendent Person whom he depicted in the former treatise, 
called by us the Gospel. Our interest in it to-day is greater 
than ever, because a contributory factor to the moral renewal 
for which Protestantism is hoping must be the better under- 
standing of Gospels, Acts and Epistles. This is coming as the 
scientific process of investigation reveals their original import. 
Insensibly the Christian mind is responding to the ethical 
ideals of its Master and His immediate disciples as they con- 
stantly grow clearer; and the scholar may be encouraged by 
the hope that his work is tending to enhance the impression of 
that Person who, we believe, can exhibit His power anew by 
fascinating the coming age and once more creating original 
leaders in religion. 

R. A. FALCONER. 
University of Toronto. 
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FORT HENRY REVISITED 


October moonlight floods the barren hill 

With mellow magic, and the silvery way 
Gleams whiter, winding up to walls of grey 
Old stone that slumber on the summit, still 

As a sepulchre by antique tribes designed, 

Save as the hollow ramparts breathe faint groans, 
A far dog howls, and on the rotting stones 
Dead grasses whisper to the sighing wind. 
Strange shadows form and vanish on the wall: 
Wraiths of departed sentries, peering; gaunt, 
Uneasy captives seeking flight; and all 

The restless visions with which fancy teems, 
Vague as the wistful memories that haunt 

The crumbling ruins of our childhood dreams. 
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NOVEMBER MIDNIGHT 


Winds, and far voices wailing, threnodies 
Of timeless ages ere man was, make chant 
Above the barren sea in accents dominant, 
Over the shapeless rocks and naked trees. 
A surge of wild regret for loss unknown 
Haunts and perplexes me, I know not why. 
Aeons rush by me, raising as they fly 

A hollow echo from the empty stone. 

My flesh is cycles old; my scaly lids © 

Hide eyes that feel the pulse of primal time; 
The swaddled Pharaohs are ephemerids 

As beside me, whose soul is cased in rime; 
For still the winds wail over land and sea 
Hoarse lamentations of eternity. 
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DYING MEMORIES 


The blue horizon fades far, far away; 

Shrill sea-winds falter; purple hills grow dim 
In memory; great ships near the ocean’s brim 
Melt in the magic of a summer day. 

The rocky ramparts soften to a dream, 
Pine-darkened; and the laughter of the shore— 
Waves lapping, lisping, plashing evermore— 
Is fainter than the rippling of a stream. 

And so, like summer clouds, the visions fade, 
Passing beyond our ken, as all things pass 
And are forgotten, till the vows we made 

Are silent; dusk comes, for the sun has set; 
And rarest hours of happiness, alas, 

Are but a yearning and a vague regret. 
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HXSPECTAVI 


I raised the tinted amphora, and lo, 

Amid the red wine floated flecks of curd 

And yeasty gobbets, pulpous growths that blurred 
The fragrant depths that should have sparkled so. 
I poured the liquor on the channeled stone 

And sniffed the burning reek, yet caught a keen 
Cruel stench of evil, nauseous, unclean. 

The ashes sputtered as I stood alone. 

I leaned against a marble pedestal, 

And though a soughing wind, half curse, half kiss, 
Oozed from the sanctuary, and the hall 

Writhed in the dusk, I watched, calm courage mine, 
Unmoved, as one who makes the future his, 

The smouldering altar and the wailing shrine. 


WATSON KIRKCONNELL. 
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Cia there are who would not take one step in the direction 

of removing from the path of the human race the plagues 
which decimate its ranks. In these altruistic days, say they, 
this is the last and only means of eliminating the unfit and the 
inefficient. The race is multiplying all too rapidly. Why not 
then permit the disease germ to work its will? It will settle 
upon the unfit and the future hardy races will grow up to bless 
the prescience of our modern Spartans. Apart from the 
natural instinct of humanity to care for its weak and sickly 
folk there is the strong argument that much that is desirable 
in the race might in this way be swept into oblivion. There 
are of course the stock examples of Sir Isaac Newton, a pre- 
mature, weak and feeble child, and Robert Louis Stevenson 
who only just managed to struggle to adult life. But there is 
a vast concourse of lesser lights who, had Spartan methods 
obtained, would never have completed their life work, and the 
human race would have been very much poorer. No, mere 
physical fitness is not the best criterion in working for race 
progress. When we are relatively powerless we may look 
cynically on at famine and pestilence wiping out provinces of 
Russia and China, but it would never do to adopt similar 
methods amongst ourselves. Infectious disease is an evolut- 
ionary agent too uncontrollable to permit to linger in our 
midst except in so far as we must allow it. So here we are 
struggling, as our instinct is after all, to keep alive our weak- 
lings and to protect ourselves from the invisible agents of 
death and disease. 

Needless to say this method of preventive medicine is a 
comparatively modern one. In ancient times when disease 
was believed to be due to the anger of the gods or the malign — 
influence of some evil spirit, preventive methods consisted in 
propitiatory offerings or in the burning of the witches. Even 
in comparatively modern times attention was focussed upon ~ 
treatment almost entirely. Prevention is better than cure is 
a modern saw, at least it is only recently we have acted on it. 

Preventive Medicine as a science in fact began with the 
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sciences of pathology and bacteriology. But so interdependent 
are the sciences on one another that one may just as rightly 
claim that the microscope was the determining factor. Had 
Loewenhoeck, the lens maker of Leyden, been able to make his 
objectives only a trifle more efficient, the germ theory of 
disease might have been promulgated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury instead of in the nineteenth century. As it was, the 
initial steps were taken by that superman of science, Louis 
Pasteur, the centenary of whose birth we are celebrating this 
year. ) 

Once started, the progress of preventive medicine was 
rapid. It commenced, not in the domain of human disease at 
all, but in that of the vegetable and animal world. Pasteur, a 
chemist by training, was faced with the pathology of ferment- 
ation, silk worm disease and sheep anthrax before he met the 
problem of human ills such as hydrophobia. Then came the 
work of Lister in preventing hospital gangrene and in starting 
modern antiseptic and aseptic surgery on its way. Then in 
1882 came the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Robert 
Koch, and the first of the great human plagues was tracked 
to its lair. Then rapidly one after another the bacterial dis- 
eases were unearthed and traced to their origins—Cholera, 
Typhoid, Diphtheria, Tetanus, etc. After that a period of 
marking time while again microscopic and cultural methods 
caught up; then in 1905 came the discovery of the spirochaete 
of syphilis by Schaudinn, whose career by the way was cut 
short by an attack of appendicitis. Meanwhile in the tropics 
the scientists had been at work and Laveran, Manson and 
Ross had discovered the protozoon of malaria and the life his- 
tory of the parasite in the mosquito. Then came the splendid 
work of the American Medical Service in Panama in elimin- 
ating yellow fever even before the germ was seen. In recent 
advances particularly in the domain of the ultramicroscopic 
germ the name of the Japanese worker Noguchi has bulked 
largely and we now know the germ of yellow fever and can 
probably see the organism of sleeping sickness and infantile 
paralysis. 

Enough has been said to establish the contention that 
advance in pathology, bacteriology and protozoology is at the 
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foundation of advance in the prevention of disease. There 
still remain more worlds to conquer. Much has yet to be 
learned of the causal agent of typhus, of scarlet fever, of 
measles and sleeping sickness, and chief of all there remains 
the great problem of cancer. 

But the discovery of the germ by the bacteriologist was 
only the first step in the process of prevention. Let me take 
one or two examples. The typhoid bacillus was discovered by 
Eberth in 1886. Quite rightly the avenue of infection was 
assumed to be the alimentary tract. It was realized at once 
that water was the chief means of infection and that water 
became the vehicle through contamination with excrement 
from cases of the disease. Immediately the necessity for a 
pure water supply, that is a supply free from the chance of 
infection with sewage, was obvious. In this Britain took the 
lead, as indeed was most natural seeing that physical 
geography made the securing of pure water supplies compar- 
atively easy for her. America and the continent of Europe 
lagged behind. The cities of Britain became typhoid free, 
while Montreal, New York and Paris continued to suffer. 
Gradually methods of filtration and chlorination were intro- 
duced. Advances in civil engineering rendered possible the 
formation of large reservoirs collecting upland waters at long © 
distances from great cities. But still unexplained epidemics 
arose. Then in the early days of this century it was realized 
that the bacillus of typhoid did not remain in the intestinal 
tract. At an early stage it entered the blood where it could 
be demonstrated and from which it wandered into odd corners. 
It was found that the gall bladder was one of these. In con- 
trast to most germs the typhoid bacillus is not destroyed by 
bile. It actually flourishes in it. In this situation it may 
remain latent for twenty years or more, setting up at most a 
slight catarrh of the passages, often causing gall stones but 
not otherwise inconveniencing the harbouring individual. But 
while relatively harmless to the individual who carried it the 
germ continued to be voided in the excrement and so the 
carrier continued to be a focus of infection. Some 20 per 
cent. of those who had suffered from typhoid fever became 
carriers of the disease for a time in this way, but only some 
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three or four per cent. were chronic carriers. Thus it was not 
sufficient to segregate the sick. It became necessary to 
eliminate all possibility of human contamination of water 
supplies or else to chlorinate or otherwise disinfect the water 
and so kill the bacteria. There are of course other media of 
transference of the disease. In the South African War, car- 
ried on in a climate dry and warm, dust and flies contaminat- 
ing food as well as water assumed importance. Well was it 
for civilization that preventive medicine had advanced so far 
before the great war. In the South African campaign there 
were twenty cases of typhoid to every one of wounds. Had 
the same proportion obtained in the recent war the strain 
upon our hospitals would have been beyond coping with. Thus 
preventive medicine may be regarded as the saviour of civiliz- 
ation—the factor which won the war. . 

Take another example, the case of plague. Now plague is 
a very ancient disease. In all probability the affection from 
which the Philistines suffered when the ark of God was 
amongst them was plague, and it looks very much as if the 
modern discovery of the implication of the rodent in the 
transmission of the disease was known in Bible times. When 
town after town of the Philistines had been attacked by the 
plague they eventually decided to send the ark back and in it 
as a trespass offering five golden emerods (the buboes) and 
five golden mice, the rodent source of the disease. 

Plague is not now the menace it was in earlier times. In 
the reign of Justinian fifty per cent. of the population of the 
Roman Empire were wiped out by plague. Plague was the 
black death of the middle ages when in one year (1348) it 
destroyed one-quarter of the inhabitants of Europe. In 1665, 
according to Pepys’s diary, plague accounted in London and 
neighbourhood for 70,000 deaths. Since then it has at stated 
periods swept across large areas of the earth’s surface, notably 
in recent times India, where in ten years it accounted for six 
million deaths, and China. But the mystery of these visitat- 
’ jons was not cleared up until within the last twenty-five years. 

The plague bacillus was discovered by Kitasato and 
Yersin in 1894, the year of the Hong Kong outbreak. It was 
realized that the disease could be transmitted through the 
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skin, the lung or the bowel. In by far the greater number 
of cases infection occurred by the skin, the disease showing 
itself first in the glands, usually glands of the groin, the 
enlargement being called a bubo, hence bubonic plague. For 
a long time it was thought that cracks or abrasions in the skin 
were the points of entrance. Then it was noticed that an 
epidemic amongst the rats preceded the outbreaks in the vil- 
lages of India. Suspicion centred on the rodent and it was 
suggested that the rat flea might be the carrier. Monkeys 
could be readily infected with plague. The interesting experi- 
ment was then made of putting monkeys in cages, surrounding 
these cages with fly paper of varying breadth and putting a 
rat dead of plague just beyond the fly paper. If the rat was 
more than five inches away from the cage no infection of the 
monkey took place and the fleas were all found on the paper, 
the maximum long jump of a rat flea being five inches. If the 
rats were placed within the five inch radius then the jump was 
within the compass of the flea and the monkey became in- 
fected. Now it has been ascertained that the disease is essen- 
tially one of rats and other rodents, including the native 
ground squirrel of California, and that whenever these animals 
are affected there is the possibility of transmission to the 
human subject; but this transference seldom occurs except in 
what are called ‘mediaeval conditions’, i.e. when there is much 
refuse, many rats and filthy human habitations. Preventive 
methods therefore include a study of rodent life, extermin- 
ation of rats with poison, rendering houses rat-proof, removal 
of garbage, fumigation to destroy the flea, and so on. 
Tuberculosis may be taken as an example of a different 
kind of disease altogether. The germ was discovered by 
Robert Koch in 1882. It had already been recognized to be a 
disease affecting animals, more especially bovines, as well as 
man. It was assumed that infection mainly occurred by the 
air passages but also by the alimentary tract from infected 
milk and meat. This latter point was called in question by 
Koch in 1901, but the work which was stimulated by his 
pronouncement has confirmed the view that a large amount 
of tuberculous disease in children, at least 25 per cent., is 
due to infection with the bovine bacillus introduced by con- 
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taminated milk. Curiously enough the amount of this infect- 
ion varies in different parts of the world. It is apparently 
greater in Britain than in America and particularly frequent 
in Scotland. The bovine bacillus affects only certain parts of 
the body, the abdomen and bowel most commonly, but very 
frequently also the bones, joints and glands of the neck. It 
almost never settles primarily in the lungs. Thus consumption 
in the usual sense of the word is almost never due to milk 
infection. There are those who would look on calmly and take 
no special precautions, regarding the risk which the child has 
to run in early infancy as a means of immunizing it against 
subsequent human infection, but that is a most dangerous 
attitude to adopt. Control of the milk supply for this reason 
above all others is part of the duty of the health department 
of our cities and towns. But unquestionably the large amount 
of tuberculous infection, even some of the alimentary infect- 
ion, is human in origin. The bacillus presumably enters at 
some point in the respiratory tract, but where this actually is, 
whether high up in pharynx or tonsils or low down within 
the lungs themselves, is still a matter of acute controversy. 
One point however stands out, a point emphasized only com- 
paratively recently, that some eighty or ninety per cent. (some 
would make the percentage higher) become infected at some 
time during childhood or adolescence. Of course in the vast 
majority of instances the disease goes no further than a small 
area in the apex of the lung which subsequently heals. What 
is the source of the infection which is so widespread? Un- 
doubtedly the tuberculous individual, the consumptive, who 
has an open lesion in his lung and who is expectorating 
infective material and contaminating cups, spoons and other 
household utensils. Preventive measures are obvious—proper 
housing conditions. What can a family which has to live in 
a house of two or three rooms do to prevent the disease spread- 
ing amongst them if one of their number is tuberculous? 
Proper ventilation. Why is tuberculosis so terribly common 
in the magnificent air of the Outer Hebrides? Why, simply 
because in most cases the windows of the houses are not made 
to open, and, man, woman, and child, the people spend more 
than half their life indoors. Segregation of the infected at the 
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earliest possible moment, and the prevention of spitting in 
public places, the elimination of the community drinking cups, 
etc., and other obvious means of prevention. 

It would take me too long to deal with the great social 
scourges—the venereal diseases. They require really a paper 
to themselves. But there are one or two of the well-known 
diseases of the warmer climates which are of special interest 
in their preventive aspects. Malta fever is one of these. This 
is a disease which although not very fatal lasts a very long 
time, sometimes for months. It was peculiarly annoying to 
the Army and Navy in Malta and the Mediterranean on this 
account. The small round germ which causes it was discov- 
ered by General Sir David Bruce of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in 1887. But until 1905 the most exhaustive investig- 
ations failed to reveal the source from which the germ was 
obtained. The air, the dust, the water of harbours and of 
wells, mosquitoes—all were searched for evidence of the germ. 
Then the whole puzzle was cleared up through the voyage of 
an American sailing ship, the Joshua Nicholson, from Malta 
to the States with a number of Maltese goats on board. The 
ship’s crew became infected in large numbers and the only 
possible source—the interval being too long for shore infect- 
ion—were the goats. Attention was drawn to these and it 
was found that 50 per cent. of the goats in Malta showed 
evidence of the disease germ in their blood. Preventive efforts 
were concentrated on the goat and its milk, and the result 
was that the cases in Malta fell from 6438 in 1905 to seven in 
1907. The custom in Malta at one time was, if you wished 
some café au lait to seize a passing goat and help yourself. 
Now this custom is discouraged by the authorities. 

The story of how preventive measures against yellow 
fever were discovered is an epic. Known already to many, it 
will bear repeating how, as Sir William Osler put it, from 
being a death trap Central America has become a health resort 
and the Panama Canal an accomplished fact. Students of 
history will recall the countless occasions on which crews of 
ships, expeditions and armies were wiped out by this unseen 
mysterious agent. Until quite recently medical men spoke of 
a miasma emanating from swamps and low lying marshy 
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ground. Some of you know Lord Frederick Hamilton’s story 
in Here, There and Everywhere. He and an Irish friend in 
a railway train in Panama in the old days observed a native 
sitting at an open window while passing through the region 
of pestilence. Ignorant of the dialect, the Irishman volun- 
teered to warn him of his danger in Spanish. Going up to 
him he tapped him on the shoulder—Swampo’, he said, ‘Catch 
chillo’, ‘Dam illo’, ‘Die-o’, all in a strong Irish brogue. Re- 
turning he complained to Lord Frederick that the fellow didn’t 
understand Spanish. 

As far back as 1853 a doctor of the name of Bauperthuy 
stated his belief that it was the mosquito-stegomyia which was 
the agent transferring the disease, the virus in his view com- 
ing from the‘soil. This hypothesis was upheld from 1881 
onwards by Dr. Carlos Finlay of Havana. But it was not 
until 1900, when the matter was investigated by the United 
States Army Commission, that the view was tested and proved 
to be true. Major Walter Reed of the United States Army 
was in command of the expedition; another member of it was 
Dr. James Carroll. First all means were tried of infecting 
selected members of the expedition. They slept in the clothes 
of patients dead of the disease soiled with black vomit and 
discharges. All to no purpose. No one _ became infected. 
Then, selecting mosquitoes reared from eggs, they allowed 
them to bite first the yellow fever patient, then a member of 
the party. Of twelve non-immune individuals living under 
conditions which excluded the possibility of natural means of 
infection, ten contracted yellow fever after being bitten with 
mosquitoes which had previously bitten fever patients. They 
found that a certain period must elapse after the insect has 
bitten the yellow fever patient before it becomes capable of 
infecting another subject. In summer weather this is about 
twelve days. From analogy with malaria the conclusion was 
drawn that during this period the parasite was undergoing a 
sexual cycle within the mosquito’s body. Having become cap- 
able of carrying the infection the mosquito retained this 
power for about sixty days. After having been bitten the 
patient remained well for four days, the period of incubation 
during which the germ was multiplying. Then came the onset 
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with the well-known symptoms of ‘yellow jack’. But for only 
three days does the patient remain capable of transmitting 
the germ to the insect, supposing it should bite him. Pre- 
ventive methods at once became clear. These were: 1. The 
isolation of the patient in a well screened room or ward which 
has been freed of mosquitoes. 2. Quarantine of contacts for 
six days. 38. Eradication of mosquitoes by eliminating stag- 
nant pools of water. 4. Destruction of mosquito larvae by 
germicidal oil which will float on the surface of pools. 5. 
Protecting water in order to prevent the female mosquitoes 
laying their eggs. 6. Encouraging minnows which feed upon 
the eggs when for any reason the water supplies could not be 
covered. These preventive measures were largely initiated 
and directed by the late General Gorgas of the United States 
Army. His name will always be held in reverence for this 
reason. The results have been sufficiently startling. In 
Havana in 1900-1901 there were 1,240 cases of yellow fever 
and 305 deaths. In 1901-1902 there were 31 cases and 6 
deaths. More recently the campaign has been transferred to 
Guayaquil in Ecuador. There the germ of the disease—the 
Leptospira icteroides, a minute spirillum—has been found 
and cultivated by Noguchi. Preventive measures have re- 
sulted in a reduction of cases from 460 in 1918 in the town 
of Guayaquil to none in 1919. 

We who live in temperate climates have far less notion 
of what preventive medicine can do than have the dwellers in 
the tropics. Think what it must mean to have eliminated 
from your midst a plague which a few months since was 
taking daily toll of your fellow-citizens and of your nearest 
and dearest! 

There is a group of diseases which have a distinct seasonal 
incidence, which only appear to attack certain susceptible 
people and which are distributed by healthy carriers. To this 
group belong diphtheria and ‘spotted fever’ or cerebrospinal 
meningitis. The latter disease is of peculiar interest because 
it is a war disease. Moreover, it is of particular interest to 
Canadians on account of the outbreak on Salisbury Plain in 
the winter of 1914-15. We have almost forgotten about it 
now, but during the war it was always a serious menace and 
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from time to time it broke out in epidemic form. The organ- 
ism, the meningococcus, is carried in the noses of a certain 
proportion of the community who are apparently perfectly 
healthy. The seasonal incidence is explained by the fact that 
these carriers must come in close contact with their victims 
and are more infectious if they have colds and are sneezing 
and coughing. It always attacked troops who were in huts 
or tents closely crowded, and it was in the late winter and 
early spring months when the outbreaks occurred. The men 
feeling the cold crowded round the stove, and when a carrier 
of the germ was an inmate of the hut and had a cold it was 
not long before the noses of the other thirty men in the hut 
showed the germ. The chances were, however, that only a 
small proportion of the men, two or three at the very most 
in a hut, would take the disease. That is to say only in this 
small percentage did the germ have the necessary virulence 
to pass from the nose into the blood and from the blood into 
the brain where the chief symptoms are manifested. This 
passage can occur very quickly. No more violent disease 
exists. A man might be apparently healthy in the morning 
and dead the same evening. Men not infrequently dropped 
unconscious on parade and perhaps never regained their 
senses. The proportion of susceptibles was very much greater 
amongst the young raw recruits and particularly those who 
came from agricultural districts. The naturally greater 
susceptibility of the country dweller was increased by nos- 
talgia and inoculations for other purposes. 

I had the good fortune in conjunction with my colleague, 
Dr. Currie, to investigate very fully a small epidemic which 
occurred in a Highland regiment in a camp in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. I was the bacteriologist to that 
portion of the Scottish command and Dr. Currie the sanitary 
specialist. The outbreak was unusually late in the year, 
occurring as it did in July. The explanation was that the 
spring catarrh as a means of dissemination was replaced by 
the 1918 summer epidemic of influenza which took place in 
June. The spotted fever began to appear two to three weeks 
after the influenza started. Thirteen cases of the disease 
occurred and five men died. Three of the cases occurred in 
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one hut, the remainder were distributed. The preventive 
measures adopted at once were, first, the bacteriological in- 
vestigation of the men’s noses. All carriers of meningococci 
were isolated and sent to hospital for a course of antiseptic 
treatment. The men of the unit generally were subjected to 
a process of disinfection of their noses, the number of men in’ 
the hut was reduced and they were kept out in the open air 
as much as possible. But of course these measures were taken 
too late. The dissemination of the germ took place while the 
epidemic of influenza was raging. It is probable that all the 
susceptible men took the disease, and alas for methods of 
disinfection. We found three months later on examining the 
noses of the men bacteriologically that a large proportion were 
still carriers of the germ. Yet—and here is the interesting 
point—although a second outbreak of influenza occurred in 
the camp in the fail not a single case of spotted fever was 
observed. Why? Because the susceptibles had been strained 
out. This is an example of the failure of preventive methods. 
The only way in which that epidemic could have been obviated 
would have been bacteriological investigation of the noses of 
the men before the influenza outbreak and the segregation of 
the carriers, or the recognition of the susceptibles and their 
removal; but for this susceptibility there is at present no test. 
Large and airy huts, proper interspacing of beds can do much 
to prevent such infection, but given the presence of a few 
carriers, the proper degree of susceptibility and the dissemin- 
ating mechanism of the influenza cold the outbreak was 
inevitable. You may say: why did not similar outbreaks occur 
in other places where these conditions obtained? They did in 
two other places not far removed from Edinburgh. As evid- 
ence of the importance of the relative susceptibility of the 
recruit as opposed to the resistance of the man who had seen 
service we have this fact, that the cases all occurred in one 
company of the regiment. Another company consisting of 
returned men who also passed through the influenza epidemic 
showed no cases at all. 

Why are we no longer troubled with this disease in 
epidemic form? As a matter of fact every now and then 
outbreaks do occur under civil conditions. But the peculiar 
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conditions of military life which favoured the disease were 
the herding together of young fellows in large numbers, many 
of them having the relative susceptibility of the country 
dweller unaccustomed to meet virulent germs, and the mixing 
these with others who are carriers of meningococci. 

The other member of this group of diseases is worthy of 
note—diphtheria. As stated previously these two—spotted 
fever and diphtheria—have certain features in common: first, 
they have a distinct seasonal incidence; secondly, they only 
attack certain susceptible individuals, and, thirdly, the germs 
are carried by healthy persons. In the case of diphtheria the 
germ is present usually in the throat, sometimes in the nose 
of the healthy’carrier. Very occasionally it is carried in the 
ear, when there is a chronic discharge from that orifice. If a 
large number of individuals is examined as regards the bac- 
terial flora of their throats a certain small percentage (about 
1 per cent.) will show the presence of virulent diphtheria 
bacilli. These may be cases of the disease which have recov- 
ered and still retain the germ or they may be immune indiv- 
iduals harbouring the parasite. Such individuals brought 
directly or indirectly into contact with susceptible 
persons (that is as regards their throat secretions, by 
kissing, using the same cups, spoons, towels, etc.) will infect 
them. Now it is interesting that in contrast to spotted fever 
we have a means now of finding out who are the susceptible 
persons. By what is called the Shick test we can differentiate 
between those who are likely to take diphtheria if brought 
into contact with the germ and those who are not. The test 
consists in injecting into the skin a minute dose of the separ- 
ated poison of the diphtheria germ. When a red area develops 
around the needle prick the reaction is positive. Between 
thirty and forty per cent. of all children give a positive reaction 
indicating that they are susceptible to diphtheria. The 
highest figures are obtained between six months and five years 
of age. Positive reactions are less frequent in the children of 
poor districts. Having discovered what children are suscept- 
ible we can immunize them against diphtheria and so prevent 
them from taking it should they come in contact with a car- 
rier. This process of protection is to inject a. mixture of 
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diphtheria toxin and antitoxin under the skin a number of 
times at intervals of six to eight days. Only about 20 per cent. 
of adults are found to be susceptible to the disease. It is 
advisable to test all nurses in infectious disease hospitals for 
the presence or absence of the reaction and to immunize those 
found to be susceptible. This process of immunization is of 
course quite different from the treatment of the disease 
diphtheria with the antitoxin. 

In what has preceded I have endeavoured to show how 
the methods of preventive medicine have followed close upon 
the study of the causation and the pathology of a disease. 
There is another way in which scientific medicine has helped 
forward materially the elimination of plagues and pestilences. 
Many centuries ago man observed that a second attack of 
certain diseases was unusual. In other words, after recovery 
from the attack, even a mild one, of many affections the indiv- 
idual was immune. The suggestion which presented itself 
was—if only some way could be found of giving an individual 
a mild attack of a disease he would be immune from the pos- 
sibility of a second. The great difficulty was to ensure his 
having the mild attack. This is the principle of preventive 
inoculation or vaccination as it is often called. It is wonderful 
how far back the practice can be traced. One of the earliest 
known Hindu physicians, Dhanwantari, the Vedic father of 
Medicine, who lived about 1500 B.C., described vaccination 
against smallpox, even the method of obtaining the virus from 
the cow’s udder. How often one comes to the conclusion that 
there is nothing new under the sun! I do not propose to 
follow the history of vaccination against smallpox. As is 
well known, the practice of inoculation was introduced into 
Britain from Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 
1717; but it was not until Jenner rediscovered vaccination of 
cowpox virus in 1780 that a commencement was made of a 
practice which should be universal in civilized communities 
until smallpox is a disease of historical interest only. In this 
instance the virus of the disease (because we can’t speak of a 
germ, the organism not having been discovered yet) is modi- 
fied to such an extent by residence in the tissues of the cow 
that inoculation does not produce smallpox but only a localized 
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condition which we call vaccinia. The protective forces of the 
body are partially mobilized in this process of vaccination. 
This results in the formation of what are often termed gen- 
erally ‘antibodies’ which neutralize the poison and which 
remain, although gradually becoming weaker in their action, 
for months or years. 

Further advance in science has enabled us to discover 
many ways by which a germ or virus can be modified, so that 
when inoculated it produces only a local reaction and yet 
induces a degree of immunity. Let a couple of instances 
suffice. 

Protective inoculation against typhoid fever was intro- 
duced by Sir Almroth Wright just before the Boer war. The 
material employed was a culture of the bacillus in broth raised 
to a temperature sufficient to kill the germ. Such material 
introduced under the skin causes a local redness and swelling 
with some discomfort and fever; but this passes off in a few 
hours leaving a degree of protection behind. The method was 
used during the Boer war with some success, but could not be 
made compulsory and the benefit was difficult to ascertain. 
So far as statistics could be compiled they went to show that 
the incidence of the disease was reduced to about one-half, 
and the inoculated men, if they took the disease, did not have 
it so badly as the uninoculated. Subsequently the United 
States Army tock the method up as they had had an experi- 
ence in the Spanish American war which they did not wish 
repeated. In that war between June and November among 
107,973 officers and men of 92 volunteer regiments there were 
20,738 cases of typhoid and 1,580 deaths. Previous to intro- 
ducing the method into the regular army the ordinary per- 
centage of cases of typhoid was 3.53 per thousand. After the 
compulsory application of the method the number was reduced 
almost to nothing. In 1913 in a strength of 90,646 there were 
only three cases of typhoid. In France the incidence of cases 
amongst the unvaccinated was 168.44 per thousand and among 
the vaccinated 0.18. Everyone knows how small was the 
number of cases of typhoid amongst our troops in the recent 
war. Although this is in part due to other preventive meas- 
ures, protective inoculation is to a large extent responsible. 
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This inoculation has been objected to by the ignorant, but 
there can be no possible doubt of its value. A recent discovery 
by a French observer may simplify the process of immuniza- 
tion. He has found that feeding human beings upon killed 
cultures of bacteria such as those of dysentery is a sure and 
simple means of protecting them against the disease. He 
advocates the introduction of the method in preventive 
inoculation against typhoid. We may in future take our 
immunizing vaccine like our tonics thrice a day before our 
food. 

Everyone knows what the incubation period of a disease 
is. It is of course the interval between infection—the moment 
when the disease germ alights upon an individual—and the 
onset, the moment when marked symptoms develop. During 
this interval, as previously stated, the organism is multiplying, 
gathering its forces together for the attack on the animal 
defences and preliminary skirmishes are taking place between 
the two armies. Now in most instances there is nothing to 
show that infection has occurred at any particular time, so 
that preventive measures cannot be applied during the incub- 
ation period. But there are two well known diseases which 
are introduced into the body in such a way as to mark 
definitely the moment of entrance, thus enabling us to adopt 
certain specific methods of prevention. These diseases are 
hydrophobia and tetanus. 

The hydrophobia germ has not yet been discovered, but 
it is well known to exist in the saliva of the so-called mad or 
rabid dog. This is introduced into the human tissues by the 
bite of the animal. The interval between the bite and the 
onset of hydrophobia symptoms is at least three weeks and 
may be six months. This long interval gave Pasteur his 
opportunity to deal with the disease by vaccination. Every 
visitor to Paris should endeavour to go to the Pasteur Insti- 
tute and see the Service de la Rage in full swing. Peasants 
and soldiers, children off the streets and from the fields, young 
girls and old dames are to be seen receiving their inoculation. 
As is well known this mysterious virus attacks the nervous 
system running up the nerves from the point of inoculation 
to the spinal cord and brain. Pasteur found that the virus. 
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rapidly loses its virulence when dried. The material employed 
for inoculation is therefore the dried spinal cords of rabbits 
which have been infected. A small portion is snipped off one 
of these cords. It is emulsified in saline and injected under 
the skin. At the first sitting a cord which has been dried for 
eight days is used, the next day a seven-day cord, and so on 
to a cord which has not been dried at all. In this way the 
resistance of the bitten person is raised during the period of 
incubation of the disease and the onset never takes place. The 
effect of this Pasteur treatment of rabies was wonderful. 
Formerly even with the use of cauterization the death rate 
was 16 per cent. of all cases bitten or supposed to be bitten. 
In Paris between the years 1886, when the method became 
fully established, and 1901 the death rate averaged .4 per 
cent. 

Another of the diseases in which infection occurs at a 
moment easily recognized is tetanus or lockjaw. The germ of 
this disease was discovered by Kitasato in 1889. It is a spore- 
bearing bacillus, and in virtue of its spore-bearing character 
it has a very high degree of resistance and will remain alive 
under disadvantageous conditions, such as drying, for months 
and years. It occurs in the intestines of man, and animals 
such as horses and mules. It therefore is found in large 
numbers in manured soil. Any wound contaminated with 
such earth may give rise to tetanus. But it is the earth and 
not the situation of the wound (as our nurses used to tell us) 
that determines the disease. At the same time deep and 
ragged wounds are much more frequently the cause of tetanus 
than superficial and clean cut wounds. Wounds produced by 
portions of exploded shell, small shot and fireworks come into 
this category more especially. The disease is therefore one 
of the chief menaces of war, and on 4th of July celebrations. It 
has an appalling mortality. Tetanus was almost unknown 
in the South African war owing largely to the virgin nature 
of the soil in that country. But in the recent great war it 
very soon began to occur with alarming frequency. The 
highest percentage of cases in the British Army was reached 
in October, 1914, when trench warfare, in a country highly 
cultivated, had been established. The same relatively large 
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proportion was observed in the German Army—174 cases 
occurring amongst 27,677 wounded ‘between the outbreak of 
hostilities and 31st October, 1914. The medical authorities of 
both armies at once proceeded to deal with the emergency, 
and from late in 1914 onwards the aim was set that every 
wounded man should receive a preventive dose of tetanus 
antitoxin. This is of course prepared by injecting horses with 
tetanus toxin, the separated poison of the germ. The results 
were highly satisfactory. The number of cases of the disease 
dropped to something almost insignificant, and in proportion 
as the practice of injecting at the dressing and Casualty Clear- 
ing Station was carried out and repeated at intervals so the 
number of cases of tetanus fell. In some cases a new form of 
the disease appeared. Instead of coming on two to fourteen 
days after the wound the attack was delayed for months, it 
might be for a year or more. 

The foregoing has been a very discursive attempt to 
describe the preventive measures founded upon their pathol- 
ogy, which are being carried out in the case of a few diseases. 
Sometimes hard things are said of the medical profession; 
but if one considers even the few instances given above one 
realizes what an enormous saving of human life and human 
suffering has followed preventive measures discovered and 
administered in large part by doctors, not infrequently at the 
risk of their lives. But this of course is only a small part of 
the subject of preventive medicine. A _ great stimulus 
to the study of the subject was given by the discovery 
made at medical boards during the war, of the lamentable 
state into which large numbers of the community had fallen, 
often through pure carelessness and inattention to obvious 
methods for retaining youth and vigour. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words will not soon be forgotten: ‘You cannot run an Al 
Empire with a C 8 population’. The School medical service is 
going to do much in the way of recognizing disease at an 
early age and so dealing with it at a time when it is curable. 
The same is being attempted at St. Andrews in Scotland in 
the clinic established by Sir James Mackenzie. But much 
still rests with the men, women and children themselves—the 
eare of the teeth and of the functions of the bowel, the taking 
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of suitable food, and of regular exercise and fresh air, the 
appeal at once to the proper source if a lump appears in the 
breast or an ulcer develops on the tongue or lip. Scores of 
cases of cancer would be saved if men and women would only 
seek advice early. Much can be said for a method not un- 
known in the States by which a patient goes to a group of 
specialists for an overhaul at stated intervals, just as at 
present many attend the dentist every few months even if 
nothing requires to be done to their teeth. Still more might 
be said for the Chinese method of paying your doctor to keep 
you well. Then there are the mental cases. Only now are we 
beginning to recognize.these cases at a sufficiently early stage 
for treatment and cure. Much of the preventive medicine is 
in the hands of the laity—teachers and others. A child with 
a mental defect or twist if properly handled may often become 
a useful member of society ; whereas, if it is unsympathetically 
dealt with, the insane asylum is too often the end. Nowadays 
one does not stop with the child; the babe unborn is subjected 
to study with a view to preventing possible ill effects. Much 
can in this way be done by educating women for maternity. 
The expecting mother is a great field for the apostles of pre- 
vention. Some go a stage further and emphasize the import- 
ance of heredity and eugenics. They would produce a healthy 
race by breeding only from healthy stock. There is much in 
this from the point of view of prevention of maternity in the 
mentally defective woman, in some cases by sterilization. But 
any wholesale legal control of marriage from this point of 
view will be disastrous. 

But when all is said and done; Is the world very much 
healthier than it was, say a generation ago? Is it much the 
better of all this scientific medicine? Some of us looking back, 
nearly a generation now, might without much consideration 
be inclined to say no. No student of the question could make 
such an answer. In tropical and semi-tropical climates there 
can be no question whatever that enormous progress has been 
made. But even in temperate climates we have the statistics 
of typhoid fever, to take only one example, facing us. One 
can go further and say without hesitation that, given legislat- 
Ive backing, the medical profession could stamp out altogether 
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typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox, tuberculosis and the two forms 
of venereal disease in a very few years. Our failures, the 
conditions with which we can do little or nothing as yet, such 
for example as influenza and cancer, are failures because their 
pathology is not yet understood. When we have further 
studied the virus of influenza, almost certainly one of the 
ultra-microscopic group of parasites, and when we discover 
the cause of cancer, we shall be in a fair position to say that 
all we want is powers, legal powers, and we can clear the 
world of all disease except that which is the common lot of 
‘ humanity—old age. 
| JAMES MILLER. 
Pathological Laboratory, 
Queen’s University. 
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INTOLERANCE IN NEW COUNTRIES 


ie is a seeming paradox that young countries, where genuine 
political conservatism is unknown, should be, in so much 
else, intolerant. The paradox dissolves at a glance. It is true 
that under conditions where so many new paths must be 
explored, so many untried expedients adopted, the political 
philosophy which regards institutions not as aids to human 
endeavour, but as altars for worship, can have no place. The 
political mysticism of a Burke, if imported into a new country, 
would crumble to dust in the unlading. On the other hand 
pioneers, self-reliant as they are, and having the novel tasks 
they have, are all of them confronted with a pretty uniform 
problem, and the solving of that problem produces in them, if 
they did not have it before, a uniformity of character. There 
was considerable mixture of race, rank and tradition among 
the early American colonists, and the French thinkers expected 
from them new combinations of thought and original philoso- 
phies. But Talleyrand in his enforced stay there found the 
people ‘with thirty-two religions and only one sauce.’ Surely 
it is not severe to say at this date that the religions have 
increased in numbers faster than the sauces? 

Malicious epigrams serve no function, and it may be 
worth while to point out, once again, why in new countries 
there must be so much monotony of occupation, and so much 
narrowness in judgement. The common view is that toler- 
ance is a virtue which is easily secured in a community, and 
which should flourish under favourable conditions of life. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Tolerance, of the 
kind inculecated by Christian doctrine, is never found except 
in madhouses. There it flowers at its tenderest. One poor 
soul in tatters and bodily torment cries that he is Duke of 
Brunswick. ‘Why’, says another, ‘it’s very true; your name 
is next to mine on the list and last night J was Brunswick’. 
The healthy man is brutal to weaklings, the normal man per- 
secutes eccentrics; it is a law of the species. What happens 
then when there is one grand race to run and there are only 
giants to compete? The greatest brutes arrive! Fine brutes, 
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winning the prize they strive for, and deserving the meed of 
honour humanity never denies to strong effort, but, as they 
attain their good, coming also to a conviction that for no other 
men, in no other time, can there be any other goal. Their 
success and their engrossing belief in their success are 
reciprocally necessary. Possunt quia posse videntur. They 
succeed only because it is impossible for them to do, or think 
of, anything else. From that to the belief that different 
thought or action on the part of another is madness and a 
crime is an easy step. It is a very human logic. It is thus 
that society maintains itself in all crises of its history. At 
such crises society not only tends in this direction by a physical 
necessity, but calls in the sanction of religion to further that 
tendency. It is afraid and it seeks to frighten. Eccentricity 
is represented as a. monstrous crime; fierce as the war may 
be between the ‘thirty-two religions’ they make a common 
head here: it is only the trifles that are fissiparous, and no 
outsider can tell the thirty-two apart. 

Such a condition upon human existence and human pro- 
gress easily moves the cynics, but is really lamentable not 
ridiculous; and when a society emerges from the necessities 
of this stage it is only the student and philanthropist who 
may help it. 

It is often said that the reason for intolerance in religion 
and morals, and narrowness in the whole outlook of the young 
countries of the present day, is that their populations are 
descended from the narrowest-minded of the older popula- 
tions. The case of New England lends some credence to this 
view—Puritanism, it was thought, by in-breeding produced 
for a while a nightmare of itself. But the Australian settle- 
ments were not religious in their origin, though there were 
undoubtedly godly men among the convicts who were sent out 
thither by the government, and whose offences were frequently 
merely political. Yet in the eighties of the last century 
Froude found a most Puritanic temper among the people, and 
in Oceana he describes the frightful rigidity of Sabbatarianism 
there. It is well known that so long as the method of life in 
these new countries was irregular, living was fast. Mining, 
lumbering, ranching are irregular occupations: they are fol- 
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lowed by, and they produce, rough irregular men. This was 
seen at certain stages in California, in Australia and else- 
where. It is seen in the Argentine Republic to-day. But once 
regular trades supervene, a greater strictness in morals is 
observed; let them become excessively regular, and lacking in 
variety, and orthodoxy becomes painful. The sequence has 
been universally observed. It was said in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: 

‘The vices of levity are always ruinous to the common 
people, and a single week’s thoughtlessness and dissipa- 
tion is often sufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, 
and to drive him through despair upon committing the 
most enormous crimes. The wiser and better sort of the 
common people, therefore, have always the utmost abhor- 
rence and detestation of such excesses, which their experi- 
ence tells them are so immediately fatal to people of their 
conditions. ... Almost all religious sects have begun 
among the common people, from whom they have 
generally drawn their earliest as well as their most 
numerous proselytes.’ 


This, it is to be observed, is written in a spirit of 
thorough commendation, and Adam Smith was not the man 
to take the tone of superciliousness in commending the common 
people; he had no private desire to preach a doctrine which 
would ‘keep the rabble in its place.’ And yet he evidently 
would have viewed with trepidation ‘the common people’ 
imposing a system of ethics on all society. 

But what happens when the whole of a community is 
made up of common people? Not ‘common’ in any offensive 
sense, not even in the meaning of poor people, but in the 
literal signification of ‘usual’, ‘un-eccentric’. And what hap- 
pens even when the whole community lifts itself in a few 
generations to prosperity though nothing happens in the 
interval to lend diversity to the life of the community ?—and 
nothing can happen in so short an interval. 

Several things may happen. The tendency observed by 
Adam Smith is of course intensified and becomes the marked 
trait of the whole community. Then, if the prosperity reach 
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proportions conducive to luxury, and sharply mark off one 
generation from the preceding, a sudden and catastrophic 
shattering of moral standards is the result. But such a 
general increase in prosperity as we have noticed is not likely 
to be so luxurious, and, except in individual cases, may not 
be baneful in this way. What is more likely to happen in 
such a general advance is an accentuation of the very tendency 
which made it possible; the strictness of code is not a whit 
relaxed as the pace is not diminished—only there is this dif- 
ference, that as the struggle is less elemental than heretofore 
the character becomes more materialistic, and the code is in 
consequence interpreted more and more by the letter. For the 
desirable thing to happen is of course very, very difficult. The 
desirable thing in that precisely as and when it becomes safe 
for such a society, now slacking its fierce struggle against 
Nature, to take a holiday from its resoluteness also, and thus 
insensibly to discover that not the stern qualities alone in 
man are virtuous—that, as this becomes safe (previously it 
was not safe) there shall be to hand an employment for the 
energy before expended in a Spartan discipline, and a philoso- 
phy of life for the mind hitherto cramped in a Spartan super- 
stition. The philosophy attempted in such transitions is 
unfortunately generally worse than the superstition. Witness 
Miss Margaret Fuller of Massachusetts. But we must not 
deviate to individual cases. What seems to happen, then, under 
the circumstances we have been describing is as follows: 
Monotony attempts suicide, and merely mangles itself. Sec- 
tarianism more fissiparous than ever grows more and more 
like itself. Jumpers, Feet-washers and Faith-healers end- 
lessly distinguish themselves, and each earns for title ‘Another 
of the Same’. At the same time dogmatism grows harsher 
and more strident, and a non-sectarian becomes a veritable 
pariah. It may be thought that the very excess of the tendency 
would cure itself, but, as we have seen, all the antecedent 
causes still operate and the movement continually gathers 
strength. In older countries the narrow teaching of the sects 
never goes near to monopolize the whole mind of the com- 
munity; there, as a man feels the struggle for existence grow 
easier, he finds already established an easier and more genial 
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theory of life and the universe than he had heard from the 
ignorant preacher of the dingy meeting-house. Society is not 
so homogeneous that he thinks there is only one way of life. 
Intellectual amusements are open to him, if he is capable of 
enjoying them; and whereas he had previously regarded all 
amusements as sinful he now sees that they were merely 
impossible, or at least unwise, in his previous circumstances, 
but that at present relaxation is wisdom. The poor are told 
in their meeting-houses that to witness one of Shakespeare’s 
plays in a theatre is a sin. They are right in thinking it, 
that is, so long as they think only in terms of themselves. 
Theatre-going would ruin them, it is therefore a sin for them, 
but it is not so qualitatively, as they believe it is. But in an 
older country it is easy to draw away from the creed of the 
meeting-house. In anew country it is not easy. The meeting- 
house takes the whole community under its jurisdiction, and 
indeed legislates for it. 

Now such Leviticism is peculiarly trying to the temper 
of the wiser portion of the community, and yet if they are 
wise enough they will not rail against it. It has served an 
excellent purpose in the past, and at present it must not be 
swept away with such suddenness and derision as to bring 
scorn upon true religion, of which we must admit it is 
one phase. It has become exaggerated through materialism, 
which is a sort of too literal interpretation of life, and it is 
not by luxurious and loose living on the part of the wealthy— 
which is only another kind of materialism—that the true 
example of relaxation will be given. Nor is there much help 
from adopting the old watchword ‘Education is the Remedy’. 
‘Education’ is perhaps the most pernicious rallying cry in 
North America to-day. For there education means largely the 
agricultural or business ‘college’, the technical school, the 
over-specialized and professionalizing university. All these 
things merely engrain the materialistic and intolerant tend- 
ency already so evident. There is nothing liberal and 
enfranchizing about any of them; they are created by prac- 
tical, intolerant people, and they in turn help to mould such 
a character. So the difficulty is increased; we cannot get 
outside of ourselves, it seems, by any efforts of our own, and 
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our character is such that we are likely to be jealous of alien 
aid. It is a task to convert a man who thinks he should con- 
vert you! 

It is but one of the evils of a community which can 
congratulate itself on being ‘happily exempt from the ills 
attendant on older civilizations’. Politics is a hard science to 
understand, and one of the last things students of it learn 
is that no society can gather to itself all the blessings of the 
world. Tolerance is one of the blessings that come, alas! 
when other blessings have begun to abate. 


CARLETON W. STANLEY. 
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Ness the various factors that have led to the present 
political situation of the Ottoman Empire are to be 
reckoned: (a) the possession by the Ottoman Empire of ter- 
ritories coveted by other nations; and (b) the presence within 
the Empire of a heterogeneous and unassimilable population 
whom the ruling race sought to hold within bounds by mili- 
tary force. We will deal first with the problem of Turkey’s 
possession of territories which for various reasons other coun- 
tries have coveted. It was the imperial policies of Britain, 
Germany and Russia, and to a less degree of Austria and 
France, which in the past determined their attitude to Turkey. 
Britain, by the fortune of arms, came into possession of India, 
but her only route to India was by the sea. To sail around 
Africa was a very long voyage, hence it became Britain’s 
policy to secure a shorter route to India through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Seas. Gibraltar at one end of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez canal at the other came into her posses- 
sion in pursuance of this policy, and the terms on which 
autonomy was granted to Egypt involve the retention by 
Britain of military control of the Suez. Britain has also se- 
cured control of coaling and naval bases at Malta and Cyprus 
in the Mediterranean, and Aden and the Islands of Perim and 
Socotra at the extreme end of the Red Sea, and has a virtual 
protectorate over Abyssinia. But it was not sufficient for 
her to secure her own route to India: it was also necessary to 
bar the road to India to possible rivals, hence her policy of 
maintaining Persia and Afghanistan as buffer states between 
India and the Russian Empire. 

Russian foreign policy can be explained by her need for 
an outlet to the sea. Petrograd and Vladivostock are frozen 
in during a large part of the year, so she has looked covetously 
towards Constantinople, or failing that sought to construct 
across the Balkan peninsula a series of Slavic states which 
should be beholden to her for their independence and should 


1This paper was written in Constantinople before the recent Turkish 
victory. 
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accord her an outlet on the Adriatic. Italy, however, has 
opposed consistently the formation of a strong state on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, her own Adriatic shore being so 
vulnerable. And the Austrian Empire, finding Trieste insuf- 
ficient and considering the ease with which Italy could close 
the Adriatic, hoped some day to possess Salonica and thus 
secure an outlet into the Aegean. Hence it came about that 
when, after the Russian war of 1877-8, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Montenegro were accorded independence, Austria 
took Bosnia and Herzegovina under her own protection while 
nominally recognizing Turkey’s sovereign rights to these ter- 
ritories and securing to Turkey a strip of territory, the Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar, presumably to allow Turkey access to these 
districts; but this in reality served to separate Montenegro 
from Serbia, and thus kept a possible route open for Austria 
to Salonica; at the same time cutting off Russia from the Adri- 
atic. Failing to secure Constantinople or a port on the 
Adriatic, Russia considered the possibility of securing an 
outlet at Alexandretta, for which purpose she has taken more 
than a humanitarian interest in the fate of Armenia. 
Meantime Germany also looked longingly towards Con- 
stantinople. The colonizable parts of the world had already 
been largely occupied by Britain, France and others when 
Germany began to dream of a colonial empire, but the Near 
East was still in ferment, and by judicious policy she might 
secure a predominating influence in Asia Minor, perhaps make 
it virtually a German colony, and, at least, by the construction 
of the Baghdad railway, linking up with the European Trans- 
continental railway, secure rail route to the Persian Gulf, 
whence she could menace India. For this reason Britain 
employed all her influence at Constantinople to check Ger- 
many’s Baghdad railway scheme, and also has opposed both 
Russia’s and Germany’s possession of Constantinople which 
is the key to the Near East. Turkey she did not fear as a 
rival. Russia and Germany she did. But Russia, equally with 
Britain, viewed with alarm Germany’s growing influence in 
Turkey, for the Berlin to Baghdad railway scheme would, if 
completed, cut across her three possible outlets to the Mediter- 
ranean. To these rival policies of Britain, Germany and 
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Russia are to be added: (a) the ambitions of Turkey’s smaller 
neighbours in the Balkans; (b) the financial interests of the 
Powers, and in particular of France, who have loaned heavily 
to Turkey and have sought to secure their loans by getting 
control of Turkey’s natural resources; and (c) the nationalist 
aspirations of Turkey’s subject races who have looked for 
foreign intervention to help them secure the independence, 
or at least the autonomy, which they were unable to secure for 
themselves. Between these conflicting currents of internat- 
ional intrigue and ambition, Abdul Hamid cleverly preserved 
his balance by playing off one interest against another. But 
he did not establish order in the country; he spent his lifetime 
merely balancing a tottering house of cards. The whole thing 
was about to collapse when in 1908 the Young Turk movement 
took control of the situation by compelling Abdul Hamid to 
proclaim the constitution of 1876, which he had abrogated, 
and finally by deposing him, in April, 1909. For a time it 
looked as if the new government would achieve what Abdul 
Hamid had failed to do—viz., to consolidate the Empire and 
rid it of foreign intrigue. Public opinion in Europe welcomed 
the change, but in financial and political circles the new order 
was not viewed by all with the same satisfaction, for if 
Turkey should re-establish herself there would be no spoils to 
divide. It was not, however, to foreign intrigue that the 
Young Turk movement owed its failure. The original Young 
Turks were, one would like to believe, sincere in their devotion 
to constitutional principles; and when they adopted the watch- 
word of the French Revolution—‘liberty, equality, fratern- 
ity’, to which they added “justice’”—they meant what they 
said or at least thought they did. But the visionary politician 
is not always the successful politician. The civilian element 
in the new party, with their liberal views and Anglo-French 
sympathies, had got into power by the aid of the army with 
its German-trained officers. The pro-German military clique 
soon got control of the party and finally of the whole machin- 
ery of government. Within a year some of the former leaders 
of the party found themselves in the opposition, where they 
met with strange bedfellows. For here, in the opposition, 
were gathered the host of reactionary bureaucratic officials 
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for whom the revolution had done too much since it had turned 
them out of office, as well as the visionaries for whom the 
revolution had not achieved enough. The subject races at 
first welcomed the revolution; but as the militaristic spirit 
began to dominate, and when the policy of centralization 
won the day as against the policy of decentralization, that is, 
the policy of local autonomy for the provinces, then the sub- 
ject races also began to waver in their adherence to the Young 
Turk party, and in many instances passed over into the 
opposition. Thus it came about that what was at the begin- 
ning a democratic constitutional movement, patterned after 
the democracies of Western Europe and America, became 
transformed into a despotic militarism retaining only the 
form of the constitution. It is true that the European Powers, 
by interested interventions and constant intrigues, largely 
enhanced the difficulties that beset the Ottoman Empire. But 
the remedy for this state of affairs lay, after all, in the hands 
of the Turkish government, for to preserve order in the 
country was the surest and indeed the only means of ridding 
the country of foreign intervention. 

The Powers, in their interventions between the Turkish 
government and her subject races, may not have had the 
interest of the subject races solely at heart. But certainly 
the Turkish government itself has not shown any interest in 
the subject races except to exploit and oppress them; and 
Turkey’s atrocious misrule of her subject races gave the 
Powers not only ample pretext but also justification for pro- 
test and intervention. The trouble has been that the protests 
Were never unanimous and the intervention never efficient, 
but only served to raise false hopes among the subject peoples 
and to irritate the Turks still further against them. It is not 
for intervening, but for not intervening efficiently and to good 
effect, that the Powers are to be blamed. It is true that Abdul 
Hamid sought to maintain order in the country and to estab- 
lish the authority of the government. But he attempted to 
do this not by instituting reforms but partly by cleverly 
turning one foreign interest against another, and one subject 
race against another; and partly by entrusting to his army 
the task of preserving the supremacy, in the Empire, of the 
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Ottoman race. The Young Turks also, except for an abortive 
attempt at constitutionalism, sought to rule by military 
domination, and the Kemalist government at Angora is doing 
the same. But order which is maintained by armed force 
(even supposing it can be so maintained, which has not been 
the case in Turkey at least for many decades) is at most 
external and artificial order only, and not real unity and 
strength. And this external and artificial method of securing 
order brings us to the second point we have to consider, viz., 
the attitude of the Turkish government towards the hetero- 
geneous mass of races and religions which heretofore consti- 
tuted the Ottoman Empire. 

The outstanding feature of Ottoman rule has been its 
military character. The Ottoman Turk has for 600 years 
been little more than an army of occupation. An incident will 
serve to illustrate this fact. I was one time riding on the 
Anatolia Railway towards Eskishehir. There was in the com- 
partment a miscellaneous group of people such as you always 
find when travelling in Turkey, a Greek, a Jew, some Armen- 
ian villagers, and a Turkish soldier in the rags which charac- 
terized all of Abdul Hamid’s troops except his bodyguard. 
The Jew spoke a little French and by way of acting as 
interpreter between me and the rest he told them I was a 
railway inspector. This supplied him with a text for a 
practical talk. ‘Look at these foreigners’, he said. ‘“They 
come to our country, build railroads, factories, mills, harbours, 
and get all the industry of the country in their hands.’ “That 
is as it should be’, answered the soldier. ‘We are the effendis, 
the leisured class.. They do the work, and we pay them for it.’ 
That story pictures the politico-economic situation of the 
country. The Turks had, prior to 1908, reserved to Moslems 
the military and all the highest civil functions of the state and 
handed over the industry and commerce of the country mainly 
to the Christians and Jews. Christians and Jews may occas- 
ionally have been found in the army, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that they occupied important official positions, and even 
became advisers to the Sultans. But these were the exceptions. 
As a rule the army and the civil service were open to Moslems 
only. This was, for the Turks, a measure of self-defence as 
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well as a religious prescription. For the Ottoman forces, 
having subjugated large numbers of peoples of foreign race 
and of different religion, sought to maintain their power by 
disarming the subject races and depriving them of all polit- 
ical influence. And the Turkish government has never risen 
above this method of maintaining power. It has remained to 
the last, as it was at the first, an army of occupation, main- 
taining armed control over unarmed peoples. The wealth or 
sagacity of Christians and of Jews have at times surmounted 
these obstacles; but during the greater part of Ottoman 
history, and certainly under Abdul Hamid, no non-Moslem was 
permitted to carry arms except by special license, and no 
non-Moslem occupied an important official position unless he 
was a renegade. After the proclamation of the constitution 
in 1908, the disability resting upon non-Moslems was indeed 
removed, and they were enrolled in the army. But the larger 
number of these troops were seldom put into the fighting line: 
they were more frequently drafted into unarmed labour 
battalions. 

This system of demanding military and, to a less exclusive 
degree, civil service from Moslems alone produced a number 
of unfortunate results. 

In the first place it has always been a severe drain upon 
the Moslem races themselves. Called away from home just 
as they were entering the prime of their life, the Moslem 
young men spent three or four years, and in many cases eight 
or ten, in military service with few if any opportunities to 
visit home. One of the reasons why Abdul Hamid’s army 
failed him at the last moment was that a very large part of 
it consisted of conscripts whose legal term of service had 
expired from one to six or seven years before but whose 
release had not yet been ordered. And the death rate in the 
army was appalling. An occasional foreign war and the ever- 
existent Arab, Albanian, or Kurdish revolts took their toll, 
but more died of exposure to the extreme cold of the winters 
in Armenia and the Balkans and to the extreme heat of Arabia 
than in actual warfare. And the unsanitary condition of the 
barracks took its toll also. I have heard it stated that at 
least fifty per cent. of the soldiers in the barracks suffered 
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from incurable venereal diseases. And the intellectual and 
moral conditions of barrack life were even more degrading 
than the physical. From this life those soldiers who had 
survived warfare, exposure and sickness, returned, often 
maimed or diseased for life, and at best with youth and ambi- 
tion gone, to take up the daily round of a peasant’s life. The 
more ambitious among the young men of Moslem race, in 
order to escape the life that fell to the lot of a private, took 
courses in gendarmerie, military, naval, medical or civil 
service schools, so that when their term of military service 
should come they could secure commissions as officers. But 
this very situation narrowed the range of callings to which 
an ambitious young Moslem could devote himself. He had to 
choose as his career the army or the civil service. 

Thus military service was draining the life blood of the 
Moslem peoples in the Ottoman Empire, and because the 
Moslem Albanians, the Arabs and the Kurds responded very 
irregularly this burden fell most heavily on the Ottoman Turk 
and upon the Anatolian peasant in particular. But while it 
thus burdened the Moslems, it left the Christian and Jewish 
races in the Ottoman Empire free to devote themselves to 
commercial and industrial enterprise. What was originally 
a disability had in the course of events become in that respect 
a privilege. It was still a disability in that in case of inter- 
racial quarrels the non-Moslem peoples generally found them- 
selves not only unarmed, but without the ability to use arms 
had they possessed them. But this disability was to a large 
extent overcome by the fact that the trade and industry of the 
country were largely in the hands of the non-Moslem peoples. 
This does not necessarily argue the incapacity of the Turk 
for the arts of peace. It simply means that on the whole the 
careers of commerce and industry were by force of circum- 
stances closed to him, and the army and the civil service were 
open. And the more ambitious young men of the non-Moslem 
races, finding military and political careers closed to them, 
devoted their energies wholeheartedly to commerce, industry, 
and education, and by their predominance in these lines endan- 
gered the political supremacy of the ruling race. 

When the supremacy of the ruler over the ruled was thus 
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disturbed, it was usually restored by the political expedient of 
a massacre. These massacres were sometimes very cruel and 
bloody, sometimes less so. A massacre might last a few hours 
only or drag on for days. But it always began on a prear- 
ranged signal and ended on a given signal. The actual 
incentive to massacre was in some cases religious fanaticism 
and in others the lust for plunder and bloodshed, but it was 
the government that planned, ordered and abetted the massa- 
cres, and without its sanction they would have been 
impossible. In 1894, when the series of Armenian massacres 
planned and perpetrated by Abdul Hamid was just beginning, 
a Turk in a village not far from Ismidt warned his partner, 
an Armenian, that a massacre was to take place in that village 
on a certain day, and that it would be his religious duty to 
seek out and slay first that one of the Giaours (the infidels) 
whom he loved most, viz., his own partner. He therefore 
urged him to leave the village before the appointed day. And 
I myself have seen Turks tend and feed wounded and homeless 
Armenians whom they themselves had attacked and rendered 
homeless in a massacre. In some cases, indeed, Moslems 
(Circassians, Kurds, Turks, or others) have condemned the 
massacres and refused to participate in them; individual 
Moslems have occasionally concealed Armenians and have 
sometimes lost their own lives to protect them. And although . 
on the whole the Moslem population has been the willing tool 
of the government in carrying out its massacre orders, the 
motive with individuals is not necessarily personal hatred. It 
is true that personal scores may be paid during a massacre; 
but personal rancour is not the prime motive nor is it the 
ultimate cause. The real cause is political and economical. 
Wherever the ruling race found itself losing ground through 
the superior industrial and commercial activity of the subject 
race, the appeal was made to arms to restore the balance. By 
arms the country was originally conquered: by arms it must 
be held. Such was the Turk’s theory of government. And 
some plausible pretext for massacre was always found—mur- 
der, intrigue, rebellion—usually utterly groundless, sometimes 
well founded; but even when well founded never such as 
would (according to the standards of western democracy) 
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justify massacre, pillage and rape, but would at most justify 
the punishment of the guilty parties only. Those who plan the 
massacres are glad of a pretext. The more plausible the 
pretext the better, if it should ever be necessary to explain 
the massacres to an inquisitive foreigner. But pretext or no 
pretext, Abdul Hamid’s massacres occurred, for he adopted the 
theory that Turkish supremacy is to be preserved by the 
sword, just as it was originally established by the sword. 
Hateful as the idea of massacre is, we must remember that 
Catholics and Protestants reciprocally tortured and massacred 
each other in days gone by in la belle France and in Merrie 
England. Race riots and negro-lynchings occasionally occur 
even yet in the United States. And pogroms of Jews were 
frequent in Rumania, Poland and Russia before the war, and 
perhaps are not over yet. These facts, however, can not serve 
as justification or palliation of massacre, but only to remind 
one that the Turks who participate in massacres are not a 
different kind of being from the West European; and to em- 
phasize the fact that as in England, France, Italy and the 
States, that method of settling racial problems or maintaining 
the supremacy of the dominant race has been outgrown, there 
is no inherent reason why the Turk also could not abandon 
massacre as a method of government, and seek to maintain 
his supremacy as the dominant race in the Turkey of the 
future by meeting the Armenian, the Greek and the Jew on 
his own ground of commercial, educational and industrial 
development. 

These, then, are two of the disastrous results of the policy 
of accepting military service from Moslems only. First, it laid 
upon the Moslem races, and particularly upon the Ottoman 
Turk, an intolerable burden of military service and kept him 
out of commerce and industry. Second, it made it necessary 
for the Turk to maintain his supremacy in his own country 
by the cruel terror of the sword, since he was hopelessly behind 
in all the arts of peace. It had a third disastrous consequence, 
in that it kept the different races of the country in separate 
camps, and prevented the growth of a spirit of loyalty to the 
state. It would be difficult enough to maintain one’s loyalty 
towards an army and a governmental hierarchy which con- 
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tains no representative of your own race, or to follow with 
great interest its exploits. But when you know that that 
same army may be turned against you at the bidding of that 
government in case you give any indication of disaffection; 
and that the reason why you have no representative in the 
army is that it may be a more efficient instrument for quelling 
your disaffection, then loyalty to that army or that govern- 
ment becomes impossible. If Abdul Hamid could complain 
of the lack of loyalty of his subjects, he had not only his 
personal tyranny to blame, but also that system of the exclus- 
ive military domination of one race which he inherited from 
his predecessors. 

There have, indeed, been those who sought to solve the 
problem raised by the presence of disaffected elements in the 
Empire by the rooting out of the disaffected elements—such 
was evidently the policy of Talaat and Enver during the war. 
Not only was the presence of disaffected elements in the 
country a menace to the country in case of foreign wars, and 
especially when invasion was threatened, but the very presence 
of these elements supplied to the European powers a pretext 
for interference in Turkey’s internal affairs. Now the obvious 
method of getting rid of disaffection is to remove the cause. 
But this method the Turkish government was not pre- 
pared to adopt; for it was not prepared to grant 
equality of rights to subjected races. Of late years 
the Armenian demand for political equality has been the most 
persistent, just as the Irish problem has been the most per- 
sistent and vexatious for Britain, and the policy of Talaat and 
Enver was to solve the Armenian problem by getting rid of 
the Armenians. There have been Turks who have, even since 
the Armistice and here in Constantinople, suggested that the 
early Ottoman Sultans made a mistake in that they did not 
root out the conquered peoples. Had the Conqueror, they say, 
destroyed the Greek population of Constantinople when he 
captured the city in 1453, there would have been no ground 
for Greek pretensions to-day in this region. Some of the 
Hebrew prophets in a similar vein condemned their ancestors 
for not having wiped out the Canaanites, root and branch, 
when they occupied Palestine. But that was 2500 years ago. 
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Statecraft has long ceased to approve such practices; and 
those Turks who entertain such ideas prove themselves to be 
centuries behind the march of progress. The hideous brutality 
and wrong of massacres is not questioned to-day by people 
who have any claim to be called civilized. Massacres may be 
explained, but they cannot be justified. And, whatever we 
may think of the morality of such a procedure, the extent to 
which it can be carried out is also limited by circumstances 
which the conqueror himself has no power to alter. Until 
the conquering race establishes itself in the territory it has 
occupied and takes upon itself the industry and commercial 
development of the country, it is necessary that these functions 
of the state should be carried on by the people already in- 
habiting the country. For the Turks to have wiped out the 
civilization of the conquered territory, to have exterminated 
the conquered races and thus destroyed their industry and 
commerce, would have left the conquerors under the obligation 
of building up from the foundation the industry and commerce 
of the land. So long as the conquering race devotes itself to 
military activity, i.e. to conquest and to domination by force 
of arms, it lacks the leisure necessary for commercial and 
industrial achievement which must be carried on by the sub- 
ject races. Abdul Hamid recognized this fact, and the mas- 
sacres he planned had as their motive not to exterminate the 
subject races but simply to keep them in check. They were 
the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ of the Empire, 
and could not be removed without seriously impairing the 
economic life of the country. An incident will serve to 
illustrate this point. I was in Hadjin after the massacre of 
1909, and heard from the local blacksmith, an Armenian, that 
villagers for miles around were coming to Hadjin to have 
their horses shod. When he asked one of them why he came 
so far with his horse and if they had no blacksmith in his own 
village, the answer was, ‘Yes, we had a blacksmith, but he 
was an Armenian and we killed him.’ There it is in a nutshell. 
Destroy the subject races and you utterly disorganize the 
industrial life of the Empire. The remark of the Turkish 
soldier which I have already quoted —“We Turks are the 
effendis. They work and we pay’—was a more profound 
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analysis of the political and economic situation than he himself 
realized—except that the Turk has not constituted a leisured 
class in the Empire. He had his work to do—arduous and 
very costly in energy and blood—viz., to protect the Empire 
from foreign invasion and cope at home with the rebellion 
which this system inevitably aroused. And so long as the 
militaristic conception of rule prevails the situation will 
continue to grow worse. The Talaat and Enver government 
continued this policy of domination by force with disastrous 
results. The Kemalist government is pursuing the same 
policy. But the present is an age of economic, not of military, 
domination, and no race can long survive the struggle for 
existence which has not in its own hands the conditions of 
progress—viz., education, commerce and industry. It is to 
these phases of life that Turkey must devote her chief efforts 
if she is to maintain a place among the democracies of the 
future. 


If Moustafa Kemal were a true patriot, and not a mere 
adventurer, he would do what Premier Stamboulisky is doing 
in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian government is devoting its whole 
attention to the economic restoration and development of the 
country; not fuming about lost territory and brandishing a 
threatening sword in the face of the Entente, but soberly 
setting to work to make the best use of what is left. It were 
well for Turkey if her political leaders would take the same 
path—if they would abandon the idea that the Turkish race 
can maintain itself only by the sword and would seek pros- 
perity in the arts of peace — in commerce, industry and 
education. 


Turkey can vindicate her lost honour not by continued 
bloodshed and oppression which have brought upon her her 
dishonour, but by a frank adoption of the principles of liberty, 
equality and justice for all Turkish subjects, regardless of race 
or religion, for on these principles only can true fraternity 
be established in the Turkey that is to be. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
Constantinople. 
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Note.—The argument for the extermination of subject 
‘races (viz., that if Mohammed the Conqueror had destroyed 
the Greek population of Constantinople, there would have 
been no Greek claim to the city to-day) was used, among 
others, by Halidé Edib Hanum, graduate of an American col- 
lege and prominent ‘Nationalist’. Turkish students have 
quoted it to me as an illustration in Ethics papers. But I was 
horrified to hear it used by an American educationalist as an 
illustration of the tolerance (sic) of the Turk. It was not 
tolerance but political sagacity. Djangiz Han annihilated the 
conquered peoples in his path and ... founded no Empire. 
Osman allowed the native civilization to survive his conquest 
and founded the Empire of the Osmanlis. Had the Osmanli 
Turks absorbed the native civilization—as did the Goths in 
Italy—they would have established an Empire that could 
progress with the centuries. Unfortunately they merely 
exploited without absorbing that civilization, and so remained. 
hopelessly behind their subject races. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
IN THE 
NEAR EASTERN PROBLEM 


a 


HE vast and complex Near Eastern problem has many 
Ap aspects, many ramifications. It is proposed in this 
article to concentrate mainly on the question of the signific- 
ance of Constantinople and the Straits, and, secondly, on the 
ambitions and policies of Turkey and Greece with special 
regard to that waterway and to the adjoining regions of Asia 
Minor and Thrace. The whole topic furnishes a study in the 
intimate connexion of past history and present politics, in the 
influence of geography upon history, in the importance of 
economic interests, and in the strength of racial and religious 
‘pride and prejudice.’ 

Not least among the essential factors of the present Near 
East crisis is the geographical one, the paramount importance 
of the situation of Constantinople and the Straits. Constanti- 
nople is probably the best strategical site in the world. She 
holds the key of East and West. Guarding both Europe and 
Asia she stands sentinel on the former continent looking 
across the narrow Bosphorus to the Asiatic shore. 
She stands at the junction of two of the greatest 
inland seas, the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. 
Westwards there runs the deep sea highway of the Marmora 
and the Dardanelles, linking her to the Aegean and the Medi- 
terranean, and giving access to the chief European countries. 
Moreover, Constantinople dominates Asia Minor with the 
Levant generally, and commands the main trade routes to the 
East, notably the overland routes to Turkestan, Mesopotamia, 
and India. Control is easy too over the Black Sea and its 
coastal lands with their illimitable wheat resources and the 
much coveted oil-workings of Caucasia and the Mesopotamian 
Mosul district. The closest relations, friendly or hostile, with 
Russia are inevitable. Moreover, Constantinople exerts a de- 
cisive influence over the Danube basin; when it is recalled that 
this river penetrates Central and Eastern Europe, opening up 
the heart of that continent and serving no less than seven or 
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eight countries (Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, etc.), the significance of Constantinople controlling its 
outlet and lower reaches need not be stressed—Rumania after 
her tragedy of 1916 is hardly likely to forget it. With com- 
mand of the sea the possessor of Constantinople can dominate 
the whole of the Near East. Even without naval superiority 
he can pull a very heavy weight, as the Allies found to their 
cost in the Gallipoli campaign of 1915; it was their inability 
to force the Dardanelles and capture Constantinople which 
caused the downfall of Russia and the consequent prolongation 
of the war at least by one year. Again the topography of the 
city and its environs lends itself admirably to defence, espec- 
ially if the celebrated Chatalja lines be included in the area to 
be protected; she becomes well nigh impregnable. Constanti- 
nople bestrides the narrow world of the Near East like a 
Colossus. 

The profound religious significance of Constantinople 
should not be overlooked, for she is a ‘sacred’ city to Christian 
and Moslem alike. Constantinople was the ‘first Christian. 
city’, being refounded by Constantine the Great, and associated 
with the new faith which he virtually established as State 
religion of the Roman Empire. To this day the Greek 
Orthodox half of Christendom looks up to that city as the home 
of its G@cumenical Patriarchate. Some publicists again advo- 
cate the claims of Constantinople (as against Geneva, etc.) to 
be the centre of the League of Nations or a kindred organi- 
zation for the promoting of universal Christian peace and good- 
will. Whether indeed the Utopian dream of Constantinople as 
the centre of world-peace will materialize in the future, at all 
events in the present certain solid concrete facts must be 
recognized. One of these is that Constantinople is the seat 
of the Moslem Caliphate—and the Caliphate often brings not 
peace but a sword. In that city the Turkish Sultan acts as the 
Caliph or spiritual head of the Moslem world. It may be true 
that the Caliphate only fell to the Turks as late as 1517 when 
Selim the Grim conquered Mecca, took the sacred banner and 
other precious relics of the Prophet and assumed the title of 
Caliph. It may be true that important sections of Islam do 
not recognize the Turkish Caliph, e.g. the Shiah Moslems of 
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Persia and Afghanistan, and the Wahhabis of Arabia. But 
nevertheless the majority of Mahometans probably give 
allegiance to the Sultan-Caliph, including the seventy millions 
in India; consciousness of this fact prompted the famous 
Government of India despatch whose publication resulted in 
the dismissal of E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India. 
Propaganda may have been skilfully engineered by Abdul 
Hamid, the Pan-Turanian Young Turks and the Kemalists. 
But it cannot be denied that statesmanship must take into 
account the strength of the Caliphate agitation and the pecul- 
iar veneration in which Constantinople is held. 

Add to these sterner political, military, economic and 
religious excellencies the aesthetic delights and attractions of 
this ‘Queen City of the East.’ The incomparable water- 
approach by the finely curved Golden Horn, the setting of the 
city upon its Seven Hills, the exquisite silhouette of the noble 
buildings with the countless soaring minarets and rounded 
domes, the appeal of Sancta Sophia, the charm of Oriental 
gardens and palaces—all this beauty invests Constantinople 
with a fascination that no city in the world can surpass or 
even rival. 

Possessing such unique advantages, Constantinople could 
not but enjoy a unique history. It may be an exaggeration to 
say that ‘history is geography in motion’, but the vital influ- 
ence of geography upon the history of that city is an incon- 
trovertible fact. Owing to her admirable position, her wealth, 
and her strength, Constantinople and the Straits have been 
perpetual objects of desire and glittering alluring prizes for 
the beholder. From the dawn of written history, the age of 
the Trojan Wars and early Greek colonization, during the 
spacious days of the Great Constantine and the thousand years 
of the Byzantine Empire whilst barbarians were repulsed and 
culture advanced, during the Ottoman period of conquest, 
down to the nineteenth century when Russia, that ‘imprisoned 
giantess’, sought a window to look out on the Aegean, when 
Bulgars besieged Constantinople in the Balkan Wars, when 
Germany coveted the city as the pivot of her Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway project, and when in the Great War Allied troops 
hammered at the gates of the Dardanelles, on these and on 
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innumerable other occasions Constantinople has played a fore- 
most role in international affairs. And once again the world’s 
talk is all of the same old historic places—‘Constantinople’, 
‘the Straits’, ‘the Narrows’, ‘Scutari’, ‘Gallipoli’, ‘Chanak’, and 
the rest. The very names strike chords vibrating with emotion 
in the souls of those who like the present writer look down 
the vista of the ages past the same old landmarks, his vision 
coloured by personal memories of the previous Act in the 
‘Eternal Drama of the Straits’, namely, the Gallipoli expedi- 
tion of 1915, one of the strangest, saddest, and most romantic 
of all the strange enterprises in this romantic region. What 
the future has in store for Constantinople and for mankind is 
unknown. But it is not without interest to recall the prophecy 
of one who did not prophesy lightly (although its fulfilment 
seems impossible to our minds), ‘The master of Constantino- 
ple’, said Napoleon, ‘will rule the world’. 

With regard to the other two storm-centres in the present 
Near East crisis, namely, Thrace and Smyrna, it is sufficient 
here to note that the safeguarding of Constantinople and the 
Straits is fundamentally dependent on the possession of the 
adjoining territory of Thrace, and that the Smyrna district 
in the hands of a foe is a pistol which menaces both Con- 
stantinople and also the heart of the Turkish nation in the 
Anatolian homelands. 

The racial and religious factors in the Near Eastern 
problem should next be distinguished, involving a recognition 
of the pride and prejudice revealed in the nations and creeds 
of those regions. The great protagonists in the recent crisis 
were the Turks and the Greeks, although in the later and more 
delicate developments it appeared as if the ‘seconds’ of the two 
opponents (namely, Britain, France, Italy, Russia, etc.) were 
to become the ‘principals’, and at one diplomatic juncture 
there loomed up the darkling cloud of a general Moslem 
‘Jehad’, or Holy war against the infidel, countered by a new 
Christian crusade. 

As for the Turk and Turkish Nationalism. Elsewhere in 
this number of the Quarterly, Mr. Chambers has presented an 
able first hand study of the Turkish mentality and of Turkish 
policies , with special reference to the ambitious designs in the 
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Near East of the Great Powers, Britain, Russia, and Germany, 
and to the problem of the Christian subject populations under 
Turkish rule. Assuredly the Turk should be pictured first and 
foremost as a soldier, an Oriental soldier. He is a militarist 
in the worst sense of that word. He is a product of the primit- 
ive camp life of Asia believing in force, in fire and slaughter ; 
he slaughters his way into provinces and is slaughtered out 
of them (in wars of national independence) ; he slaughters 
Bulgars and Armenians; he slaughters the prosperous com- 
mercial men whom as a soldier he despises—although the 
extent of his atrocities has been much exaggerated. From 
most points of view the Turk has been a devastating blight 
upon civilization in the past; witness to this belief in Turkish 
sterility is expressed in the Eastern proverb which asserts 
that ‘wherever the Turk sets foot no grass will grow.’ Truly 
the Ottoman has shamefully neglected the ancient irrigation 
plants in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and allowed the ‘tawny-red 
desolation of the desert’ to encroach on fair and fertile tracts. 
The efficient Roman Herod-Pontius Pilate system of supplying 
water to Jerusalem fell into utter disuse under the Turks, and 
remained so till the British engineers in the Palestine cam- 
paign scoured out the rock-cut channels and repaired the 
ancient reservoirs. Moreover, Turkish administration was 
poisonously corrupt, as the present writer can testify from 
evidence accumulated at Haifa (Palestine) after the collapse 
of the Turkish régime. Nevertheless the extent of the par- 
alysis induced by Turkish rule should not be over-emphasized. 
The Turk is far from ‘putting a complete damper’ upon in- 
dustry; the flourishing mercantile communities at Constan- 
tinople or at the ill-fated Smyrna sufficiently attest the 
contrary. The peasant in his Anatolian homelands is a 
healthy, hard-working agriculturist. Even the members of the 
ruling military and administrative class should be given their 
due for their most charming manners and generous hospitable 
natures. Last but certainly not least, the Turk in the Great 
War manifested himself as a honourable foe. He fought a 
clean and straight fight (far cleaner than his German Allies) ; 
his respect for the Red Cross, his decent treatment of his 
prisoners (except the Kut captives), earned him the admira- 
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tion and esteem of opponents; our Tommies had more than a 
sneaking regard for their ‘friend the enemy’ and dubbed him 
‘Johnny Turk’. 

In regard to the Turkish factor, moreover, emphasis must 
be laid on the historic background. The Turk feels himself 
the inheritor of a great military tradition. He is probably 
conscious that he is a citizen of no mean Empire, which once 
extended from Vienna to the Persian Gulf, an Empire which 
not once or twice in its rough story has struck fear and terror 
into the leading European Powers. He resents keenly the 
crumbling away of his dominions which started a century 
ago with the break-away of Serbia and Greece. Although 
the dissensions of the Great Powers prolonged the existence of 
the ‘Sick Man of Europe’, the decay and decline became accel- 
erated in the twentieth century, as a result of the Italian and 
Balkan Wars, despite the efforts of the new ‘Young Turk’ 
Party. And finally Turkey was dragged into the World War 
at the heels of Germany, and suffered overwhelming defeats 
from the Allies. The crowning humiliation, however, was yet 
to be. After the Armistice the Turks expected not ungenerous 
treatment, especially in consideration of such views as were 
voiced by Mr. Lloyd George in January, 1918, in a speech to 
Trades Unionists: ‘We are not fighting ... to deprive Turkey 
of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish... We do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home- 
lands of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople.’ 
President Wilson again in his ‘Fourteen Points’ asserted that 
‘the Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty.’ But for month after month 
the triumphant Allies virtually ignored Turkey and the ques- 
tion of making definitive peace terms with her, merely pausing 
in their Western European stride to kick Smyrna over to the 
Greeks and entertaining thoughts of kicking the Turk ‘bag 
and baggage’ out of Constantinople. It was not till August 
10, 1920, nearly two years after the cessation of hostilities, 
that the Turkish Treaty was signed at Sevres. Turkey found 
herself crushed in the dust. Over two-thirds of her territory 
and nearly two-thirds of her population were taken away 
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from her, including Mesopotamia, the Hedjaz, with Mecca, 
Palestine, Armenia, Thrace, and Smyrna. Turkey was left 
with a morsel of European soil round Constantinople, the city 
itself and the Asia Minor peninsula. But on the European side 
Greece was left within a few miles of Constantinople and with 
the modern large range guns and aeroplanes had the Turkish 
capital virtually at her mercy. A ‘Zone of the Straits’ was 
delimited, governed by an Inter-Allied commission and in 
practice controlled by the naval forces of the Powers and the 
Allied garrisons. This affronted Turkish sovereignty and 
autonomy in Constantinople, as also did the authorization of 
various other Allied commissions to interfere in the financial, 
railway and military arrangements of Turkey. The Sublime 
Porte was reduced to the ridiculous, in dimensions and in 
power. With respect to this wholesale territorial partitioning 
of their Empire, the Turks acquiesced in the loss of the Arab 
non-Turkish lands, but the fact that Armenia and Thrace were 
shorn away rankled bitterly. The strategic position of 
Armenia seemed to be vital to the security of their Anatolian 
homelands. They were prepared to admit the ethnographic, 
economic and historic riddles involved in Thrace, but they 
claimed with much justice that in Eastern Thrace they were 
at least as strong in numbers as the Greeks; and in Western 
Thrace (which had belonged to Bulgaria between the end of the 
Balkan Wars and the Treaty of Neuilly, of November, 1919), 
they were predominant. In any éase the possession of Eastern 
Thrace was essential to the safety of their capital Constanti- 
nople; moreover, Adrianople had.been included for cession, one 
of their ‘sacred’ cities, the seat of their Government before 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453. But the ‘most unkind- 
est cut of all’ to the Turks was the severance of Smyrna and 
its hinterland and its allocation to Greece. Smyrna, the great- 
est port between Haidar Pasha and Alexandretta, was the 
indispensable outlet to the Aegean Sea from their Anatolian 
highlands. That this limb of their body politic should be 
amputated and tossed to the Greeks of all nations added insult 
to injury; for the Turks had the profoundest contempt for the 
unwarlike commercialized Greeks, those jackals of internat- 
ional politics greedily devouring what some one else has killed. 
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The Greeks admittedly had a considerable Hellenic community 
in the city itself, but in the whole of the ceded area the Turks 
far outnumbered the Greeks. Behaving thus, how dared the 
Allies preach the gospel of nationalism, ‘self-determination’? 
How dared the Allied Powers with their millions of Moslem 
subjects affront so grievously the leading Islamic state? 
‘Peace’, said the British Burke of old, ‘means reconciliation.’ 
But the Treaty of Sevres made not for reconciliation, but for 
alienation and annihilation. Sévres brought not peace but a 
sword. Such was the attitude of humiliated Turkey. 

With regard to the second great national factor, the 
Greeks. Present Greek policy is compounded of a curious 
amalgam of historic sentiment, economic cupidity, political 
ambition and religious pride. Greece to-day looks back proudly 
through history and identifies herself with the ‘Glory that was 
Greece’ in the ages of Pericles and Alexander the Great, and 
secondly with the Byzantine Empire of mediaeval times. The 
extent to which this identification can be justified constitutes 
a difficult problem. Some authorities consider that little blood 
of the ancient Greeks is circulating in the veins of the modern 
Greeks; they assert that waves and waves of immigrants, 
notably Slavs, have surged into Greece probably swamping the 
old elements. Other experts controvert their arguments. 
Leaving aside the qustion of ethnographic continuity, the fact 
remains that the present-day Greeks themselves believe that 
they are the true residuary legatees of the ancient Hellenes 
and the mediaeval Byzantines. This belief must be accounted 
amongst the realities, the ‘ponderabilia’, of international relat- 
ionships. The Greeks indeed recall the heyday of Hellenic 
culture when there was a ‘Greece beyond the Seas’ in Asia 
Minor, on the Straits and round the Black Sea. Smyrna was 
an Achaean settlement, and Byzantium itself (now Constan- 
tinople) was a colony founded by the Greeks from Megara. 
Moreover, Hellenic influence is regarded as having been the 
predominant element in the mediaeval Eastern Empire with 
its Greek capital at Constantinople. Again the Greeks march- 
ing down the ages see themselves as the foremost standard- 
bearers in the 19th century of the ideal of national independ- 
ence. Therefore the Greek patriot clamours, his imagination 
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aflame: ‘Does not history point clearly the way to Smyrna 
and the way to Constantinople?’ Some Greeks too envisage 
the mission of their country to Hellenize and Christianize the 
regions barbarized by the Turk. Other Greeks are more 
interested in markets than in missions. They stress the 
advantage of extending their political frontiers in order to 
increase their natural resources, believing in the principle 
that ‘trade follows the flag’. Whether in point of fact (as 
certain observers claim) there is a ‘Hidden Hand’ behind 
international politics in the shape of a group of Greek finan- 
ciers, the Rallis, the Benachis, the Zaharoffs, at all events one 
must recognize the wide ramifications of Greek commercial 
interests. Prompted by economic, political and historic 
motives, therefore, the Greeks embarked upon a career of 
imperial expansion. 

In the task of building up a new Hellenic Empire in the 
twentieth century the outstanding personality has been that 
of the brilliant, ambitious, sagacious statesman Venizelos. 
Greece through Venizelos played a leading part in the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13 and came out of them with vastly increased 
dominions in Epirus, Southern Macedonia, Salonica, and 
Crete. In the Great War Greece can not be said to have cut 
a noble figure. King Constantine supported by his Prussian 
Queen sat for a while on the neutral fence. The failure of the 
expected assistance of the Greeks to the Allies in Dardanelles 
campaign was one of the contributory causes of that ill-starred 
enterprise. Gallipoli men used to lift their eyes to the beau- 
tiful hills of Samothrace and Greece from whence they hoped 
their help would come—but none came. Ultimately the Allies 
resolved to force a decision from Greece and an expeditionary 
force was landed at Salonika in October, 1915. But it was 
not till June, 1917, that Constantine formally abdicated, and 
Venizelos removed his provisional government from Salonika 
to Athens. Greek army corps lined up shoulder to shoulder 
with the Allied troops—whilst the Greek civilians with their 
commercial instincts plundered the pockets of the soldiers on 
leave. Salonika men are rarely Phil-hellenes. The military 
achievements of the Greek army were not startlingly remark- 
able, and Greece had no special claims to exceptionally gen- 
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erous treatment by the Entente Powers. But if she possessed 
inferior soldiers, she possessed an incomparable statesman. In 
the Peace Conference at Versailles and Sévres Venizelos’ 
pen and tongue were mightier than Paraskevopoulos’ (or even 
Foch’s) sword. The dream of Empire materialized to an 
amazing extent. Greece was granted Thrace, the Dodecanese 
Islands and the Smyrna district; her population was doubled, 
reaching eight million souls; she controlled well nigh 2000 
miles of coast line. She swelled herself out into an Empire. 
In her pride she vaunted herself, was puffed up. And like the 
frog in the fable she puffed herself up too high. 

Internal and external pressure produced the rupture of 
Greek Imperialism and upset the unstable equilibrium of the 
Near East. Three sets of circumstances may be distinguished ; 
firstly, the Greek attempt to expand too far in Asia Minor; 
secondly, the dismissal of Venizelos and the recall of King 
Constantine; and thirdly, the growth of the Turkish National 
Movement and its impact upon the Allied settlement. 

Whilst the hard-fought war was proceeding, the Entente 
Powers were driven to the making of lavish not to say reckless 
promises in order to gain and keep allies, Russia, Italy, Greece, 
the Jews, the Arabs, and others. By the time of the Armistice 
some of these promissory notes had been cancelted by reason 
of changed aspects of affairs, for example the promise of 
Constantinople to Russia in 1915 was wiped out on Russia’s 
colouring herself Bolshevik red. But other obligations had 
somehow to be met. In an Allied agreement of April, 1917, 
at St. Jean de Maurienne, Italy had been promised certain 
territories on the Asia Minor littoral including Smyrna. But 
other Entente Powers, particularly France holding Cilicia, 
disliked the idea of Italy in Smyrna. When therefore in April, 
1919, Italy’s delegation temporarily withdrew from Peace Con- 
ference on the Fiume issue, it returned next month to find that 
Italian claims in this region had been set aside. Whether 
indeed Italy projected an armed ‘coup d’état’ to seize the dis- 
puted area is somewhat uncertain. But at all events the 
Supreme Council hurriedly empowered Greece to rush in and 
take the mandate for Smyrna. This action was adopted in 
direct contravention of the advice given by all experts on the 
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spot and (if reports may be believed) of the military argu- 
ments of Foch and Sir Henry Wilson. On May 15, 1919, 
Greek troops disembarked at Smyrna. The Greek community 
greeted their compatriots vociferously, but in all other quar- 
ters an ominous silence reigned. This feeling of hostility 
deepened when the Greeks at the very outset ran amuck 
amongst the Turkish population, arresting, robbing, and even 
murdering whole batches of Turks from high officials to 
schoolboys. An Inter-Allied commission of enquiry into the 
outrages is said to have condemned the action of the Greeks as 
‘in keeping with Oriental tradition at its worst’. Truly one 
inclines to believe that in the matter of atrocities there is little 
to choose between Greeks, Turks, Bulgars, Armenians and the 
rest in those Near Eastern parts. In short, the sanguinary 
occupation of Smyrna and its environs was the first step in 
the decline of the Greek Empire. 

The second stage in the decline of Greece was reached 
when in the elections of November, 1920, the virtual Dictator, 
Venizelos, was hurled from power and after a plebiscite, con- 
sequent on the death of King Alexander by the bite of a 
monkey, Constantine was recalled to the throne of Greece. The © 
Greeks have been veritably the basest ingrates to their leaders, 
from the time of Miltiades and Themistocles to Venizelos. 
After dominating the Near Eastern horizon during the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13, Venizelos was forced from office, his friends 
punished and his life endangered. After he had gained the 
most favourable concessions for his country in the World 
War, Greece once again turned round upon him, expelled him 
and his colleagues, and even went to the length of seeking his 
very life. It is true that the policy of Venizelos in Asia Minor 
was continued by Constantine. But the difficulties of the im- 
broglio were increased tenfold by the change of government. 
It is true there was a prophecy current to the effect that as it 
was a Constantine (the Eleventh, ‘Paleologus’) who lost the 
Byzantine Empire in 1453, it would be a Constantine who 
would regain it. The inflamed imaginations of the people 
saw in King Constantine the Twelfth the restorer of ancient 
glories and splendour. But this was mere wind of words, 
poor substitutes for the sound Allied sympathy and Venizelean 
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inspiration which had provided the solid structural founda- 
tion of Greek power and strength. 

The Greeks had rejected their ‘Man of Destiny’. Mean- 
while their Turkish foes had found theirs in the person of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the leader of the Nationalist Move- 
ment. Kemal is a very youthful man to have become the 
‘Sword of Islam’ and the ‘Buckler of the Ottoman Empire’. It 
is only some forty-two years ago since he was born in Sal- 
onika. The place of his birth in this European city may serve 
to throw some light on his present ambitions for the revival 
of Turkish power in Europe. Perhaps also it may help to 
explain his. mentality, his European breadth of outlook, his 
accessibility to progressive ideas. For Mustapha Kemal is 
no blind reactionary. Whilst a cadet at the Military Academy 
he was advanced enough to join the ‘Society of Liberty’ and 
take an active part in the propaganda of those liberal reform- 
ing views which were anathema to the Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
His advocacy entailed the gravest risks, and although he 
escaped the death penalty he had to suffer confinement and 
subsequently banishment. Even after his party, ‘the Young 
Turks’, came into power in 1908, Kemal was brave enough to 
strike out an independent line, although it involved him in 
bitter opposition to the leaders, Enver Bey and others; he 
denounced for example the degeneration of the new régime 
into the old illiberalism and into subservience to Germany. In 
the Balkan War, Mustapha Kemal found opportunity of re- 
vealing his military prowess, notably in the recapture of 
Adrianople. But the Great War set the hall-mark of efficiency 
upon his skill, when in the course of the Gallipoli campaign 
he was mainly responsible for the frustration of the herculean 
British attempt to break through from Suvla Bay during the 
critical month of August, 1915. It should be noted that 
Kemal was never a bitter enemy of England’s in those days. 
Evidence is forthcoming that at least as late as 1917 he 
strongly advocated an accommodation and peace with Britain, 
and deprecated Enver’s Germanophile views. On account of 
these unpopular views, his services were not widely used, till 
in 1918 he was put in command of the Yilderim (Lightning) 
Group of Armies on the Palestine Front. But the lightning 
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flash came from the opposing quarter before he was ready, 
and he found his forces utterly shattered by Allenby’s dazzling 
conquering army. After the Armistice he was employed at 
the Turkish War Office. 

Demonstrations of protest against the Allied treatment of 
Turkey had taken place, but it was not till the Greek occupa- 
tion of Smyrna in May, 1919, that the movement on behalf 
of outraged Turkish nationalism really began. Leaving Con- 
stantinople for the Asia Minor homelands in order to prose- 
cute a campaign of active resistance, Kemal from centres at 
Erzerum, Sivas, and Angora organized Nationalist congresses 
and mobilized Nationalist military forces. If a proportion of 
his soldiers were regenerated brigands, on the other hand 
some of the finest and most enlightened men in Turkey 
flocked to his standard. Amongst these Bekir Samy Bey cer- 
tainly deserves mention, because rather than share in the 
cruel deportation of Armenians at the outset of the war he 
had resigned his office of Vali of Aleppo. In the Nationalist 
army excellent discipline was maintained: an Allied official 
observer was greatly impressed by the efficient preservation 
of law and order and by the simplicity of the life and habits 
of Kemal. Most ingenious and laborious efforts were made to 
repair the dismantled guns and utilize the misfit ammunition 
remaining to them. For indeed although the Turks had made 
a sincere effort to carry out the Disarmament clauses of the 
Mudros Armistice before the decision about Smyrna; after 
that momentous event not a single cartridge was returned to 
the Allies. Christian subjects of the Angora government 
were treated with remarkable consideration. Indeed the old 
religious divisions seem to be breaking down and Moslems 
and Christians are approximating towards union on the 
strength of the new nationalism. 

In November, 1919, a general election was held in Takes 
and the new Parliament, found to be overwhelmingly Nation- 
alist in sentiment, proceeded on January 28th, 1920, to adopt 
the celebrated Nationalist Pact. In this important programme 
of policy the Nationalists specified the districts to which they 
could justly lay claim, namely, their Anatolian homelands, 
Armenia, Kurdistan including the oil-bearing areas of Mosul, 
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Eastern Thrace up to the River Maritza inclusive of Adrian- 
ople, a plebiscite decision in Western Thrace, and above all 
the Smyrna district. Religious and racial minorities under 
Turkish rule were to be accorded similar treatment to that 
experienced by Turkish minorities beyond the home borders. 
The ‘Capitulations’, with their system of special extra-terri- 
torial laws and taxation for foreign merchants in Turkish 
cities, were to be abolished. The Freedom of the Straits 
finally was conceded contingent on the principle that the 
‘security of Constantinople, the seat of the Ottoman Caliphate 
and Government, must be placed beyond reach of any in- 
fringement’. Subsequent history is largely a commentary on 
the Turkish Nationalist Pact. 

Events moved quickly in the first half of 1920. Disturb- 
ances arose on the French Cilician frontier. Some provoca- 
tion seems to have been given by Armenian soldiers under the 
French troops. In consequence Allied forces formally occu- 
pied Constantinople on March 16, arrested and deported many 
leaders to Malta, and forced the Sultan to dissolve the 
Parliament. The Kemalist Committee countered this move by 
another election throughout Asia Minor. In April, 1920, the 
Parliament met in Angora, and this ‘Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey’ proceeded to form a fully constituted provisional 
government with Mustapha Kemal as President. The Sultan 
at Constantinople, Mahomet VI; was simply ignored as being 
under Allied control and duress. The Allies began to realize 
that it was high time to tackle the Near East problem. The 
Supreme Council met at San Remo in April, and their de- 
cisions were framed into the Treaty of Sevres of August, 
1920. Although the Sultan’s government at Constantinople 
signed the Treaty, the Nationalists promptly refused to ratify 
it. The Allies countered by empowering Greece to execute 
the terms in Asia Minor and indeed to advance beyond the 
Smyrna zone. The Greeks marched against the Kemalists, 
met with initial successes only to receive a check later. At 
this juncture Venizelos was driven from office, as already 
indicated, with the result that the Greeks lost Allied sympathy. 
America, indeed, which had agreed with the policy of allocat- 
ing Smyrna to the Greeks (as is evidenced by a Senate Resolu- 
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tion of May, 1920, and by speeches of President Harding) 
refused to continue her credits. In spite of this discourage- 
ment King Constantine continued the aggressive Venizelist 
policy whilst purging the expeditionary force of many capable 
Venizelist officers. The other Allies, roused by the clamour for 
modification of the Treaty raised in India, Morocco and other 
Islamic countries, speedily came to the conclusion that the 
Treaty would have to be remodelled. At the beginning of 
1921 the Allies proffered themselves as mediators between 
Turkey and Greece and in March put forward concrete pro- 
posals for a compromise. A month was given to both sides to 
make their decision. But on March 23 before the month had 
elapsed, the Greeks treacherously launched a new offensive. In 
the military operations of the spring and summer Greece 
gained signal successes and actually fought their way to 
within forty miles of the Nationalist capital, Angora itself. 
The Turk was hard pressed and had to transfer his seat of 
government to Sivas, 200 miles farther east. But the Turk 
with his back to the wall has always been a dangerous fighter. 
A great pitched battle took place on the Sakharia River, which 
lasted weeks on end. .Ultimately the Greeks gave way and in 
September had to retire to the Afium-Eskishehr line—although 
this line was in advance of that assigned by the Sevres Treaty. 
The audacious gamble of the Greeks had failed, and they 
found themselves bankrupt in resources and prestige. Mean- 
while the Nationalists were receiving external support. An 
Alliance had been concluded with the Soviet Governments of 
Russia, Azerbardjan, Armenia and Georgia. France now 
dissociated herself from Britain and in October negotiated a 
separated agreement with the Nationalists through M. 
Franklin-Bouillon, whereby Cilicia was restored in return for 
valuable commercial concessions in Eastern Anatolia. Per- 
haps the old Napoleonic expedient of currying favour with the 
Moslems in order to poison the springs of British power may 
have helped to give point and piquancy to the French policy 
of supporting Turkey, as also because of the belief that Turkey 
was more in the right than Greece. If Mr. Lloyd George 
chose to back the wrong horse, the broken-winded Greece,with 
her inordinate appetite for land, let him do so; for their part 
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the French declared their intention of siding with Turkey. 
Italy also concluded a separate agreement with the National- 
ists in return for concessions in Western Anatolia. Thus a 
disgraceful state of affairs arose in which the Allies took sides 
with the opponents and allowed British armament firms to 
supply Greece with guns and tanks whilst the French and Ital- 
ians fed the Turkish Nationalists with ‘75s’, aircraft and other 
supplies. In March of this present year the Allies proposed 
definite schemes for agreement: Smyrna and half of Eastern 
Thrace (not however including Adrianople) were to be ceded 
to the Turks, whilst a Straits area was to be internationalized 
and demilitarized. But these proposals were rejected; Turkey, 
however, anxious for an accommodation with England, sent 
their Minister of the Interior, Fethi Bey, to London. The 
Nationalist representative offered concessions as to the fron- 
tiers and also as regards the crucial control of the Straits. A 
zone on either side of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus was 
to be neutralized and demilitarized under the supervision of 
the League of Nations, Turkey being allowed only a small 
garrison in Constantinople itself. Although this was not so 
extensive as that delimited in the Sevres Treaty when the 
‘Zone of the Straits’ included the shores of _ the 
Sea of Marmora, it was wider than that proposed by the 
Allies themselves in March when the Dardanelles only was 
specified. But Fethi Bey was treated in London with studied 
discourtesy, being refused an interview with any member of 
the Government. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George in a pro- 
_ vocative speech on August 4 praised the Greeks immoderately 
and denounced the Turks severely. Greece relying on British 
backing had just ventured on a rash design. Not content with 
her disastrous commitments in Smyrna she resolved to mass 
her forces and take possession of Constantinople, presenting 
it as a fait accompli to the Powers. This treacherous project 
alienated much of the Phil-hellenic sympathy still floating 
about in European circles. The Allies, however, warned the 
Greeks against crossing the Straits neutral zone delimited in 
May, 1921. But the startling answer to this Greek move 
really came from the Turks. On August 26, Mustapha Kemal 
and his army fell like a thunderbolt upon the weakened Greek 
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line in Asia Minor. The defeat became a rout, the rout a 
débacle. The Greek forces scattered like chaff. In their 
retreat they devastated the countryside, spitefully burning 
numerous Turkish villages, such as Ushak (at Aidin Moslems 
congregated in a mosque being roasted alive). The ghastly 
fire of Smyrna followed which gutted well nigh the whole of 
the modern commercial quarters. Whether the conflagration 
was started by Greeks or by Turks or by both is uncertain. 
As for the wider responsibility for this terrible disaster and 
the war-swept condition of Asia Minor that will probably have 
to be shared not only by Greece and Turkey but also by the 
Allied statesmen whose peace brought no reconciliation, who 
encouraged and egged on Greece in her imperialistic designs 
in Asia Minor and then split themselves up into rival partisan 
groups. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell in detail on those critical 
crowded days in September and October whilst Kemal’s army 
was marching towards Constantinople and threatening the 
passage of the Straits; how the Allied troops lined the neutral 
zone; how on September 16 Mr. Lloyd George issued that 
curious dubious manifesto to the Dominions, Greece and the 
Little Entente; how both Italy and France immediately with- 
drew their troops from the Chanak side leaving the tiny Brit- 
ish force alone in that area and Britain isolated in the world— 
to face the victorious armies of Mustapha Kemal, the spear- 
head of militant Mahomedanism. Hour after hour a collision 
seemed inevitable between Britain, the greatest Mahometan 
Power in the world, and Kemal, the ‘Sword of Islam’—and all, 
it seemed, for the sake of Greece, for the selfish control of the 
Straits and the oil deposits of the Black Sea littoral countries! 
But the clash was averted by the working of various influences 
whose weight and significance are as yet difficult to estimate, 
the tact of General Sir Charles Harington, the diplomatic abil- 
ity at Paris of Lord Curzon in restoring the Entente, the re- 
straining and restrained influence of France and Italy, the 
display of force majewre by Britain and the moderation 
of Mustapha Kemal who had (and indeed still has) 
the ‘Kaiser choice’ of peace or war. At all events an 
armistice was agreed upon at Mudania on October 10, pre- 
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paratory to a fuller conference in November at which definit- 
ive peace terms were to be drawn up. The site of the Con- 
ference was later fixed for Lausanne. 

Minor developments have been and are taking place day 
by day. Russia is clamouring, not without reason, for a share 
in the peace negotiations. The report is current that the 
Turkish Kemalists have deposed Mahomet VI from his office 
as Sultan whilst leaving him his spiritual functions as Capiph 
—an interesting indication of the fact that patriotic national- 
ist fervour rather than religious zeal is the prime motive 
source of energy behind the Turk of to-day. An event of 
much greater immediate significance is the dramatic fall of 
Mr. Lloyd George from power. It is hardly a matter of 
controversy that internationally it has immeasurably eased 
the situation, because Turks, French and even Italians have 
lately manifested a deep distrust of the British Prime Minister 
and his ‘secretariat’ foreign policy. Many of his countrymen 
too who acclaim him as the man who did more than any other 
British statesman to win the war are forced to the conclusion 
that he has been losing the peace in the Near East and risking 
an inequitable war-after-the-war. It is impossible to prophesy 
about the future of Mr. Lloyd George. If after the General 
Elections he had come back to supreme power, he might 
have continued his Phil-hellenic anti-Turk policy. Mustapha 
Kemal would hardly stay his uplifted sword a second time. 
The peace of the Near East and indeed of the whole world is 
hanging in the balance and maybe a political election 
in far remote Britain has turned the scale. In any 
case the circumstances of the last few years have wrought 
irreparable damage to the moral and physical ascendancy of 
the European peoples and European civilization in the other 
parts of the globe. There is an awakening of Asia, an 
awakening of Africa. There may be new and strange ‘phases 
of the Near Eastern problem. 

A. E. PRINCE. 
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RELAND is indeed a distressful country to visit in these 

days. On my arrival in the early part of last summer I 
~ drove down O’Connell Street just as it was recovering from 
the ruin wrought in 1916. The new Clery’s, the great depart- 
mental store, was rising white and splendid, although the old 
General Post-office was still a hollow-eyed ghost. When I left 
in the autumn the part of this same thoroughfare which had 
been spared in 1916 had been blown to smithereens by Irish 
troops firing on Irish rebels. Big hotels like the Gresham 
were levelled so that you could see the kitchens through the 
space of living rooms and public rooms. The second post-office 
had gone the way of the first. Windows still looked as if they 
had been exposed to a lateral hailstorm. On my first visit 
the Four Courts had just been occupied by Rory O’Connor— 
apparently he thought he must live up to his name—and I 
saw irregulars walking cat-like along party walls to stretch 
barbed wire across areas and round scaleable corners. When 
I visited the Zoo (in company) at Phoenix Park, British 
whippets were still taking exercise in the park. In fact they 
were still practising firing down the road to judge by the 
reports, but no one seemed to mind. 

All this time the parties were silently ranging frereerres 
for the struggle. De Valera had apparently tried to raise the 
standard of revolt on the anniversary of Easter week. He 
had issued a proclamation inviting enough: ‘Young men and 
women of Ireland. The country is yours for the taking. 
Take it!’ but the response to the invitation had only been 
sporadic. A relative of mine had suffered requisitions to help 
supply the Four Courts. <A neighbouring firm had had its 
lorries taken away. People were helping themselves to bank- 
money rather freely, but the new Government had apparently 
taken no decided action. The reason seemed to be that Collins, 
who all the while was growing in statesmanship, found it hard 
to act against his old associates for whom he had a sneaking 
sympathy: he had not yet counted heads to decide who was 
for him and who for Jeroboam. The army was obviously 
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divided and each local commandant seemed to decide the policy 
of his district. When I went down to Galway two rival gar- 
risons were to be seen facing one another in this small country 
town. The only difference was that the regulars wore crossed 
shoulder straps and smoked Irish cigarettes: the irregulars 
had the straps vertical and commandeered ‘Players’: I believe 
De Valera was making carefully staged progresses through the 
country. If a meeting did not promise to be a full one it was 
cancelled. But it was rather apparent that a large body of 
opinion was holding back and waiting on events. On the 
other hand it was becoming increasingly evident that De Valera 
could never count on more than a minority of the electorate. 
All these things stretched him on the rack of doubt and inde- 
cision. He had thoroughly enjoyed the pomp of office in 
America, and although he had vowed to quit public life if the 
Treaty passed, he still clung to the scene, and men remem- 
bered that he had vowed not to survive Terry McSweeny, but 
was still taking his regular meals. He was said to be studying 
Machiavelli to find light in his difficulties, and certainly the 
attempts made to line up the nation in a united cause were 
subtle enough. 

The first step was to secure a temporary truce between 
the factions by an agreed panel of candidates for the forth- 
coming elections. It certainly appeared as if De Valera talked 
over Michael Collins on this occasion. The latter made a 
speech in which he seemed to be using the words De Valera 
had put in his mouth. Stability of the country was the mot 
@dordre; and certainly instability has been the Republican 
ticket since its defeat at the polls. But this truckling to 
trouble-makers caused considerable apprehension in the coun- 
try. It made it increasingly difficult to deal with bank-rob- 
bers. It prolonged an interregnum when there was no 
particular government and no particular authority in many 
parts of the country. 

Meantime the other side of the policy was developing. 
The readjustment of the boundary had already been a subject 
of discussion between Collins and the Ulster premier. The 
‘big man’ on one occasion had used big words, in fact had 
talked about the big stick. Ulster had replied by bringing in 
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Sir Henry Wilson and reorganizing her forces. The extremists 
of the I.R.A. evidently meditated a cowp in Ulster. Penetra- 
tion of areas with a Nationalist majority, the fomenting of 
local trouble, an imbroglio into which the whole country would 
eventually be drawn, these were the designed stages of the 
policy. There was all along ample justification in the per- 
petual vendetta which religious strife engendered in Belfast. 

The plan of campaign which had been so successful in the 
first throwing off of British authority, when the latter’s hands 
were tied by political and international complications, when it 
would never do to admit how bad things were in Ireland, failed 
hopelessly from the first with Ulster, which had no hesitation 
in waging war with the same weapons. To make this quite 
clear I will repeat the phenomena as they occurred. There 
was the ever present feud between Catholics and Protestants 
in Ulster, a feud in which, the latter being in the majority, 
the former were usually the victims. Just because the Treaty 
finally separated the northern Nationalists from their south- 
ern brethren, the matter now came to a head.! Collins was 
seeking to find a solution in a readjustment of the boundary 
which would eat a great hole in the Ulster territory. The 
DeValera-ites hoped to perpetuate the situation and convert it 
into an impasse. The Ulster government were faced with the 
prospect of an underground warfare in two counties, with an 
ingress of I.R.A. soldiers from the south, and a state of affairs 
which would soon reduce their rule to impotence. Moreover, 
it is impossible to deal with guerilla warfare by ordinary 
police methods, or even with a reinforced police. Wilson met 
it by virtually declaring war on the Catholic population. Prob- 
ably in most cases the objects of this attack were known as 
active Nationalists, but hideous deeds were done in the process 
of clearing Ulster of potential rebels to the new administra- 
tion—and in some cases they provoked equally hideous retal- 
iation. The Irish papers spoke bitterly of pogroms, and 
pogroms there were, but they succeeded in their purpose, and 
once the danger was removed, the persecution ceased. 


1It is worth remembering that in the 1915 election Nationalist can- 
didates did not appear as Sinn Fein candidates but under the old party 
title. This suggests a majority of those who would favour a modus 
vivendi with their neighbours, only a minority perhaps of intransigents. 
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A curious little incident not quite understood at the time 
was the Pettigo affair. I.R.A. forces? were facing the Ulster 
- troops along the border, and apparently a raid was intended 
at this point, perhaps on a big scale. British troops occupied 
the Pettigo salient which commanded the railway approach 
on Londonderry, and a screen of British troops was thrown 
along the border between the rival Irish forces. The I.R.A. 
hopes were thus nipped in the bud. Michael Collins, after one 
gesture of objection made no further move in the matter. It 
must have been fully demonstrated to him what the justifica- 
tion of the British action was. 

A month in Connemara took me rather outside the fever 
of politics. Here governments and rulers might come and go 
without making much ultimate difference to this primitive 
people. Still one got an idea of the facilities the country gave 
for guerrilla warfare. The bridges were in some cases still 
broken down as they had been in the struggle with the Black 
and Tans, just enough being left standing to allow pedestrians 
to pass, or an ass with a sack of flour on his back. The scene 
most familiar to my eyes, an inlet of the sea with green hills 
dappled with rock rising around it, presented a deceptive 
appearance. It seemed at first sight a place of extraordinarily 
dense population. But house after house, cottage after cot- 
tage, I was told, had been long empty. Every family had 
representatives in America. Several girls in the village had 
been in the States and come home again and expected to go 
back shortly. The universal depression and the rigours of 
semi-warfare had hit them hard here. This was favourite 
fishing ground for wealthy sportsmen—it was—hbut the 
sportsmen had stayed away the last few years, all except a 
few imperturbable English half-pay officers who rightly gauged 
that if they kept to their own ways they were quite welcome 
to spend their money in the country. But a strange feature 
of the landscape was big black motor trucks of the American 
white cross distributing relief around the country. Every 
cottage made cloth and would offer you rolls of homespun at 


2Since the official title of the army was the I.R.A., it was difficult 
to tell whether they were official or unofficial troops, Free State or 
mutineers or simply the army on the spot. 
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one and two dollars a yard. A niece of mine had tried a very 
interesting experiment in starting an industry. She bought 
wool in Yorkshire, where best it is bought, and taught the vil- ° 
lage girls to make wool rugs. She paid them and then sold 
the rugs. They worked furiously, once they had mastered the 
art; in fact it would seem as if the whole family laboured at 
it, the one teaching the other. One of the big Dublin stores 
gave her a window for an exhibit for a month and sold at a 
commission, while the neighbouring sporting hotels did the 
same, but the later trouble held up this plucky little enterprise. 

The inhabitants were making up for the deficit of labour 
in what way they could. Potheen, it was said, was being made 
extensively; and sometimes coming over the bog from one little 
lake to another, in the search for that elusive piece of water 
that held the ‘big uns’, one would see the tell-tale circle of big 
stones under a steep bank with a blackened layer of ashes 
underneath. There is no fuel problem here, with miles and 
miles of peat blocking up the whole country. A long trench 
is cut each side of the patch to be ‘mined’. This gives the pre- 
liminary draining. Then it is cut with the curious long, 
narrow spades, the top sod being first removed. The slabs, 
rather smaller than a small loaf, are placed on end.-in little 
pyramids with a horizontal one on top and thus dry effectually. 
The ‘turfs’ are then stacked by the road in long low ricks 
and brought into the village when needed. Tribal ways obtain 
in the cutting of the turf. My host had given his factotum an 
order to get a gang of boys to cut and stack peat from a certain 
bog. The next day an indignant deputation from the hamlet 
of Bunnahone came with the accusation that having duly 
arrived on the bog they had been rejected in favour of the 
youth of Derry. The factotum’s name was Maloney, and his 
wages bill when handed in showed payments made to seventeen 
of the tribe of Maloney and three of the tribe of O’Laughlin-—- 
and the O’Laughlins were relatives by marriage! 

The elections seemed a thing very remote. We received 
a paper by post daily and that was the only link with the outer 
world. As polling day drew near a divergence of opinion arose 
between Collins and Valera on the pact they had made. The 
latter considered that the panel should stand and any other 
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candidates should be deprecated, frowned on and 
Michael Collins took a much more airy view of the situation. 
Any other interest that wished to be represented was free to 
do so. Consequently Labour and Farmer candidates were 
freely nominated and a number of Independents appeared who 
were often prominent business men: where they figured the 
Unionists knew how to vote. This was sufficient to upset 
the balance of power; and although in the elections (held 
under proportional representation) only the last candidate 
dropped out this was frequently an Anti-Treaty-ite. The 
Valera party in Parliament was reduced to a faction. Miss 
McSweeny in Cork only got in at the foot of the poll. There 
was, it was said, considerable personation and much intimid- 
ation. This, however, was not entirely a novel feature in Irish 
politics. If Michael Collins had been looked on with suspicion 
by the Anti-Treaty-ites before the election, he was now con- 
sidered to be a double-dyed traitor. 

Being out of Ireland at the moment of the outbreak in 
Dublin followed by civil war in the country, I am not in a 
position to say much more about it than any close student of 
the daily press. On the Republican side were the youth? who 
sought to emulate the heroic gesture of 1916, those who had 
suffered and been embittered in the Black and Tan régime, 
theorists so much the victims of their hopes that they thought 
one more insistence would yield them their uttermost demand. 
Lastly there were dissatisfied politicians, among which number 
is to be reckoned perhaps De Valera himself. I saw an extract 
from a publicity sheet of the Republicans which claimed that 
operations in Dublin were only for the purpose of holding the 
Free State forces while the Republicans concentrated behind 
their line-of-defence in the west. However that may be, the 
Free State was obviously not prepared for operations on so 
considerable a scale, especially as they could not afford to lose 
prestige by a doubtful struggle: they had however material 
resources, they procured eelGrae from Britain, and they had 
command of the sea. 





8It might happen, for example, for a Free State father to find that 
he was harbouring in his garage enough gelignite to blow up a whole 
quarter of the city, and the only practicable resource to be that of lock- 
ing the door, losing the key and trying to close his mind to the conse- 
quences. i 
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The artillery settled the question of field operations. Like 
wise men the irregulars would not face guns when they had 
none themselves. I had a talk with the mate of the ship 
which was commandeered to carry soldiers round from Dublin 
to Cork, and run the gauntlet up the river. No one was par- 
ticularly anxious to show up on deck, he said, in that part of 
the journey, and on landing no particular resistance was 
offered, although the guns were no use once the boat was 
brought alongside the landing stage at Passage, just below 
Cork. Although they made no fight in Cork, the irregulars 
did enormous damage. There are two bridges in Cork across 
two branches of the river similar to the Cataraqui bridge. It 
was attempted to blow up both of them, but the job was 
bungled and only caused superficial damage. Motor-trucks 
were trundled into the river to prevent their being used for 
pursuit. For ‘the boys were now in the hills,’ the position for 
which their soul had long panted. 

If the irregular strongholds in Dublin fell rapidly, the 
‘fellar on the roof’ is keeping his end up to this day. I crossed 
over to Dublin from Scotland a fortnight later, and thereafter 
it was a nightly experience to hear the crack of revolvers, the 
answering shot of a sentry, and the buzz of a machine-gun as 
a patrol wagon rolled up. I was in Dublin when the funerals 
of Griffith and Collins took place, but somehow neither of 
them had the note of intense feeling which characterized that 
of Harry Boland, De Valera’s lieutenant in America. He was 
accidentally shot when resisting arrest outside Dublin. He 
had a generous, open-hearted nature, and was loved by all 
who knew him. His death was the first token of how bro- 
ther’s hand was against brother; for no one could bring 
himself to regard Boland as an enemy. The walls of Dublin 
were plastered with anonymous ‘Harry Boland Murdered’ in- 
scriptions, and his associates gave him a state-funeral. I ran 
into it just north of Trinity College, and witnessed it standing 
between two Yorkshire bandsmen of a British regiment. Their 
comments showed a strange ignorance of the situation. The 
funeral had a pathos and a note of deep personal sorrow 
intensely Irish in its atmosphere. After the hearse walked 
about fifty priests, then a section of nurses, their faces flung 
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up defiantly ; then came carriages with notables such as Count 
Plunkett and Miss McSweeny, then a long file of general 
mourners headed by men of the Republican army: young and 
old, male and female were there, a thin mourning line with 
tragic sorrow written on their faces, marching through silent 
crowded streets all tense with feeling. It passed, and street 
cars, brewers’ drays, motors, side-cars resumed their daily 
round. 

It was said that in the engagements going on there was 
much firing but little shooting, each side being averse to shed- 
ding Irish blood. This was not so in the ambushes, notoriously 
when a party having shot down three of a party of Free 
Staters, promptly surrendered, and strangely enough were 
spared. The trains coming into Dublin now often discharged 
half a dozen coffins. Feeling began to harden and there were 
ugly reprisals. 

To an outsider the puzzle was how hostilities were being 
waged in this strange Fronde. The Irish papers lost all sense 
of proportion in headlines of ‘Frightful Slaughter’, followed 
up by details of two men wounded. There were two factors 
in the situation: an aversion on the part of the Free Staters 
to fire on their fellow-countrymen. The Irregulars had less 
compunction, but it must be remembered that the Regulars 
being much stronger and better armed were able to exercise 
clemency, which was also good policy. I think Collins insisted 
on this line of action. Certainly after his death there was a 
stiffening up all round. The other factor was that the Reg- 
ulars had artillery and the untrained irregulars naturally 
enough would not face artillery. It was said that ex-service 
men figured freely on both sides, but I never saw one who 
had the appearance among Free State troops. Both sides had 
mostly boys from the plough and the potato-patch, or else what 
one would call the undergraduate type. But the chief feature 
of hostilities was the destruction of communications, which 
at the same time paralysed business and stopped the holding 
of markets or the movement of produce. A fever epidemic 
in the wild country west of the Corrib could not be coped with 
at all, for not a road was open in the neighbourhood. A doctor 
who went in would take two days to get out. Adequate nurs- 
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ing or the moving of patients was out of the question. Travel- 
ling was a most expensive luxury, as was discovered by many 
Irish-Americans. Twenty-five pounds was asked for a motor 
from Queenstown to Limerick, and I will say that the owner 
must have underestimated the risk of losing his car, or have 
valued the car at about five pounds only. An Ontario priest 
told me that when he attempted to get out of Cork and through 
the irregular lines, his car was dismantled and he left to walk 
back the seven miles he had come. 

Perhaps a description of the return of a family not 
unknown in these parts will illustrate things better than 
generalities. As the steamer was sailing in about a fortnight 
it became imperative to think of a return from the crags and 
bogs of Connemara. The first stage was by road to Galway, 
some fifty miles. Thence the railway was open, though irreg- 
ular raids were seeking continually to cut the line between 
Galway and the Shannon. There was the sea route, but it did 
not meet with enthusiastic support. Word was heard of a 
steamer that came up Lough Corrib, but when we proposed to 
take her we found she had gone. Her captain had a safe- 
conduct for the outward journey as he was carrying the neces- 
sities of life, but once he had landed the stout he deemed it 
prudent to return in the dark, as he had been fired at in the 
narrows from the opposite shore. Eventually we had to go 
by road, which every one saw was now impassable. For fifteen 
miles all went smoothly, till one drew near Oughterard, the 
Irregular stronghold. Something apparently was up, as 
columns of smoke were rising in the air. The driver became 
a little perturbed. I had been puzzled by a habit of his of 
continually ‘bumping saddle’ as he sat behind his wheel. He 
seemed to do it whenever the road crossed a bridge or culvert. 
Now I understood. He was looking to see if the far curve of 
the arch was broken or blown up. After that I looked as 
carefully as he did. He now stopped the car. ‘I'll just put 
this can of petrol in the tank’, he said. ‘“There’s no use the 
Republicans having it anyway.’ He did so and we resumed. 
‘A-UH’ rang out sharp in the air, and three boys in their teens 
were covering us with rifles, about twenty yards off. Failure 
to realize that ‘A-UH’ was not simply ‘Halt!’ but ‘hands up’ 
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might have cost me dear, but all ended well. “We must search 
th’ car-r’, said the captain, who had now come out in the open, 
while a small flibberty-gibbet with a large cap and a rook- 
rifle in his hand also took the wall in a flying leap. On my 
previous journey I had been convoying a large ham, but this 
time it was more or less ‘cantabit vacuus’, although ‘have ye 
any important papers, maps or documents?’ one felt might 
lead to trouble. ‘What’s that now?’ said the captain. ‘That’s 
Dante’s Purgatory, I said. ‘Be gob, ye may need it yet!’ 
Searching, however, soon breaks down as soon as the search- 
ers begin to realize they look rather foolish, and shortly after- 
wards we were on the road again. 

After Oughterard the navigating difficulties began. First 
the road was blocked by a big tree. But after a day or two 
traffic streams round these obstacles just as water evades a 
dam. Into a gentleman’s demesne and out through the stables 
brought us on the high road, though at one patch of the road 
we had to lighten the car as the traffic had worn through the 
metalling into the black juice of the bog. Another detour was 
needed some five miles later and thereafter we were off the 
high road for two hours. Sometimes we came round a corner 
and saw a tree across the road. The wheel-marks showed us 
that a detour was practicable through a field. Another time 
we bumped over a ruined culvert which made stepping stones 
across a stream instead of arching it. Another time the loan 
of a plank and a little road-making enabled us to climb into 
and out of a trench across the thoroughfare. These little 
obstacles had created a new industry in the district, the boost- 
ing of cars out of ditches; but now it was languishing as few 
people had any petrol left, and owners of big luxurious cars 
no longer risked them on the road. 

Galway, when we reached it, was full of stranded Irish- 
Americans, and the situation had elements of comedy. These 
people had subscribed millions to free Ireland, and now that 
they had come over to see the work of their hands—in the 
words of one: ‘They told me it was an island of saints and it’s 
nothing but a land of lunatics’. Thus they spoke in the bar- 
parlours of little hotels in Galway, Limerick, Cork, Mallow. 
‘I’ve been paying a pound a week for the cause of Irish free- 
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dom’, said a man from Johannesburg, ‘but no more for me’. 
Jarveys and car drivers skinned them, of course. ‘Heaven 
help the soft Saxon in the hands of game-keeper or sidecar- 
driver’, says Mr. Regan in his classic on Irish fishing, and I 
confirmed the remark with a shoe-shine man on Stephen’s 
Green in Dublin. But there is always an obverse to every 
medal. I recall a coal strike ten years ago in Cork when the 
price of coal soared nightly, and one dealer went on heroically 
serving out coal to the poor at the price that they could pay. 
So when Cork hotels were recouping themselves for raids and 
ruin, a certain innkeeper took in a stranded party of fifteen 
Irish-Americans none too well off and charged them all their 
stay only cost price. ‘An’ he was a Prodestant’, said the 
narrator with admiration. I must say in my personal ex- 
perience that I met honest dealing throughout. None the less, 
it was certain Irish-Americans who were keeping up the hopes 
of the Republicans. You would meet a Mr. X. with the 
earnest pale-faced manner of a typical pacifist, incredible of 
compromise, so naive that he would be completely taken 
in by the pious aspirations of an opposition journal like 
the Daily News. He and such as he had made this situation 
possible. Yet he seemed astounded that he might have to run 
the gauntlet of street firing on his way back to the Shelburne 
Hotel at night.. 

Again it is the Rev. Mr. T who has political ambi- 
tions in the Middle West and is mixed up with some organiza- 
tion like Cohalan’s. In a week he is doubling the role played 
by Father Flanagan at the beginning of the peace negoti- 
ations. He will run into the mayor of an important American 
city and between them they will seem to represent a body of 
public opinion in the States. It is impossible for the Free 
State to ignore them, impossible for anyone but Griffith, and 
Griffith is dead. The Irish are of course still humourists, and 
perhaps that is why when you go to a government office in 
Ireland the door is half opened by a soldier who interviews 
you with a revolver in his hand. 

The natural question is whether the Free State will sur- 
vive its troubles. I believe it will undoubtedly. These ex- 
periences have their good side in bringing the normal Irishman 
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face to face with realities, in showing him how his very 
existence depends on supporting authority, actively and pas- 
sively. Moreover the worst is over. Even Irish trade returns 
for the current year show surprisingly large totals. And 
having got through that black week when men looked in one 
another’s faces in despair, the week which saw the successive 
deaths of Griffith and Collins, there can be now no further 
occasion for despair; for the men who weathered that troubled 
time can certainly bring the ship into port. Again, there 
has been a good sign within the last fortnight. Winter is 
approaching, the season of mists and rain, when it will be 
no pleasant place for ‘the boys’ on the hills. Mr. De Valera 
has made it appear that he was all along a constitutionalist. 
If he dies in the last ditch it will be by an accident! 


W. M. CONACHER. 
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OME fifteen years ago a distinguished playwright, Mr. 

Henry Arthur Jones, in a rather melancholy lecture on 
the condition of the stage, laid down what he regarded as the 
four corner-stones on which national drama must needs be 
built if it were ever to rise above the nineteenth century 
morass. Mr. Jones’ arguments were, at the time, entirely 
sound, but they are now interesting for another reason. If 
we examine them we find that since 1906, despite the critics, 
we have made progress towards better things. It would be 
interesting to inspect the four ‘corner-stones’ in the light of 
the last few years. 

The first of the four is stated to be the establishment of 
definite and continuous relations between the drama and litera- 
ture. The divorce of literature and the drama, as every 
student knows, persisted, save for the short interlude of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, from the Restoration Comedy until 
the period of Wilde and Shaw. The successful playwrights 
were not men of letters, nor were their plays literature, and 
conversely, the men of letters were not successful playwrights, 
as witness the long line of lifeless unplayed plays that grace 
the published works of nineteenth century novelists and poets. 
Shelley, Scott, Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Browning, Tennyson and Stevenson all wrote plays, but 
with the possible exception of Tennyson’s Becket, produced 
nothing that is playable. It would be interesting for some 
student of literary biography to discover if these men looked 
upon the theatre as a serious institution, or whether they did 
not look on it rather as a toy abounding in childish conven- 
tions. If this was their attitude—and the nineteenth century 
stage would make it forgiveable—it was natural that they 
should neglect to study the stage themselves, should accept a 
technique at second-hand, and fail to produce living plays. In 
a letter to Sidney Colvin Stevenson makes a remark, which. 
might well provide the key to the problem: ‘No,’ he exclaims, 
‘I will not write a play for Irving, nor for the devil! Can you 
not see that the work of falsification which a play demands is 
of all tasks the most ungrateful? And I have done it a long 
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while—and nothing ever came of it.’ If a man regards the 
technical exigencies of a great craft as falsification we cannot 
wonder at his failure in it. 

It is only in recent years that the literary craftsman has 
come to regard the drama, after a long estrangement, as the 
highest and most difficult form of his art, and the happy result 
of this change of view is that the modern stage play may be 
what the contemporary play of one hundred years ago seldom 
was, a readable as well as a practicable piece. On the other 
hand, we have rediscovered the fact that a play may be written 
with a literary finish and still be a play. It is also more likely 
to be a play that will live. Mr. Brander Matthews’ observation 
on this subject, like many truisms, deserves repetition: ‘Only 
literature is permanent.’ 

Mr. Jones’ second corner-stone covers the relations 
between the drama and morality. Of late, in this sphere, we 
have made a most encouraging advance. Mr. Shaw’s crusade 
against the false conventions, of course commenced the sani-. 
tary destruction of prejudice and cant. Other playwrights 
followed in this work, and Armageddon completed the task. 
The theatre is now fairly rid of the false morality that 
applauded the polite indecencies of the stage, while it labelled 
as immoral the efforts of the dramatist to deal honestly with 
the fundamental passions of men and women. In England the 
censorship is all but gone, and the Lord Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Grundy have left the stage together—duly chaperoned let us 
hope—while Blanco Posnet, long outlawed as sinning against 
the Holy Ghost and domestic morality, is now licensed to be 
played, and may one day be regarded as the powerful religious 
tract that it really is. Even in Canada, where false puritan- 
ism is not yet extinct, the process of emancipation has pro- 
ceeded at a feverish pace. It is unfortunately still true that 
municipal censors will permit the performance of plays, the 
general effect of which is overwhelmingly evil, so long as the 
legs of the ladies are adequately encased; but in an appreci- 
able degree our public taste has been purged of prudery. A 
sufficient evidence of this may be found in a recent article in 
the organ of a great religious denomination, traditionally not 
given to a libertine attitude towards amusements, in which the 
modern theatre was upheld as a ‘moral light-house,’ and Ibsen’s 
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Ghosts—long suppressed in England—as an example of its 
beneficent illumination. 

In the establishment of the third of Mr. Jones’ four 
‘corner-stones—the maintenance of right relations between 
the drama and the sister arts—we may not have succeeded so 
well. The drama, that is to say, the contemporary drama, 
during the last century, was, of course, hardly an art at all. It 
was a form of popular entertainment. And the drama, to 
most people in Canada, as well as elsewhere, is still simply 
‘the show.’ If ‘girl-and-music-plays’—as the technical phrase 
has it—are intended by kindly managers to minister to the 
needs of the ‘Tired Business Man,’ it is obviously to be as- 
sumed that most of the population are business men, and that 
all of them are very tired. But there is a reaction against 
this cynical folly. The movement to recover the stage in the 
name of art is succeeding. Even in the commercial theatre the 
drama is being slowly rehabilitated as a fine art—or, in a new 
sense, as a synthesis of all the arts—while the non-commercial 
theatre shows the movement in full career. A retrospect of 
fifteen years will give us ground for hope. 

The fourth and last condition that Mr. Jones lays down is 
the establishment of a proper relationship between author and 
actor. The achievement of this may well seem impossible. In 
the English theatre there seems never to have been a reason- 
able balance between playwright and player; in fact, there has 
been an age-long feud between the two, in which one has 
always eclipsed the other. During the golden age of the Eliza- 
bethans, there were relatively few actors whose names have 
survived. The same is true of the Restoration drama. On 
the other hand, the period that produced the great men, Kean, 
Kemble, Macready, and that which produced Irving, were bar- 
ren of great plays. Individual virtuosity to-day has obviously 
a baneful effect on drama—the play cannot but suffer when 
it is distorted into a frame for the histrionics of a single 
actor whose name appears on the posters in letters five times 
as high as that of the man who ‘only wrote the play.’ The 
‘star-system’ is still with us—and with a larger proportion of 
fixed stars than even the heavens can boast—and the profitable 
‘long-run’ prevails, until actor after actor becomes little more 
than an animated automaton, and play upon play, good or bad, 
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is exhausted and flung away like a sucked orange. No native | 
drama can arise in Canada, or in any other community, while 
this system remains unchallenged, and the dramatist is com- 
pelled to produce either a safe popular success or nothing. Is 
there any hope? Perhaps not in the near future, but during 
the period we are considering—the last fifteen years—the free 
theatre has been created—or rather introduced in the English- 
speaking world (for it existed elsewhere long before), and 
the new theatres, where the play is the supreme consideration, 
and a critical audience is trained to appreciate a changing 
repertory, have met with enough success, both in the profes- 
sional and amateur spheres to lend, even on this vexed subject, 
a note of confidence. 

So much for an effort to suggest very briefly that an emin- 
ent critic’s indictment of the English-speaking drama, in 1906. 
is no longer borne out by the facts. Indeed, from the annual 
volume of excellent plays, written and produced, from the mass 
of experiment in dramatic production, and above all, from the 
the awakened popular interest in the theatre, in all its aspects, 
one can conclude that we are witnessing a genuine dramatic 
renaissance. The twentieth century may well see the suprem- 
acy in the arts return to the drama after too long an absence. 

The subject of these notes, we must not forget, is the 
drama in Canada. It is, of course, almost as easy to be witty 
about the Canadian drama as about the Canadian navy. They 
each, at the moment, may seem to represent a well-meaning 
but rather insignificant effort to complete our national equip- 
ment—to suggest a pious aspiration rather than reality. The 
Canadian drama, as a matter of fact, at present represents 
perhaps no more than twelve or fifteen produced plays. On 
this slender foundation what can be built? The inguiry has 
all the romance of an uncharted voyage into unknown seas. 

Let us commence with the Canadian theatre. In the 
theatrical world we are—as I am afraid in some other things— 
a province of New York. We take thankfully and with neces- 
sary docility the dramatic diet which a group of New York 
gentlemen, with Old Testament names, choose to send us. 
Their estimate of our palate is patent to all who read the 
hoardings. The only reaction against this domination of 
Broadway is the ‘Trans-Canada Theatre’ scheme to bring out 
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English companies for Canadian tours. This plan, however, 
seems not unconnected with an all-British propaganda. I am 
not quarrelling with such propaganda, but propaganda and 
art do not harmonize. Little good will come of the substitu- 
tion of one form of mediocrity for another. We may hate the 
product of Broadway, but if it is to be replaced by English 
importations, let it be only by the best that England can 
give us. 


In the commercial theatre in Canada there is at present 
little hope. In a few large cities, in North America, or in 
Europe, managers are being astonished to find that art ‘pays.’ 
On Main Street everywhere, however (and North Main Street 
unfortunately crosses the forty-ninth parallel) there is still 
too uncritical a public to accept good plays unless they have 
the sanction of age and tradition, and a comforting familiar- 
ity. The local theatre, therefore, accepts unquestioningly 
what is sent it by the wise men in Broadway, or St. Martin’s 
Lane, who are skilled in knowing, not perhaps so much what 
the public really wants, as what it is willing to accept. The 
public, as a matter of fact, doesn’t exactly know what it does 
want, but the manager—as also indeed the editor and the 
politician, too—is seldom prepared to give it a gentle lead to 
better things. 


It is, however, of slight avail to rail at the cynical man- 
ager; it is wiser to remember that without a wide process of 
education art will not be a vendible commodity, save to a few, 
and that progress will only be gained by our own active con- 
cern with the process of education. We must create our public, 
and the instrument of its creation will be, of course, a new 
Canadian theatre. It is obvious if the commercial theatre lies 
beyond our scope at present, that a theatre of some kind 
there must be for our national drama; a theatre is the very 
condition of its existence. If plays are essential to the for- 
tunes of a theatre the converse of the axiom is equally true. 
The drama cannot flourish apart from the theatre any more 
than religion can survive divorced from a church. By a 
theatre I mean, of course, something more than the material 
equipment of stage and auditorium. I mean as well the 
company of actors and craftsmen that make the modern thea- 
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tre community, just as the church is composed of a body of 
believers and is not merely a fabric of wood and stone. 

On the relation of the theatre to drama the history of the 
Irish movement is most illuminating. Almost the entire body 
of modern Irish plays which have so enriched the modern 
stage are traceable to the stimulus of the national] theatre in 
Dublin. When Lady Gregory and Yeats and Edward Martyn 
held their first performance, in May, 1899, their materials were 
comparatively meagre. As the little movement went forward 
and grew to greatness in its permanent home in the Abbey 
Theatre in 1904, the interest in playwriting grew tremend- 
ously. From 1900 to 1910, under the new spell, sixty-two orig- 
inal plays were produced by the Irish Players, many of which 
have won an assured place as classics. It was the Abbey Thea- 
tre that gave to the dramatic world the great figure of 
J. M. Synge. 

Lady Gregory herself writes in her published account of 
the Irish dramatic movement: 

‘It is the existence of the Theatre that has created play-writing 
among us. Mr. Boyle had written stories, and only turned to 
plays when he had seen our performances in London. Mr. Colum 
claimed to have turned to drama for our sake, and Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, Mr. Ray, and Mr. Murray—a National schoolmaster— 
would certainly not have written but for that chance of having 
their work acted. A. E. wrote to me: “I think the Celtic Theatre 
will emerge all right, for if it is not a manifest intention of the 
gods that there should be such a thing, why the mania for writing 
drama which is furiously absorbing our Irish writers?” ’ 

The record of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, under Miss 
Horniman’s régime, tells the same story. In three years 
twenty-eight new plays were produced under the influence 
of ‘The Gaiety,’ and a school of playwrights called into being 
which has exerted a lasting influence on the modern English 
drama. 

The theatre is essential not only for the obvious reason 
that men and women cannot be expected to write plays unless 
they have some hope of seeing them acted, nor simply because 
of the stimulus which the existence of the theatre provides, 
but because the playwright can hardly be expected to produce 
good plays unless he has had some actual experience of stage- 
craft. The last place to gain this experience is from the stalls, 
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because all the devices of playwright and stage manager, in 
the nature of things are calculated not to inform, but to 
deceive the auditor. An apprenticeship ‘behind stage’—at any 
work (even that of shifting scenery might be a useful avenue 
to knowledge because it leaves the mind free to think) is of 
value to the playwright’s technique. Shakespeare and Moliére 
are the classic examples of dramatists who knew the ‘show- 
business.’ Goethe was a successful theatre director. And, to 
quote modern examples, the Russian dramatist Tchehov was 
produced by the Moscow Art Theatre, and Stanley Houghton 
by the ‘Gaiety,’ while John Drinkwater, St. John Ervine, and 
Lenox Robinson learned their knowledge of craftsmanship as 
the managers of theatres. Eugene O’Neill, the most import- 
ant figure in the American drama, learned to write plays as 
one of the Provincetown Players in New York. To turn to 
Canada, it is significant that the one playwright to write an 
important play that has been produced in a _ professional 
theatre, is Mr. Carroll Aikins, of British Columbia, who oper- 
ates a playhouse of his own. 

The writing of plays is commonly thought to be a simple 
matter, although one can dispel this illusion very easily by a 
practical test. There is a story—which is not apocryphal—of 
a certain professor, who was on the verge of a nervous collapse, 
and was warned by his doctor to indulge in no mental effort 
whatsoever. He spent the period of enforced rest in writing a 
play, and later presented his composition to a distinguished 
actor-manager, rather tactlessly explaining the circumstances 
of his dramatic adventure. The only comment he received 
was in the form of a congratulation on his having so loyally 
obeyed his doctor’s orders. 

A play is a most exacting form of literary composition. 
There is no other form where the mechanical requirements are 
so rigid. The writer of verse, if he becomes weary of the 
restrictions of his craft, can resort to vers libre, without the 
risk of outlawry; the novelist has long since burst the bonds 
of form, but the playwright, if he expects to see his production 
performed, must abide by unchanging laws and employ unalter- 
able methods, and these he can only learn by a familiarity with 
the instrument on which he plays—the theatre. 

If then we are to have a Canadian drama we must have a 
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Canadian theatre in which to produce it. The ideal is, of 
course, the repertory theatre, on the model of those which, 
from time to time, have been founded to give to the drama the 
freedom which commercialism denies it. Miss Horniman’s 
theatre, in Manchester, the ‘Gaiety,’ was the first in Great 
Britain, and its aim was simple. It was to be: 

‘A repertory theatre with a regular change of programme, not 
wedded to any one school of dramatists but thoroughly catholic, 
embracing the finest writing of the best authors of all ages and 
with an especially widely open door to present-day British writers, 
who will not now need to sigh in vain for a hearing, provided only 
that they have something to say worth listening to, and say it in 
an interesting and original manner.’ 

This aim was to be accomplished by a permanent Manchester 
Stock Company of picked first-rate actors; by efficient produc- 
tion; and by popular prices. 

Such a playhouse as the ‘Gaiety,’ with a permanent pro- 
fessional stock company, and a full season of production could 
hardly be supported as yet even in the largest Canadian cities. 
But failing such a theatre, what can we expect to serve as the 
workshop for the playwright, to give him his experience and 
the vehicle for his ideas? Will the amateur dramatic 
movements now flourishing in half a dozen of our cities serve 
the purpose? 

The ‘little theatre,’ to use the American generic term for 
the experimental amateur theatre, commonly suffers from two 
evils: preciousness in art and instability in finance. The evils 
are inter-related. Little esoteric groups of amateurs removed 
from any serious financial responsibility to their clientele, will 
easily fall a prey to some prevailing fad, and will seek to impose 
it on their audience. If the commercial theatre errs in trying 
to give the public what it wants, the amateur theatre makes the 
frequent mistake of giving its public what it thinks it ought 
to want, and the amateur theatre, like a certain type of expert 
in another sphere, is often sublimely confident that food to be 
wholesome must be unpalatable. Such a policy spells disaster, 
both artistic and financial. The drama—let it be never forgot- 
ten—is a popular art, and must make a popular appeal. 

The neurasthenia of little theatres is, of course, almost 
proverbial. Their many vicissitudes and frequent early demise 
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may sometimes be due to a commendable boldness in experi- 
ment, but they cannot provide the young author with any sub- 
stantial co-operation. In an American city, I visited recently 
a little theatre which has had several successful seasons to its 
credit. Its auditorium seats about one hundred. Internecine 
warfare, however, has led to the secession of a group of furious 
insurgents, who established a rival theatre on the next floor in 
the same building, seating about sixty. The rebel theatre, to 
the visitor, appeared superbly oblivious of the well-meaning, 
but futile efforts of its rival; the senior playhouse was benevo- 
lently patronizing towards the upstart. If these theatres sur- 
vive their estrangement one can imagine this process of sub- 
division continuing with further civil wars, until ultimately the 
actors outnumber the audience. The temperamental theatre 
can be of little permanent aid to the new playwright. But the 
- free theatre need not be temperamental. It may exist, as many 
do, to give its audience a catholic repertory of plays, avoiding, 
in their production, fads and whims, and the fallacy that an art 
theatre is a place where one can be edified, but not amused. 
It can be organized efficiently, not necessarily with a profes- 
sional company, but most certainly with a seriously profes- 
sional atmosphere and the spirit of discipline. Such are the 
essentials of permanence. If its direction is wise, the free 
theatre can call into being a public that will support it inde- 
pendently of private benefaction or state control. 

The free theatre must never forget its duty to the play- 
wright. It must do more than play good plays well; it must 
seek out new plays and, if they are worthy of performance, 
pay for them. Excellent plays may, of course, be written 
for nothing, but sustained, consistent and serious work must 
not be expected until free theatres are both able and willing to 
give some compensation for the time and energy involved in 
dramatic composition. It may be some time before a dramatist 


can live in Canada on the proceeds of his craft; but if, before . 


long, a writer of good plays cannot derive some economtc 
return for his labour, we do not deserve to have a native 
drama. Art, it is true, cannot be measured in gold, but society 
owes to the artist that his wares shall have a material value, 
and this is the only way in which society can sincerely show 
its recognition of worth. The commercial theatre, of course, 
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offers the playwright a most lucrative career. The free theatre 
if it is well organized, should be able to offer him at least a 
reasonable remuneration. 

There are now several well organized community theatre 
movements established in Canada, but none as yet fulfills the 
conditions of a repertory house. That will come in time. In 
the meantime, as an experimental workshop, the most signifi- 
cant theatre is that of Mr. and Mrs. Aikins in the Okanagan 
Valley, British Columbia. There is no time now to describe 
the work of this tiny playhouse, the house-parties of devoted 
amateurs—in the old and finer sense of a debased word—who 
do everything, from the writing of plays to the shifting of 
scenery; the journeys of these ‘Orchard Players’—as they are 
called—to give performances through the valley country each 
year; their conscientious study of the technique of production 
and their research into all the problems of the theatre. From 
this centre of experiment one can expect significant things to 
develop. 

The Canadian repertory theatre will not grow without 
sorrow and travail on the part of its creators, but the effort 
that must be made will be the guarantee of its permanence. 
We are accustomed to think of the Abbey Theatre (if I may 
return to this subject for a moment) as the easy and spon- 
taneous expression of Irish feeling. On the contrary, it was 
the outcome of painstaking unselfish effort. Its founders in- 
curred in turn the hostility of the Church, the apathy of the 
Government, and even the suspicion of the nationalist 
movement itself. They were obliged to undergo the humilia- 
tion of importing actors from London and an English director, 
and of accepting a subsidy from an English benefactress. The 
public were long indifferent, and the audiences so small that 
Lady Gregory, adopting a device from the stage itself, on a 
disappointing night, used frequently to step out of the theatre, 
when the lights were low, and reappear from the lobby, ostens- 
ibly as a new member of the audience each time. But the 
Abbey met with ultimate prosperity and became the fountain 
head of the greatest native drama—in the English language 
at least—since the time of Elizabeth. 

We have dealt with the Canadian theatre. What of the 
plays? Of these we might have had greater doubts twenty 
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years ago, than now. We are reaching that happy stage 
when men of letters can find a career in Canada, and our 
national hall of fame in future should represent a smaller 
proportion of repentant absentees. There is no reason to 
believe that our authors would be any less ready to embrace 
the drama than were their Irish contemporaries, given the 
same opportunities of expression. As a matter of fact, nothing 
would seem to be easier than the diversion of literary talent 
into the dramatic sphere. The lure of the stage with its tra- 
ditional mystery, and the charm of its illusion, seems to be 
felt no less by the flapper, bowing in obeisance before the 
current matinée idol, than by the middle-aged citizen who 
privily plays at the making of a comedy with the joy that is 
found in forbidden fruit. There seems to be abroad at present 
what our American friends would call a dramatic ‘urge.’ 

There is promise, too, in the slender volume of plays 
which Canadians, up to the present, have produced. Carroll 
Aikins’ Indian tragedy The God of Gods has won excellent 
criticism. Miss Pickthall’s dramatic poem The Woodcarver’s 
Wife has great beauty, although it may be condemned to the 
library because of its limitations as a practicable play. Mrs. 
Henry Osborne, in her satirical comedy The Point of View, 
produced last spring in Ottawa, shows distinct facility. Mr. 
J. EK. Hoare has written one or two studies of city life that 
have been successfully staged in Montreal and in Winnipeg. 
Mrs. Isabel Ecclestone Mackay has produced one play of the 
Grand Guignol type, a clever tour-de-force, and has written 
others of even greater distinction that await production. 
Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott in his Prerre has given 
us a little play of great beauty. Mr. Merrill Denison, 
an actor and all-round theatre craftsman, has written 
one or two promising sketches that are distinctly ‘of 
the theatre.’ Of the manuscripts that lie in many writing 
desks—possibly in office desks as well—nothing can be said. 
Some of them that have seen the light have the stuff of the 
theatre in them. Others would demand demigods for actors 
and an archangel as a stage-manager. 

On the subject of Canadian dramatists, an obvious 
question is this: ‘Can a system of training aid the development 
of playwrights?’ On such a point we have instantly an issue, 
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dividing on international lines. Under the English tradition 
where the individual is left to his own destinies, the answer is 
naturally ‘no. In the -United States, however, where the 
virtues of mechanical instruction and applied formulae are 
apt to be overrated, one would expect the question to be 
answered in the positive, and we find that Messrs. French, or 
New York, publish a modest work entitled How to Write a 
Good Play, neatly bound in cloth, and sold for $1.75! A more 
serious American authority on this subject, however, Professor 
G. P. Baker, who operates in his famous ‘No. 47 Workshop’ at 
Harvard, what might be called a dramatic clinic for gradu- 
ates, believes in the value of formal training in dramaturgy. 
Professor Baker says in one of his books: ‘The dramatist is 
born, not made. This common saying,’ he continues, ‘grants 
the dramatist at least one experience of other artists, namely 
birth, but seeks to deny him the instruction in art granted 
the architect, the painter, the sculptor and the musician.’ 
Professor Baker’s ‘Workshop’ was founded ten years ago, and 
has done most useful work in training students in the craft 
of the theatre, including the technique of play-writing. Its 
contribution to the general knowledge of production is 
considerable, and several of its graduates are successful pro- 
fessional playwrights, but the head of this school himself lays 
no claim to having created dramatists. The function of the 
‘47 Workshop’ has been rather to instruct promising students 
of the drama in the rules of their craft. This service it 
performs most admirably. 

Technical training of all kinds has become a fetish on this 
continent. We too often forget that the only sound foundation 
of any professional career is an education in the humanities. 
Once the mind has been liberally endowed and thoroughly 
trained, then the formulae, the rules of thumb, the tricks of 
the trade, whether it be law, journalism or the theatre, can be 
acquired without the danger that they be mistaken for genuine 
principles. It has been suggested that our universities give 
a place in their curricula to dramatics. If this be done, let us 
accept Professor Baker’s own advice, and restrict such a 
subject to graduates in arts. 

It is well to remember, however, that not all the education 
or the technical training in the world can make a playwright. 
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Mr. William Archer, with the wisdom derived of long experi- 
ence and keen observation, has said what is probably the last 
word on this subject: 

.. . ‘If any part of the dramatist’s art can be taught it is 
only a comparatively mechanical and formal part—the art of 
structure. One may learn how to tell a story in good dramatic 
form; how to develop and marshal it in such a way as best to 
seize and retain the interest of a theatrical audience. But no 
teaching or study can enable a man to choose or invent a good 
story and much less to do that which alone leads dignity to dra- 
matic story-telling—to observe and portray human character.’ 

Now to turn to a more difficult subject: the materials of a 
Canadian drama. What are its essentials? Must the plays be 
by a Canadian? Must they be about Canada? They must 
surely have something ‘more than Canadian authorship. 
Sheridan and Goldsmith were Irishmen, and yet one cannot 
think of The Rivals, or She Stoops to Conquer as being the 
forerunners of an Irish drama. On the other hand, they need 
not be about Canada. The scenes of Dunsany’s plays are laid 
—most of them—in a land and in a period of his own devising, 
and yet they have a whimsical admixture of pathos and farce 
which is as Gaelic as the Well of the Saints. A leader in a 
local journal said recently that the Canadian drama must 
exhibit a ‘Canadian point of view.’ This dictum, I would 
suggest, only postpones the solution of our problem. It is the 
struggle to discover a Canadian point of view that creates the 
artificial Canadianism that is an offence against honest art. 
We know the Canadian of the lady-novelist—a combination of 
Jack Canuck and a conventional figure on a war-memorial. He 
is always a ‘strong, silent son of the prairies,’ or a ‘child of 
the Northland.’ He bears the same relation to the real thing 
that the conventional stage Irishman does to a figure in a play 
by Synge. No arbitrary set of rules can be applied to a play 
to make it Canadian, and no standard set of virtues can be 
made to personify Canada. Local colour cannot be applied 
externally like paint or whitewash. The colour must have 
been woven unconsciously into the very warp and woof of the 
piece. Our native drama will express the spirit of the country 
when our playwrights set themselves honestly to interpret the 
life about them. Its Canadianism will then be automatic and 
inherent. 
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We shall find, however—indeed we know it already—that 
Canada is a unit only in a political sense—otherwise it is still 
a magnificent abstraction. In the elements out of which the 
drama is made—manners and social customs and atmosphere 
—there are several Canadas, for a country so scattered geo- 
graphically, and composed of so many types, diversified in 
their origin, is bound always to reveal great provincial divi- 
sions. There is little in common between the atmosphere of 
Maria Chapdelaine and Moosejaw—between a peasant farm in 
Northern Saskatchewan and commercial Montreal, between a 
Hudson Bay Post and an Ontario city. Our schools of drama, 
and our repertory theatres, too, will inevitably develop on 
sectional lines. The forces of geography are too strong for 
the growth of a national drama in the strict sense. It would 
be comforting, of course, to feel that whatever the diversities 
of material, a characteristic feeling, manner or style, was pos- 
sible that could be called Canadian. But if we develop a Cana- 
dian style it will not be discovered from an analysis in the 
laboratory; it will be produced spontaneously by the artist’s 
conscientious performance of his task. In the work of the 
‘Algoma School’ of painters we have something, almost indefin- 
able, which can be called Canadian. A similar quality equally 
subtle will be characteristic of the Canadian drama. 

There is, of course, no end to the choice of material which 
the Canadian dramatist has before him. One inexhaustible 
and characteristic subject of study is the immigrant, with his 
emotions of hope or disillusionment, the romance of the old 
world which he brings to the new, the local colour of another 
country (out of which we so soon ‘Canadianize’ him). But 
the important thing to remember is that there is drama in all 
human relations—a potential play behind every door. The 
amateur playwright’s tendency in the selection of a subject is 
to choose something that appeals to him as being dramatic. 
But the quality of drama lies not so much in the subject as in 
its treatment. Your Canadian play may possess the most 
exciting atmosphere—forest fires, mounted policemen, log- 
jams without end—or it may abound in all the romantic 
figures from the history-books from Champlain to Laura Se- 
cord, and yet remain nothing more than dully theatrical. On 
the other hand, it may turn on the daily round of a farm 
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house in Alberta, or deal with the simple folk of Mr. Leacock’s 
Sunshine Sketches—(would that he had not abandoned this 
field!) and possess the essentials of real drama. The amateur 
dramatist might well learn a lesson from Elizabeth Baker’s 
play Chains—the first of the modern English realistic school. 
This study revolves on the decision of a London city clerk to 
emigrate to Australia, and the frustration, by his wife’s family, 
of his desire. Nothing else is introduced into the whole three 
acts, and yet the movement of the piece is uninterrupted and 
the interest of the audience is sustained throughout. It is an 
intensely dramatic play. 

There is a danger which the Canadian dramatist must 
avoid—the peril of the didactic. Synge touches it in one of 
his prefaces: ‘The drama is made serious,’ he says—‘in the 
French sense of the word—not by the degree in which it is 
taken up with problems that are serious in themselves, but by 
the degree in which it gives the nourishment not very easy to 
define, on which our imaginations live.’ In this passage there 
lies a useful warning. With the growth of popular interest in 
the drama there is a tendency to use the play as a medium of 
propaganda. We are familiar with the morally elevating play 
that our fathers thought safe. The old melodramas, The Social 
Glass, Ruined by Drink, or Ten Nights in a Bar-room, are, of 
course, now robbed by circumstances of their original value. 
But there are plays in plenty which commit the same sins 
against art—plays to teach children the value of soap and 
freshair; plays to teach farmers the importance of consolidated 
schools and the evils of scrub bulls; and there are plays to aid 
home missions, or to stop cigarette smoking, to stimulate pat- 
riotism, and to do a number of things, in the interests of health 
or morals, for which the drama was not intended. Perhaps 
from our double foundation of Puritanism—drawn from 
Scotland and New England and a strength in most respects— 
we have derived a certain weakness for preaching. But the 
drama may be elevating without a trace of ‘uplift. <A play 
must not point a moral and the plays which really give us the 
‘uplift’—in the original sense of this degraded word—are the 
plays which ‘nourish the imagination.’ The Beggar’s Opera, 
as its prologue says, contains not an honourable man nor an 
honest woman, yet with its sheer beauty of colour and music, 
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and the clean wit of its satire its influence is incomparably 
finer than the most moral Sunday School pageant, in which a 
set of allegorical abstractions, called ‘social service’ and ‘for- 
eign missions’ or what you will, ultimately overcome another 
set of allegorical abstractions labelled perhaps the ‘drink 
traffic’ or ‘heathen religion.’ 

Synge has said—and the student of the drama need never 
apologize for quoting him—‘on the stage one must have reality, 
and one must have joy.’ This sentence should be painted on 
the door of every Canadian playhouse. If he believes in 
reality the.Canadian playwright will avoid the faintest suspi- 
cion of false sentiment; he will think dispassionately. If a 
drama is to develop dealing with Canadian life we must view 
our own civilization with a critical eye. Its faults, its virtues, 
its peculiarities must be understood and interpreted as Stanley 
Houghton interpreted those of middle-class Manchester. This 
argues a detachment of mind and a critical faculty that are 
slow to grow in a new country. The very fact that the word 
criticism here generally carries an unfavourable connotation, 
shows how little it is understood. Our playwrights and our 
artists generally must acquire this faculty if they are to 
understand the people about whom they write; it is humiliating 
that we had to leave the first real interpretation of French 
Canada to a European. And our audiences, too, must acquire 
intellectual detachment if they are to appreciate a critical 
treatment of our national failings. The Playboy of the 
Western World caused riots in Dublin until the Irish public 
learned to tolerate a realistic treatment of their eccentricities. 
What would happen to a dramatist who produced a play in 
Toronto dealing, however sympathetically, with the failings of 
the Orangeman? 

Synge asks us to put into our plays joy as well as reality. 
Here is a more difficult matter. There is joy in the Irish 
plays because they faithfully reflect the Irish character. For 
the same reason Manchester gives us a photographic sordid- 
ness, and from the New York schools of playwrights we are 
apt to receive a wealth of smart cynicism. We Canadians 
are not a joyous folk—we are rather serious, or sometimes 
even solemn without being serious at all. Whether gaiety 
will be characteristic of our new drama no one can say, but 
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it is certainly one of the functions of our theatre to teach us 
how to laugh—how to laugh unthinkingly and irresponsibly, 
and to be less professional or academic, or businesslike, in our 
moments of relaxation. 

Inquiry into the metaphysical causes of artistic movements 
is, as arule, both fascinating and fruitless. It is idle to specu- 
late as to when a native drama in Canada will develop. The 
Americans, with many years advantage of us, have still to 
produce a school of playwrights with more than a local or 
transitory significance, and plenty of theories there are to 
explain the absence or to forecast the advent of an American 
drama. The writer of a recent work points out that great 
drama has always arisen while states are passing through an 
Imperialistic phase, and quotes such examples as Periclean 
Greece, Elizabethan England, and France under the Louis. 
He then points out that, since the American people are now in 
a state of reaction and industrial Imperialism, the new drama 
may be expected at any moment. We may agree with the 
premise, but the conclusion is less convincing. Some one else 
observes that the drama is preeminently a thing of action; that 
Canadians are men of action—practical people—and that the 
drama should be their natural artistic medium. But unfor- 
tunately we are too much given to action. The drama or any 
other art needs reflection and observation, and these require 
more time than is available in a community that still is apt 
to confuse mere activity with accomplishment, and to regard 
being busy as an end in itself. More leisure is surely one 
condition of any considerable artistic effort in Canada—either 
more leisure is needed, or, at least, the proper use of what we 
have, and that is another way of saying more education, for 
well-employed leisure is the final test of an educated people. 

But art must wait for education: it is the duty of art to 
educate, to create its own public. The Canadian drama must 
use what audience is available and build upon that. The 
question of the audience should present no difficulty. The 
education of the playgoer is being carried on now by- countless 
groups of amateurs. Already the demand for the play exceeds 
the supply; and no competent amateur players in Canada need 
fear a half-filled house. But I should like, even at the risk 
of making a rather bold conjecture, to suggest that the free 
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theatre may find its audience reinforced from an unexpected 
source—the cinema. The popular instinct for a show, inher- 
ent in most people, is now being greatly stimulated in this 
country, and for the time being is being satisfied largely by 
the moving picture; possibly 150,000 Canadians visit the 
picture theatre each day. But the power of the cinema itself 
cannot be permanent unless it should develop a form of art 
definitely suited to this vehicle of expression, perhaps a type 
of pantomime adapted to the limitations of a medium where 
there can be no speaking—one cannot say. But there seems 
little hope of such an advance. The artistic genius of Los 
Angeles has been devoted not to scenarios, but to the camera, 
and the content of the ‘movies’ shows but little improvement, 
although occasionally a really great artist like Charlie Chaplin 
may be thrown up from amongst the sensational mediocrities 
that dominate the screen. When, however, the last mechani- 
cal sensation has begun to pall and the most expensive 
spectacle commences to look cheap, the audience will be left to 
the filmed novel or play, distorted for the purpose of the 
screen—which in the vernacular is ‘canned art’—or it must 
be contented with instructive films which are not art at all. 
Ts it too much to expect that as the spell of the cinema fades 
its good-will may so to speak pass to the theatres, if theatres 
there be to receive it? After all, the power of the drama lies 
in the contact of the human actor with the human crowd 
across the foot-lights. For this the screen at its best is a pale 
substitute. Here lies the opportunity of the Canadian free 
theatre, and the Canadian playwright to turn competition 
into reinforcement. There are difficulties, plenty of them. 
There is the question of finance, and here the cinema has a 
great advantage. But the public is after all prepared to pay 
for what it wants, and the real task is how, without the sacri- 
fice of art, to satisfy its wants. So the problem is one for the 
artist rather than for the business manager. He has before 
him a dangerous course. On the one hand lies the stark rock 
of pedantry; on the other, the shoals of cheap popularity 
and sentimentalism. But of these two perils the former is 
the greater. If a ‘movie-bred’ audience clamours for its 
‘sob-stuff’, let the playwright remember that Euripides was 
not afraid of the emotions; if the gallery sigh for the slap- 
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stick’ let him not forget that Shakespeare gloried in buf- 
foonery. The playwright need not fear to evoke either tears 
or laughter so long as he is an honest artist. 

“If advice can be given to Canadian authors it will be 
fonda in Yeats’ simple message to the Irish authors issued 
by the Abbey Theatre: ‘A play to be suitable for performance 
at the Abbey,’ he says, ‘should contain some criticism of life, 
founded on the experience or personal observation of the 
writer, or some vision of life, of Irish life by preference, 
important for its beauty or for some excellence of style; and 
this intellectual quality is not more necessary to tragedy than 
to the gayest comedy.’ Such counsel has a universal appli- 
cation. If it be followed I have faith enough in the Canadian 
artist to believe that he can give us plays that men and women 
will want to see, and will be the better for seeing. The 
theatres for these plays are in the making; an audience awaits 
them; the stuff from which the plays are to be made lies close 
at hand.” Whether our drama will lean towards poetic beauty 
or realistic truth, or satire—that cannot be foretold. But if 
our dramatists are both good Canadians and good artists their 
plays will have in them the essence of Canada, and will embody 
the spirit of the country, whatever that may be, and Canada 
will be the richer for them. 

VINCENT MASSEY. 
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Contemporary Germany—A Note. 

T is by no means an easy task to attempt to summarize one’s 
| personal impressions of the new Germany within the 
compass of a very few pages. It is obvious that great changes 
must have taken place since, and owing to, the War. But 
one can scarcely realize the extent and the profundity of these 
changes until one has actually revisited the country and lived 
with the people again, and read their papers and attempted 
to peep with them out from behind the barriers erected by 
the Versailles Treaty, which has made the world for them 
a place over which the words ‘Verbotener Eingang’ stand out 
very clearly and with a very real and acute significance. It is 
not, merely, that the uniforms have disappeared and that the 
streets no longer re-echo to the tread of marching men; it 
is not that the gorgeous trappings of monarchy and the gaudy 
paraphernalia of Kaiserism have been relegated to the scrap 
heap for ever—the change is more profound than this. It is 
a deep psychological change that has taken place in the people 
of Germany themselves—a change that is so striking that it 
is almost startling. Their subdued manner and habit of talk 
is so different from the aggressive and confident bearing of 
pre-war days, that one finds oneself constantly asking: ‘Can 
this really be the Germany I used to know, the Germany of 
boisterous youth and universal vision, of buoyant aspiration 
and comprehensive Imperialism—or was that, too, a figment 
of my own imagination—another delusion of my salad days?’ 

At the present moment, the political and the economic 
situation in Germany is difficult and unsatisfactory. The 
hoped-for unity after the death of Dr. Rathenau has not 
materialized. The Socialists disapprove of the suggested 
measures to safeguard the Republic as not drastic enough, 
while the bowrgeots parties would seek to conciliate the Right 
and the Bavarians. The Centre and the Democratic party 
resent the idea of governmental co-operation with the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, who refuse to have any dealings with the 
Industrials. Comparatively little change has been effected in 
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the German political mentality as a result of the Revolution. 
The old parties remain substantially the same. The Catholic 
Centrum holds the balance between the Liberal-Conservative 
parties on the Right and the Socialists or Revolutionary 
parties on the Left. These parties are run by the same caucus, 
they subsidize the same newspapers, and it is out of the clash 
and contention of party intrigue that the Chancellor has to 
form his working majority. Class feuds and conflicting class 
interests, inter-state rivalries and jealousies, communistic and 
religious propaganda, monarchistic and reactionary activities 
increase the difficulties and complexities of political life in the 
Reich, and render the German Government the weakest in 
Europe—the Polish alone excepted. The Bavarian Landtag, 
the parliament of Brunswick, the government of Saxony, 
jealous of their individual rights, have to be cajoled and flat- 
tered into accepting the legislative measures of the Reichstag. 
The death of Dr. Rathenau checked the political movement 
towards the Right, and the Republic, despite its sore financial 
plight, is at the moment stronger, perhaps, than ever. But 
there is a strong feeling in the-air that the present system is 
merely a temporary expedient, and that out of the immediate 
confusion and conflict of parties, a government will ulti- 
mately emerge that is not merely a government in name, but 
de facto. 
oe of ok * Co of * Eo 

There is however little room for doubt as to the indus- 
trial recovery of Germany. Already the man-hour output has 
reached—and in certain instances even surpassed—pre-war 
figures. According to the Frankfurter Zeitung of May 4, 
1922, it had attained 120% of that figure. The most modern 
machinery, the consolidation of industry, the assistance of the 
‘Cartels’ towards economic unification, the elimination, so far 
as possible, of waste effort through over-lapping, have coun- 
terbalanced any deteriorated morale consequent on the War. 
And it may be categorically stated that the chief assets of 
Germany are unimpaired—her energy, her high technical 
skill, her enterprise, her organizing ability, her calculating 
effort, and the patience of her people. The creation of enor- 
mous trusts has resulted in the gradual concentration of 
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industrial power in a few hands, until practically only the 
railways and the posts, which are nationalized, are outside the 
control of these interests. The interests of the workers are 
looked after by a system of Works Councils, legalized by act 
of parliament passed in February, 1920. The National 
Economic Council, which is in effect an industrial parliament 
without legislative powers, is charged with the consideration 
of all bills of social or economic importance before they are 
submitted to the Reichstag. The Works Councils are com- 
posed entirely of employees and workmen. Employers, who 
are responsible for the expense of these Councils, may attend 
the meetings, but they have no vote. The Councils, which 
nominate members to the Board of Directors in an unpaid 
capacity, may make either for industrial peace or war. They 
are controlled by the Trade Unions which have a total mem- 
bership of about twelve and a half million organized workers. 
The Provisional National Economic Council, which numbers 
326, is composed of representatives from every section of the 
community, employers and employed being equally repre- 
sented. 
*e * * * % * * 

The depreciation of the mark affects the whole commer- 
cial, financial, industrial and political situation in Germany. 
The average German, despite his wealth in marks, is poor. 
But the Industrialist is making vast fortunes by his export 
trade. He is exporting to Russia, to Denmark and to Ru- 
mania. He is shipping to Turkey, Greece and Asia Minor— 
under a Dutch trade mark. He is rapidly recapturing his 
temporarily lost trade in the Near East, and supplying British 
firms in Egypt with cotton machinery at less than 50% of the 
price it would cost in Britain. He is supplying Palestine with 
goods of which already two-thirds are carried in German 
bottoms. There is a difference of about 100%-400% between 
the price the German manufacturers obtain in their home 
markets and the proceeds they receive in the foreign (What 
Germany is Doing, EK. Surrey Dane, Introd.) and, as the In- 
dustrialists are now a considerable political party, they are 
in a position to veto any taxation proposals contrary to their 
financial interests. Consequently, money that might be taxed 
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cannot be raised for fiscal purposes or for Reparations. The 
organization of industry has proceeded apace, under the 
direction of the new Great General Staff, and, in place of the 
pre-war voluntary organizations, there are to-day compulsory 
associations of employers and employed. Thanks to the low 
rate of the mark, Germany is in a position to outbid every 
other country in the foreign market, and thus we have the 
anomaly of an immensely poor Government, which would pay 
its debts but cannot, and an immensely wealthy group of 
financiers who could pay their debts but will not. 
* * a « + % % 

Germany, under present conditions, ought to be the most 
heavily taxed country in Europe. The reverse is the case. 
In January, 1922, when wages had risen twelve times above 
pre-war level, the taxation per head in Germany was about 
£6-£7 as against £20 in England. Owing to the persistent 
evasion of taxes and the helplessness on the part of the 
Government to collect them, the German Treasury is being 
defrauded of vast sums daily. This is in part due to the 
centralization of assessment in Berlin, which is resented by 
the other States in the Reich, and to the general hostility on 
the part of the German people to the principle of paying taxes 
which must ultimately find their way into the pockets of the 
Allies and more especially France. In many cases the Income 
tax for 1920 has not yet been assessed. When, in consequence 
of the constant further depreciation of the mark, taxes are 
collected, the original assessed tax shrinks almost to vanishing 
point. The incidence of taxation falls most heavily on the 
professional and the salaried classes, as their income tax is 
generally deducted from salary, rendering evasion impossible. 
The manufacturer, the financiar, the profiteer, the ‘Ketten- 
handler’ (middleman) and the speculator consistently resort 
to unscrupulous and dishonest devices and subterfuges to 
defraud the Exchequer. The German educated classes are 
considerably worse off than in 1914. The real wages of un- 
skilled labour are in general higher; those of skilled labour, 
lower, than before the War. The flight of German capital 
abroad which results from insecure conditions in Germany, 
makes for greater instability in the country owing to the 
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consequent tendency to impoverish industry. Until some 
international agreement has been reached in the matter of 
the payment of taxation, there can be no check in the matter 
of tax evasion and no control over a vast amount of exported 
capital. The consequence of the concentration of vast private 
fortunes in a few hands is seen in the up-to-dateness of Ger- 
man manufacturing plant, the improvement in internal trans- 
port system, the widening and deepening of canals, improve- 
ments in factories and buildings, and electric power develop- 
ment. Bankrupt Germany is, in other words, preparing a 
colossal trade drive. The longer the Allies delay in coming 
to some working arrangement with Germany, the greater will 
be the capital sum at the disposal of the Industrialists which 
will go to help the country regain her temporarily lost com- 
mercial supremacy. 
* * * 2 * * oe * 

Germany, one feels, is still in her revolutionary period. 
She has not yet evolved a final form of government; she still 
has reactionary hankerings, and, while the Revolution has 
produced many admirable men, it has not yet evolved a leader 
in the sense in which the German understands the word. 
Germany needs—but, unfortunately, she does not want—men 
who will see to it that the legislative measures of the Central 
Government will be enforced. The uncertainty of the present 
and of the future has made the German masses moody and 
fearful. They are highly strung, restless, dissatisfied, 
nervous and uneasy. Despite immense activity in the 
building trade there is an acute housing shortage all over 
the country. Wages, which are constantly being readjusted, 
never quite catch up with the constantly rising cost of living, 
and the weekly household budget, in consequence, never 
balances. A statutory eight hours day has been introduced in 
place of the former ten hours, more people work for their 
living in Germany to-day than before the War, but the lavish 
display of wealth and the ostentation of the war-profiteers are 
a source of bitterness to the disgruntled proletariat. Coal is 
still rationed, and the supply of milk, bread and potatoes is 
strictly limited. A considerable amount of cereals is still 
being imported as there is a decreased yield from the soil, 
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which is less fertile on account of the War. Luxuries are 
beyond the purse of the worker, who, living from hand to 
mouth owing to the fluctuations of the mark, finds it impos- 
sible to save. 

* * * * * * * % 

But, if Germany has had enormous losses in man-power, 
the natural fecundity of the German people is rapidly making 
these good, and the mass of non-producers who were formerly 
drafted into the army, are now available for the needs of 
industry. By an orderly system of reasonable co-operation, 
Germany has been able, to a great extent, to avoid disastrous 
strikes and to eliminate, very largely, industrial wastage, and 
by skilful foresight, careful and calculating reorganization, 
has been able to get far on the way towards the perfection of 
what may presently be the most formidable industrial machine 
in the world. Her controlled exports fetch the highest possible 
values. She has large holdings in foreign currencies; she is 
rebuilding her mercantile marine, and is regaining not only 
her old but exploring the possibilities of capturing new 
markets. There are many disquieting features in the country 
from the German point of view; there are many difficulties 
ahead; many vital problems awaiting solution; but there can 
be no doubt as to the reality of the German economic recovery 
and her proximate prosperity. 

J. A. Roy. 


Recent Indian History. 


Last session’s record of the Indian members of the Legis- 
lative Council and the Council of State went far to justify the 
confidence of the promoters of the new system of governing 
India. A welcome sense of responsibility was shown in both 
Houses in the treatment of highly contentious proposals aimed 
at the Government. In the Legislative Assembly two motions 
(one of them sponsored by Dr. Gour of Nagpur, one of the 
ablest men in India) which sought to end the so-called ‘repres- 
sive measures’ were rejected by decisive majorities. Again, 
in the Assembly, Mr. S. ’Chamnad proposed the release of the 
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Ali brothers, but at that time the Government did not consider 
that a feasible measure, and after a strong speech from Sir 
William Vincent the Assembly unanimously negatived the 
proposal, not even Mohammedan members who had spoken in 
favour of the motion venturing to vote for it. These are only 
specimens of the new Indian statesmanship. 

_ There seems to be an impression that the British mem- 
bers of the Assembly are able to hold the balance between 
parties, and that when the Indian members and the non- 
official British members unite, their influence is almost irre- 
sistible. For example, last session this combination secured 
the passing of a proposed recommendation to the Viceroy, 
that in future the whole Budget, and not only certain ‘votable’ 
items, should be submitted to the Assembly. 

cS * % * * * * 

There are increasing indications that the sting has been 
withdrawn from the ‘non-co-operation’ movement. When this 
movement began, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, barrister, one of the 
leading Advocates of the Bombay High Court, was one of its 
adherents. After eighteen months in the wilderness he has 
decided to return to his political loyalty and his income. In 
a long and illuminating letter to the Secretary of the District 
Congress Committee of which he was: President, he gives his 
apologia for his change of front. He had, it seems, tried to 
found in Bombay a well-equipped and modern College as a 
rival to the Government-supported institutions already in 
existence; but his educational schemes proved abortive owing 
to the ‘opposition of some of the disruptive and reactionary 
forces in the movement’. (He hints also at a ‘secret history 
of the non-co-operation movement’). He is now ‘more con- 
vineed than ever that courts and councils cannot be boycotted 
with advantage’ and has ‘no desire to spend any more time in 
enforced inactivity or on undertakings which do not suit my 
taste or temperament’. He wishes it however to be understood 
that he is no rebel against the Congress, being much too 
humble an individual to rebel against a body so august. This 
gentleman’s proceedings from beginning to end are charac- 
teristically Indian and shed a curious light on the question, 
why Britain has so long governed India. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, of Chittagong strike fame, promptly 
followed Mr. Jayakar’s example and resumed his profession, 
though, unlike Mr. Jayakar, he scorned to give any explana- 
tion of his defection. 

Dr. Hafiz Mohammed Bashir, former President of the 
Amritsar Congress Committee, who abandoned his non- 
co-operation activities (or should it be ‘non-activities’?) about 
the same time, has described the situation very frankly: 

‘(1) The boycott of schools and colleges was fruitless so 
long as some equally suitable means of imparting education 
to our youths could not be devised. Many students have 
already ruined their lives by giving up their studies... 

(2) As a matter of fact the boycott of courts has always 
remained unaccomplished. . . 

(3) The boycott of foreign cloth seems to be more 
futile... 

(4) Swaraj is difficult of attainment so long as we do 
noét lift the untouchables, the labour classes and the other 
people whom we slight...’ 

The new policy of the irreconcilables is not to boycott 
the Imperial and provincial parliaments but to capture them. 
If they succeed we may see some very ‘pretty fighting’. 

* * a % * * * 

If Britain is to retain even a shadow of effective control 
in the Government of India a nucleus of British officers in the 
administrative services seems essential. The number of Brit- 
ish officials has always been small; looked at in a purely 
theoretical way, even absurdly small; and the proportion of 
Indians to Europeans in the superior posts has been steadily 
rising. Within the last year or two the European element has 
been depleted both positively and negatively. On the one 
hand young Britons of the required capacity are showing a 
marked unwillingness to find their sphere in Government 
service in India. At the last examination for the Indian Civil 
Service the former proportions of British and Indian candi- 
dates were almost exactly reversed. On the other hand an 
alarming number of officers had expressed the desire to take 
advantage of the premature retirement offered to men who 
were dissatisfied with the new regulations. For example, in 
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the Panjab half of the senior members of the police service 
had intimated a wish to retire. This anxiety to ‘take their 
pension’ was in part occasioned by a Government ruling to the 
effect that officers who wished to take advantage of the privi- 
lege of premature retiral must do so by March 31, 1924. 
Accordingly the Government, apparently dismayed at the 
result of this rule, at the beginning of July Saeuded the date 
for claiming the ‘retiral’ option. 
% s *K ok of 4 2% 

Extraordinary resentment seems to have been stirred in 
India, and among people of practically all shades of opinion, 
by the speech of the British Prime Minister delivered in the 
House of Commons on August 2. The sentence which pro- 
voked the fiercest indignation among Indians was that in 
which Mr. Lloyd George said that the changes in the method 
of governing India ‘were in the nature of an experiment, and 
they must be treated as an experiment—a great and important 
experiment but still an experiment’. It is true that in inaug- 
urating the new system the British Government categorically 
claimed the right in ten years’ time to ‘extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing’. 
But so quickly do events move in the unchanging East that 
the newspapers of the spring of this year read almost like 
ancient history. In the same speech Mr. Lloyd George paid 
a very high tribute to the members of the Indian services, but 
a large number of the members of these services, present and 
potential, have already shown in the most effective way what 
they think of the new system. Their considered judgement 
is that ‘fine words butter no parsnips’. 

* * % * oe * * 

In reply to a deputation that went to the Viceroy to pro- 
test against the Prime Minister’s speech, Lord Reading stated 
that the Prime Minister had two objects in view: first, to give 
a serious warning against ‘wrecking’ .tactics on the part of 
extremists who might succeed in getting majorities in next 
Councils; and secondly, to reassure the members of the Gov- 
ernment services. It is somewhat disconcerting to find that 
at the time Mr. Lloyd George spoke there had been already 
under discussion for several months a circular letter sent by 
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the Government of India to the provincial Governments asking 
their opinion on two questions: (a) Should the recruitment 
of Europeans for the appointments now included in the All- 
India services be discontinued or largely reduced, and (b) if 
so, in what services and to what extent in each service? The 
Government of India discusses these questions with a 
thoroughness which shows they are intended to be taken seri- 
ously. Had Mr. Lloyd George seen this circular when he said: 
‘Great Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her re- 
sponsibility to India... We stand by our responsibilities, We 
will take whatever steps are necessary to discharge or enforce 
them’? Does not the very publication of the document (which 
apparently was intended to be ‘confidential’) radically alter 
the whole situation? 
oe oe * ok * 3 


In all the circumstances it was only natural that the 
Council Chamber was crowded to its utmost capacity when 
the Viceroy opened Assembly and Council of State on Sept. 6. 
Lord Reading’s speech reminded us once more that in the last 
resort India is governed from London rather than from Delhi. 
He emphasized the Prime Minister’s reference to the declara- 
tion and the preamble to the statute, in which it is made quite 
clear that ‘the goal is the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the Administration with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government within the 
empire. The advance is to be made by stages, and the time 
and manner of advance are to be judged by the British Par- 
hament. Their judgement is to depend on the co-operation 
of the people of India and the development of their sense of 
responsibility’. To the uninitiated it is not clear how these 
bold words are to be made good with a small and rapidly 
decreasing number of disgruntled British officials. The 
Viceroy was refreshingly frank about the ‘deplorable impres- 
sion upon the British people throughout the Empire’ created 
by the antics of the non-co-operationists, especially during the 
Prince’s visit, and had to confess that ‘the mischief was de- 
liberately done, and in spite of the solemn warning I ventured 
to give of its inevitable effect upon the British people and the 
British Parliament’. 
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The first of the native States to come into line with the 
new ideas of Government in India igs Travancore, the largest 
of the native states in the Madras Presidency, with a popula- 
tion of three and a half millions. This State, which has a good 
record for literacy, has had a Legislative Council for thirty- 
four years. But whereas the original Council consisted of 
eight members, all nominated and six of them officials, and 
had little beyond advisory powers, the new Council has twenty- 
five members of whom a decisive majority are elected 
non-officials, has the right to bring its views before the Gov- 
ernment, to discuss the Budget and even to vote on its pro- 
posals subject to certain limitations. 

* * ok * * * 

The Indian student is never happier than when telling us 
that ‘the West is material while the East is spiritual’. The 
fact that there are thousands of Westerners in India who have 
no motive in being there save the uplifting of the Indians to 
what they regard as a higher spiritual level, and that the 
staple of conversation as overheard on the roads is in a sur- 
prising degree rupees, annas, and pice, makes no difference 
at all in the confidence with which the catchword is reiterated. 
But without granting the Indian’s claim for a monopoly of 
spiritual insight one may recognize his aptitude for seizing the 
inner significance of a situation. Probably few Europeans 
saw in the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhi anything more 
than a temporary suspension of the career of a demagogue 
and the end of a troublesome episode in Indian administration. 
Even those who thought they knew the attitude of India in 
things religious have been amazed at the unanimity with 
Which Indians of all creeds have seen in the trial and its 
sequel a replica of the last events in the life of Jesus; not the 
least surprising element in the comments being the familiarity 
shown with the Gospel history. The editor of the Vedic 
Magazine, the organ of the Arya Samaj, a society bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, writes thus: ‘He is locked up in gaol 
like a felon, and yet, if history is not a tissue of falsehoods 
and fabrications, some day the coming generations of England 
will worship his memory just as the descendants of Pontius 
Pilate worship the memory of Jesus Christ. ... The modern 
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Christ, standing with a dignified pose and a supreme equipoise 
in the dock and with a smiling countenance radiating heav- 
enly repose and glances full of tender pity for the judge and 
the doomed system he represented, is a picture that will 
inspire many a minstrel to heights of poetic glory hitherto 
unattained and many a painter to paint pieces that will bring 
him eternal glory.’ The editor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
also a non-Christian, comments thus: ‘Orthodox Hindus, 
militant Arya Samajists, devout Mahommedans, and, of 
course, Brahmos, have had their minds turned to Calvary in 
commenting upon the event. It may be said without exag- 
geration that the Mahatma in jail has achieved in a_ short 
while what Christian missions had not in a hundred years 
with all their resources of men and money ... he has turned 
India’s face to Christ upon the cross’. In the puzzling story 
of the last days of Jesus’ ministry, one fact seems clear, that 
a decisive factor in the success of His persecutors was His 
refusal to ally Himself with the political revolutionaries, His 
insistence that loyalty to God was of more importance than 
disloyalty to Caesar. The Indians have overlooked this. Yet 
allowing for much rhetoric and no little perversion of facts 
in such impassioned writings as those from which. these quo- 
tations are taken, and granting that had we been in the place 
of the ‘modern Pilate’ who tried Gandhi we should have done 
exactly what he did, we may freely confess that we should 
have thought it a ‘cursed spite’ that we had been born to set 
right such a troublesome part of the world. If only instead 
of jails we had Wonderlands, regions where causes do not 
produce effects, to which we could banish our dreamers of 
beautiful dreams for which there seems no place in a waking 
world! 
J. F. MCFADYEN. 


The British Election. 


For the first time in seventeen years a Conservative 
premier sits in Downing Street. The history of the upheaval 
which resulted in the removal of the second Lloyd George 
Coalition Government is fresh in the minds of all. The 
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original causes which led to it are to be traced a long way 
back. For many months past there has been a growing dis- 
content in the right wing of the Conservative party with the 
conduct of affairs. Mr. Lloyd George’s original Liberal 
followers were not personae gratae and were gradually got 
rid of—Dr. Addison from the Ministry of Health, Mr. 
Montagu from the India Office. It was felt that again and 
again the Empire was endangered and British prestige low- 
ered. First in Egypt and India, then in Ireland concessions 
were made at a time and in a way to suggest submission to a 
force majeure. It was over the Irish Treaty that exacerb- 
ation arose to its greatest height and it was decided that at 
the first opportunity Lloyd George and all his angels must go. 
At the commencement of this year an opening was given 
when the Premier, probably quite correctly interpreting 
popular sentiment, decided to go to the country on a cry of 
a pacified Ireland. Sir George Younger, chairman of the 
Conservative Association (the cabin boy, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
expressive phrase), revolted and refused permission. In- 
tensely chagrined the Premier retired to his own Welsh hills 
and waited. The Die-hards, however, had not the courage of 
their convictions or rather they had no one to put forward as 
leader, and Mr. Lloyd George came back to assume command. 

Meanwhile European affairs, and relations with France 
more particularly, had been going from bad to worse. Con- 
ference after conference was held with Mr. Lloyd stirring, 
stimulating and pouring out torrents of eloquence while 
France’s representatives looked coldly on or absented them- 
selves. For many months the government’s policy towards 
affairs in Asia Minor had been storing up for them a harvest 
of disaster. That this policy had been a backing of Greece 
against Turkey there can be no shadow of doubt. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech on August 4th, just before the prorogation of 
parliament, is sufficient evidence of this. Mr. Bonar Law has 
just pointed out that the speech was issued as an Army order 
to the Greeks. This policy by encouraging the Greeks to mili- 
tary adventures beyond their power and by alienating 
Mohammedan sympathy led directly to the crisis of September 
which followed on the military debacle of the last day of 
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August. Events moved swiftly towards the crisis. A group 
of cabinet ministers of which the Foreign Secretary was not 
one met in Downing Street. As a result on Saturday, Sept. 
16th, there was issued a theatrical summons to the Dominions 
to fall in behind the Motherland and defend the Dardanelles. 
The message was received with a puzzled cordiality on the 
part of the self-governing Dominions. France was deeply 
offended; the Entente was in imminent peril. Fortunately 
better counsels prevailed and Lord Curzon after a couple of 
visits to Paris succeeded in soothing French susceptibilities 
and saving the Entente. In Britain the nature and extent of 
the crisis was only slowly realized, but presently there arose 
a storm of indignation manifested in the press and caught up 
by organs in the various parts of the country until the note 
of condemnation became almost universal. Even Mr. Lloyd 
George’s faithful ally, Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor of the Sunday 
Observer, turned against him. The Coalition thus attacked 
defended itself. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham pled that 
they were the sole barrier between the country and the 
bolshevism of labour rule. Then followed the Premier’s de- 
fence of his policy at the Manchester Reform Club, character- 
istically begging the question and, instead of defending his 
eastern policy, violently attacking everyone all round. On 
October 19th Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Die-hard 
Conservatives, addressed his followers emphasizing that they 
were not bound as a party to the Coalition and dissociating 
himself from the view that Labour was the chief danger. Then 
followed the Carlton Club meeting of the Unionist members of 
Parliament and the Unionist Peers who were ministers, when 
Mr. Chamberlain, honest man, protested that he never would 
desert Mr. Lloyd George. Then there came forward that 
quiet, rather shy Canadian Scotsman who in a few words 
logically stated the position and obtained an overwhelming 
majority on the motion moved by Mr. Pretyman for the ending 
of the Coalition. This decision to take the plunge was in 
large part due to the tactical skill of Sir George Younger and 
was not unconnected with the result of the Newport election, 
where a Conservative won from a National Liberal and 
beat the Labour candidate soundly. This was followed im- 
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mediately by Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation, Mr. Bonar Law 
being summoned in his stead. There only remained the 
confirming of Mr. Bonar Law in the leadership of the Unionist 
and Conservative Parties on Monday, October 23rd. On the 
afternoon of the same day he kissed hands as Prime Minister 
and on Wednesday, October 25th, the more important appoint- 
ments to his Government were announced. 


Mr. Lloyd George was not the man to take his dismissal 
lying down. His sword flashed out at Leeds. Or after all did 
it flash there? It was seen at St. Pancras Station, but, as The 
Times remarked, somewhere en route it was lost, and although 
the speech was delivered with the late Premier’s accustomed 
vigour there was something lacking. He asked whether it 
was worth while to overturn the government in order to 
substitute Lord Salisbury for Lord Balfour. Did it not occur 
to him that there was another substitution made? What, he 
said, was the difference between his policy of ‘peace’ and Mr. 
Bonar Law’s policy of ‘tranquillity’? Not much perhaps if 
the meaning of the two words be alone considered. But Mr. 
Lloyd George’s notions of peace are too much like those of a 
certain pre-war potentate with a mailed fist. In any case a 
sigh went up, Mr. Lloyd George calls it a yawn, from the 
nation—a sigh of relief. As Viscount Grey put it—something 
not wholesome had gone out of the political atmosphere. 


It would take too long to discuss the policy of the new 
Government as adumbrated in the new Premier’s speeches, 
although he makes few promises or protestations. The En- 
tente is to be saved at all costs. Friendship with France is 
to be cultivated. The Cabinet Secretariat, a creation of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s, is to be moved if not removed. This means 
of course that the Foreign Office will assume its normal 
functions in the direction of foreign policy. Mr. Lloyd 
George may frighten us with the bogey of secret treaties but 
the old regular traditions of the British Government, as Mr. 
Garvin points out, are no set of antiquated, outworn and 
motheaten superstitions. They are the gradual creation of 
the experience of centuries and embody a mass of organized 
wisdom which it is sheer folly to neglect. 
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But what of the man who leads the Government? Mr. 
Bonar Law’s premiership is a distinction for Canada and a 
very real advantage to the Empire at this juncture. He has 
been described as a plain man with a shy but taking manner 
with his subordinates and colleagues—a man who sits down 
quietly to discuss a point over a friendly pipe. He is a 
business man with the experience of a Glasgow iron-master. 
He has real distinction in debate and managed the House of 
Commons for Mr. Lloyd George to admiration. He is astute 
and timed his sudden disappearance from active politics and 
his reappearance with consummate skill. He has no real 
eloquence, of which the country is and will remain for some 
time a little shy, but he has a quiet and logical method of 
stating his facts which compels attention and claims agree- 
ment. He is said to be wanting in initiative and to shirk 
responsibility: if it is not Lloyd George it will be Curzon or 
Salisbury whom he will lean upon. That remains to be seen. 
Too much importance may be attached to his patriotic act of 
self-suppression in 1916. He was at one time a convinced 
protectionist, but he is said to have modified his views upon 
tariff reform. In any case we have his assurance that no 
active move in this direction will be made in the immediate 
future. ea 


Hard things have been said about the personnel of Mr. 
Law’s Government, but probably the worst that can be said 
is that the House of Lords is too well represented. The 
majority are men whom the country can trust. Some have 
yet to win their spurs. The man who will be watched most 
closely is Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
No one envies him his task, least of all probably his immediate 
predecessor, Sir Robert Horne. An interesting appointment 
is Viscount Novar, better known as Mr. Munro Ferguson, a 
former close friend and colleague of Mr. Asquith’s. His 
appointment as Secretary for Scotland will be generally 
approved. 


But what about the line-up of parties for the general 
election? The Conservative and Unionist wings of the Tory 
party go in as one. The continuance of the Coalition would 
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inevitably have meant a split, but such has been avoided. At 
the same time there is a well marked difference in the degree 
of support for the present Government and of criticism of the 
acts of the recent administration. Moreover, the Unionist 
wing are friendly with the Coalition Liberals and will say 
nothing to irritate or offend them. The Die-hards on the other 
hand will be much more outspoken regarding the recent per- 
formances of the late Prime Minister and it is certain that 
friction will arise in many constituencies. If the Conserv- 
atives were assured of a sufficient majority independent of the 
Coalition Liberals there would be much more frank and out- 
spoken criticism. 


The Liberals are definitely split into the Coalition and 
Independent groups and this dissociation will continue so long 
as their present leaders occupy their posts. The recent utter- 
ances of the late Premier will do nothing to heal the breach. 
On the other hand Viscount Grey has indicated his pleasure 
at the turn events have taken and on the whole the attitude of 
the Independent Liberals towards the new administration will 
be benevolent so long as they do not interfere with tariff 
matters or otherwise behave as reactionaries. 


Many attempts have been made to unite Labour with 
Independent Liberalism. Those attempts have come from 
both sides and have entirely failed. The New Statesman has 
indicated that that is the most desirable combination if an 
attempt is to be made to win the election for the party of 
progress. But Labour will have nothing of it. Confident in 
its steadily growing strength it looks forward to the day, not 
far distant, when it will rule. It has sense to realize that a 
premature victory would not be in its interest. It is steadily 
drawing good blood from the younger Liberals, as is indicated 
by the large number of men and women with university 
education—lawyers, doctors, teachers—who are standing in 
its interest. That is all to the good. A Labour party under 
the influence and control of Trades Unionism would be a grave 
danger to the nation, but when the leaders are educated and 
independent the prospects of a stable and responsible govern- 
ment of the extreme left are enormously increased. 
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27th November, 1922. 


The election is over and Mr. Bonar Law is confirmed in 
his position with a good working majority. As Mr. J. A. 
Spender pointed out before the event this has been a ‘sorting 
out election’; a belated stage in the return journey from war 
conditions, post-dated by the mistake of the ‘coupon’ cam- 
paign of 1918. We have now for the first time the opinion of 
the people of Great Britain on the broadened franchise basis; 
that is so far as elections on a non-proportional system indi- 
cate the true mind of the people. Mr. Lloyd George makes 
much of a party returned to power by a minority of electors; 
but as events have turned out the party returned to power 
does really reflect the views of a majority of thinking people. 

The outstanding features of the election have been: first 
and foremost the triumph of Labour, although results are no 
better than the party leaders prophesied. The gains have been 
chiefly at the expense of Liberalism. That is, not so much a 
defeat of sitting Liberals but a prevention of the return of 
the proportion of representatives due to that party. No doubt 
also many Liberals have voted for Conservative candidates in 
order to prevent the return of Labour. 

The other outstanding feature has been the defeat of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s National Liberals. In Britain this was 
not the surprise it has been on this side of the Atlantic. 
There is little talk of ingratitude to the late Premier. The 
country will view with equanimity the retirement to the ‘little 
place down in Surrey’ to which he referred with touching 
pathos in his Newcastle speech. 

And what of the future? Mr. Bonar Law has no easy 
task before him. His first movements will be watched with 
critical interest. Will the sufficient and comfortable majority 
modify recent pronouncements of policy, e.g. on the tariff 
question and reforming of the House of Lords? The opposi- 
tion will be capable and keen; a little unruly in its ranks no 
doubt. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s task is one which is just as 
difficult as Mr. Law’s. Moreover he has his reputation to 
remake. He has been out of the public eye and out of active 
politics for some years now, and when last in the limelight his 
patriotism was more than in question. 
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Liberalism is in the trough of the wave. Many of its 
supporters are quite pleased to see the present government in 
power and therefore in the future we may expect a revival, 
but the younger men of ambition and ability will seek to win 
their spurs on labour platforms. What is required above all 
things is a leader of the first rank who will rally all that is 
sane and stable on the side of progress, and once more unite 
the shattered party. 

J. M. 
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Ancient Hebrew Stories and their Modern Interpretation, by 
W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London and Toronto, 1922. Price, $2.00. 


Professor Jordan saw a gap in the Old Testament section 
of a minister’s library and he has written a book to fill it. He 
has written on the histories. It is true that creative genius 
among the Hebrews was found mainly in prophets; and we 
have many books that turn the coinage of ancient prophecy 
into the currency of modern thought. But the treasures of 
the historical books have received too scant attention. The 
precious metal may occur there in thinner veins, but it is none 
the less precious metal. 

The book is intended for those who have a liberal education 
and who have also a tradition, or a presentiment, that the 
Bible brings to us the supreme realities of the religious life. 
They know what history is, but they cannot find it in the 
stories of pre-Mosaic times. The stories of Genesis are not ‘a 
narration of public events and national movements based upon 
written sources and preserved with some measure of system’ 
(p. 52). And even the annals of state affairs which are made 
in the days of the kingdom supplied little more than a thread 
on which to string the pearls of popular story. ‘The great 
epochs in the world’s life as the world appeared to the 
Hebrews, are represented by groups of stories; the creation 
of the world and the beginning of the life of humanity, the 
origin of the Hebrew race, the birth of the nation, the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, the rupture between north and south, 
the conflict with Baal and the conquest of a larger faith’ 
(p.’ 58): 

Professor Jordan knows how keen the critical analysis 
of the stories has been; he knows with what pains scholars 
have for two generations scrutinized the text, the literary 
quality, the historical character of the stories. And he makes 
free use of the materials criticism puts into his hands. But 
his main interest is in the living ideas that move through the 
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stories. For him the stories are alive with the ideals and 
struggles of man’s soul; this is the content of prophecy, and 
the Jews actually called a large part of their historical lit- 
erature by the name ‘prophecy’ (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings). The stories are for the man of religion to be com- 
pared with the parabolic teaching of our Lord. There is an 
artistry in parable or allegory that carries the living truth 
across from soul to soul. It may leap across the space of 
1800 years and lose but little energy; and not much more is 
lost in a leap of 2700 years. Professor Jordan shows us how 
to make a devout use of criticism. It is the religion of a 
struggling growing life that engages his attention. 

Hermann Gunkel of the University of Giessen has written 
a good deal on this theme and has illustrated the advantages 
of his method by such studies as those of Elijah and the 
Genesis narratives. No one has done the same for English 
readers. Alexander Whyte’s Bible Characters are vigorous 
and most illuminating studies: they draw the veil so that 
you see deep into Whyte’s own experience. Some of Dr. A. B. 
Davidson’s sermons show the ripe fruits of the method. It is 
fortunate for those to whom the duty of public interpretation 
falls—we may remember that our Lord gives his Church 
‘pastors and teachers’, apparently not ‘preachers’ (Ephesians 
4: 11-13) —it is fortunate to find so skilful and experienced a 
guide as Dr. Jordan. He has been a rare expositor. Pro- 
phecy, psalm, parable are willing to yield up their meaning 
to him. In most men’s company they may be taciturn; but 
Dr. Jordan is like a tried and understanding friend—they 
speak freely with him. 

The first sixty pages are devoted to a general discussion of 
the expositor’s use of Old Testament story. The rest of the 
book (more than three-quarters of the whole) is occupied with 
the treatment of the main stories. Eight are taken from 
Genesis; the ninth is the story of Moses. The adventure of 
settlement in Canaan provides five memorable incidents— 
those connected with the names of Achan, Deborah, Gideon, 
Samson, Micah. In these the dramatic movement involves 
none but elemental traits of character. The treatment of 
Samuel, of Saul, and especially of David, has to be broader 
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and more complex; the material is so abundant and varied. 
One is glad to see that Dr. Jordan rescues David’s royal person 
from the frivolous judgement of recent casual historians. 
Uriah’s wife is but an episode in the story of a great life; 
Bathsheba has dazzled others besides David. In the later 
stories, of Ruth, of Job, of Jonah and Nehemiah, of Daniel 
and Esther, the austere figure of Elijah towers above all the 
rest—a moral giant, and a biographer to match him. 


RICHARD DAVIDSON. 
Knox College. 
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SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND 


Rene 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, December 19, 1915-November 
11, 1918. By G. A. B. Dewar and Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Boraston, C.B. Constable, London, Two vols., 42s. 


We had imagined that the question as to the high capacity 
of Sir Douglas Haig to command the British Armies in 
France during a period of unparalleled strain and through the 
most vital crisis of our history had been finally and absolutely 
settled. We had thought of him as a man who had the faculty 
of kindling in those who knew him best an admiration that 
stopped little short of idolatry; we knew him to be a fine 
Christian gentleman, of sterling strength of character, simple 
in his tastes, loyal to his friends, capable of holding silence 
under extreme provocation and vexatious meddling; we con- 
ceived him as a product of a certain pre-war school and of a 
somewhat stereotyped English social environment, slow in the 
reception of new ideas and unskilful in readjusting his mental 
horizon to their necessary assimilation, who fought a good 
fight with the weapons that lay to his hand, and who finished 
his course by sheer dogged persistence and tenaciousness, who 
committed tactical errors of the very gravest consequence, and 
never revealed the requisite qualities of scientific imagination 
necessary in modern warfare; we imagined him as a good, 
decent man struggling, at the advice of a Staff unaccustomed 
to think in terms of European conflicts or on a colossal scale, 
with forces themselves rendered immobile by their very com- 
plexity, and who, being responsible for the disastrous failures 
of the Somme and of Passchendaele, gladly accepted Foch as 
Generalissimo, was given a definite task against the broken 
armies of Germany, and carried out with preponderating 
force and weight of arms, tanks and ammunition, his final 
share in the operations of the last four months of the war 
with credit and success. It seems, however, that we were 
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wrong in our estimate of the British Commander-in-Chief and 
that Sir Douglas (to give him his title during the operations 
in question) was more than the commonplace and uninspired 
figurehead we have always assumed him to be. It seems further 
that Sir Douglas has been the victim of a deliberate conspiracy 
on the part of the late British Prime Minister, of the French 
press and of French historians, who not only belittled him at 
the time but misrepresented or ignored his supreme general- 
ship and the startling fact that he, and not the Generalissimo 
was the real inspirer and organizer of victory. This is the 
main thesis of these two volumes; other claims advanced must 
be regarded as subsidiary and are merely adduced as sub- 
stantiating the main contention of the authors. 


While much of the information has been already pub- 
lished, more especially by Sir Frederick Maurice, the two 
volumes in question must inevitably arouse much challenging 
criticism. All the world knows of Lord Haig’s lack of support 
from the War Cabinet and of the supreme difficulties in which 
this involved him, but even this present 2pologia will fail to 
place Sir Douglas among the premier soldiers of the world. 
On the other hand their very insistence on the correctness of 
their facts and the wrongness of popular conceptions will 
surely tend to arouse suspicion about the validity of their 
premises, and their very eagerness to convince will be con- 
strued as evidence of the essential weakness of their position 
and merely tend to confirm those they wish to convince to the 
contrary in their previous estimate. No doubt both authors 
are actuated by the very highest of motives. They wish to 
emphasize the magnitude of British achievement in the West 
and to insist on the supremacy of Haig’s work, which they feel 
has never been adequately evaluated by his countrymen. 
Col. Boraston writes from intimate personal knowledge of his 
subject and, in his capacity as private secretary and 
as the officer who assisted in the preparation of the 
despatches of the Commander-in-Chief, he would have access 
to confidential documents that are not ordinarily accessible. 
This applies more particularly to the original despatches of 
the Commander-in-Chief, many paragraphs from which are 
printed in these volumes that were censored at home and not 
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reproduced in the Gazette. We imagine that Colonel Boraston 
spent the greater part of his military career in the close pre- 
cincts of G.H.Q. and that his practical knowledge of modern 
warfare is almost entirely theoretical. It was doubtless in 
the dingy office of the first floor in the Ecole at Montreuil that 
the final estimate of his hero was formed and that his 
acquaintance with the practical difficulties of the troops in the 
line was acquired. But it was precisely at G.H.Q., where the 
Staff had the best opportunity of obtaining a conspectus of the 
operations of the Armies, that men were least in touch with 
practical fighting considerations and where, from nearness to 
the facts and distance from the events, they were rarely able 
to come to absolute and final conclusions from the very wealth 
of the information before them and its contradictoriness. 
It is a truism that it is very often more easy to form an 
opinion of a man by his actions at a distance than by close 
proximity and easy familiarity. It is impossible to imagine 
that everybody should be wrong all the time in their estimate 
of a man’s capacity. ‘Some people may be wrong all the time, 
and a close perusal of these two volumes leads us to the un- 
willing conclusion, that if the distinguished authors do not 
fall into the latter category, they are at least of those common 
mortals who are wrong a great part of the time. 

The chapters by Colonel Boraston deal with the various 
operations undertaken by the British and the French from 
12 o’clock noon December 19, 1915, until the spring of 1919 
when Sir William Robertson took over the command at 
Cologne; a chapter by Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander H. 
Gordon details the fighting in the German offensive on the 
Chemin des Dames, May 1918, when he commanded the four 
British divisions present; while the chapters by Mr. Dewar 
are an elaborate statement of the difficulties with which the 
British Commander had to contend, mainly owing to the 
ignorance and bias of the politicians at home and the jealousy 
and the obtuseness of the French—soldiers, politicians and 
press. Thus: ‘more and more one is convinced when exam- 
ining the evidence that the civilian authorities at home in 
August and September 1918 did not understand the nature of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s wonderful series of operations; and that 
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they possessed at hand nobody really able to help them in 
this’ (vol. ii, p. 251)... ‘To attribute the credit for these 
battles to Foch (the Battle of Bapaume, the breaking of the 
Drocourt-Quéant Line, September 2nd, and the October opera- 
tions) is not really to honour Foch. What should we think 
if the French were to affect that the main credit of their 
defence of Verdun between February and July 1916 should be 
attributed to British leadership? Yet that would not be a 
more grotesque travesty of truth than the fiction that in 1918 
and onward Haig depended on and succeeded through French 
skill or genius’ (vol. ii, p. 262). Now there is truth in both 
these contentions, but it is not the truth one would naturally 
deduce from these premises. Both Mr. Dewar and Colonel 
Boraston support their theses with a wealth of facts which are 
true in themselves. But facts, no matter how true they may 
be, are not necessarily truth in themselves. Mr. Dewar’s 
attitude is, to put it plainly, in the nature of a petitio prin- 
cipii. Further, he starts with true premises and reaches false 
conclusions. Foch performed a big service; he kept the 
Armies of the British and the French together and prevented 
a separation. But there were factors which were independent 
of the individual and dependent on individuals that have to 
be taken into account in any consideration of the causes which 
eonduced to the final victory of Allied arms. Foch could most 
certainly never have defeated the Germans on the Western 
front had it not been for the British Armies which played the 
final and decisive part in the latter months of victory. The 
task of the British was, however, rendered less strenuous by 
the moral effect of the presence of the Americans in line and 
the knowledge of the almost limitless reserves on which they 
were capable of drawing. But the Americans would never 
have been in a position to demonstrate their quality had it not 
been for the British Navy. And it was the effective and ter- 
rible blockade by the British Navy which finally broke the 
moral of the German people, which, reacting on the attenuated 
battalions at the front weakened their resistance in turn— 
already shaken by hardship and the deadly British propa- 
ganda. The attenuated battalions were due to attrition—by 
sickness and actual losses in battle. And here we join issue 
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with our authors. Ultimately their claim resolves itself into 
this—that the attrition battles of the Somme and Passchen- 
daele were justified by the final result. To admit this is to 
justify the tactics of Haig and to exalt him to the pinnacle 
to which Mr. Dewar and Colonel Boraston would have him 
raised. It would be to admit that Haig really won the war 
and that the claims advanced for Foch are based on miscon- 
ception and rest on the very flimsiest of foundations. 

Let us examine the significant events ‘hitherto suppressed 
or overlooked’ on which Mr. Dewar and Colonel Boraston 
would base their argument. The more important of these 
new facts are (1) that early in the Somme battle, Joffre and 
Foch pressed Haig to renew his stroke against the enemy 
position at Thiepval-Poziéres, instead of on the Montauban 
side, which he judged to be far safer and more promising. 
Haig refused and proceeded with his own plan. Had he fol- 
lowed the rejected French scheme, it must have meant very 
heavy casualties, with, in all probability, a severe repulse; 
(2) that Nivelle, in February 1917, insisted that the enemy 
would not fall back from the Somme battlefields on the Hin- 
denburg Line as was accurately predicted by British G.H.Q.; 
(3) that Nivelle, then over Haig, in the unhappy early experi- 
ment at unity of command, strongly opposed Haig’s decision 
to attack Vimy Ridge in the Battle of Arras, in April, 1917, 
that Nivelle finally gave way, and that in August of that year 
Mr. Lloyd George in the British House of Commons claimed 
the capture of Vimy as the result of unity of command; (4) 
that the Government of Mr. Lloyd George first approved of 
the Passchendaele offensive in autumn, 1917, and that when 
it failed so disastrously the reference in the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s despatch to the fact of this approval was 
censored and struck out by the authorities at home; (5) that 
only a threat of resignation on the part of Haig in January 
1918 prevented the taking over of the French front down to 
the river Ailette at the dictation of Sir Henry Wilson and the 
strategists of the Supreme War Council at Versailles—a sector 
which we were unable to hold in March; (6) that on March 
24, 1918, Pétain told Haig that if the German advance on 
Amiens continued, he would have to withdraw the French 
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troops then gathering about Montdidier, in order to cover 
Paris, whereupon Haig immediately wired to the Secretary of 
State for War and the C.I.G.S. to come to France, insisted that 
Foch should be made Generalissimo as the one man who could 
prevent the separation of the British and French Armies 
which the strategy of Pétain would necessarily have entailed, 
and had the proposal put through at Doullens; (7) that on 
August 12th, 1918—after the British victory of August 8th, 
Ludendorftf’s ‘black-letter’ day—Foch urged Haig to attack the 
Germans at the Roye-Chaulnes positions, to which they had 
been driven, and that Haig declined on the ground that Ger- 
man opposition had stiffened here. As an alternative to Foch’s 
proposal Haig suggested an attack further north in the di- 
rection of Bapaume, which led to the Battle of the Scarpe and 
the breaking of the Drocourt-Quéant Line; (8) that when the 
Generalissimo was planning an eccentric operation to recover 
the Briey coal-fields ‘Haig opposed it and suggested that the 
Americans should strike convergently, i.e. towards Mezieéres 
and not divergently, with the result that Foch concurred in 
the British emendation.’ It is on these two latter statements 
that the claim that Haig was the real author of victory is 
based. 


Now all this sounds very clear and straightforward; it 
reads like a simple elementary statement of the incontrovert- 
ible and universally accepted facts of life or death, of child- 
hood or old age. But if this simple faith in the supreme 
military genius of the British Commander-in-Chief is a very 
beautiful thing to behold, we too are at liberty to maintain 
our own opinion, which, in this particular instance happens 
not to be so easily resolved into the very positive certainty of 
Mr. Dewar or of Colonel Boraston. Surely Haig was within 
his rights in suggesting an emendation to the plan of the 
Generalissimo; but the mere fact that the latter accepted it is 
inconclusive proof that the British Field Marshal ‘scientized 
Foch’s crude strategy’, and that the latter did not carry out 
his own plan is no evidence that it was any less feasible than 
the plan of his subordinate. We are not anti-Haig; we simply 
cannot accept the absolute verdict about the military genius 
of Lord Haig which we are here very positively assured is the 
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just and final one. That Haig’s plan when adopted led to 
victory tells us nothing more than the bare facts. It does 
not convince us, as it does the present authors, that Haig was 
therefore the final inspirer of victory. It leaves out of account 
the fact that no scheme of operations, from the movements of 
an army to the activities of local raiding parties was ever 
carried out without some modification of the original plan by 
the actual executive officers. One knows that the schemes of 
the Commander-in-Chief were not invariably carried out 
strictly according to original plan; and, if our authors are to 
be strictly logical, one must ask whether Lord Plumer and his 
chief of Staff, Sir Charles Harington, had not a very large 
immediate share in the victory at Messines in 1917, and 
Rawlinson and Montgomery in the ‘black letter day’ of August 
8th, and, if this must not therefore obviously detract from the 
fair fame of the Commander-in-Chief. This is almost a child- 
ish argument, but it is at least as sound as that of Mr. Dewar. 
It required no particular prescience to realize the dangerous 
consequences of the Pétain policy after the German break- 
through in March, 1917; it is not surprising that the French 
should have been obsessed with the idea that the main force 
of the German blow was to fall on themselves. Germany 
staked her all in one final effort to reach a decision on the 
Western front; she failed and her armies crumpled up. The 
British operations were well and carefully planned. Haig did 
his work well during the last four months, and under Foch 
he enjoyed virtual independence; but the task set him to do 
in 1918 is not to be compared for one moment in difficulty 
with those of 1916 and 1917. But that is not to say that the 
terrible battles of attrition of which he was really the organ- 
izer are to be justified on the score that they made his task 
an easier one in 1918. 


The authors of Si” Douglas Haig’s Command appear not 
only as apologists for the Somme and Passchendaele but for 
Brigadier-General John Charteris, and for General Sir Hubert 
Gough. By the end of 1917 the Intelligence Section of the 
British General Staff had grown to vast proportions and was 
very probably the most efficient Intelligence Service on the 
Western Front. The gravest fault of General Charteris was 
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that he persistently underrated German man-power. The 
Somme operations were a failure—at least so it appeared at 
the time. But we now know from Ludendorff that the Ger- 
man Army was near defeat at the end of 1916, and that 
therefore, according to Colonel Boraston, the optimism of 
General Charteris was justified. Now, who is right, General 
Ludendorff, General Charteris or now Colonel Boraston? Had 
the: losses of the enemy been preponderatingly greater than 
those of the British we should have listened to Colonel 
Boraston as to one who is speaking sound reason and irrefut- 
able truth. But it would appear, according to Colonel Bor- 
aston himself, that between July 1st and November 9th, 1916, 
the British losses in the attrition battles of the Somme were 
463,000 to the German 218,000. Colonel Boraston, however, 
explains that the accuracy of the German figures is to be 
seriously impugned as they have only been learned since the 
Armistice. It is difficult to see eye to eye with him on this 
matter. On August 31, 1918, we learn, another significant 
event occurred. On that date, as the British Army approached 
the Hindenburg Line, the British Commander-in-Chtef re- 
ceived a cipher telegram informing him that the War Cabinet 
would take it ill if heavy casualties were incurred. This mes- 
sage was ignored. Haig calmly proceeded with his plans; the 
Drocourt-Quéant Line was broken three days later, which led 
to the final expulsion of the enemy from the Siegfried Stel- 
lung. By September 10th, Sir Douglas was informing the 
authorities in London that the whole character of the war had 
changed owing to the extraordinary series of British victories 
since August 8th, and that a decision might be secured in the 
very near future. Throughout the war there existed a curious 
mistrust of the leadership of Sir Douglas on the part of the 
home authorities; and not merely at home was this feeling to 
be met. One found it throughout the ranks of the Armies; 
one met it bitterly after the failure in foresight and organiza- 
tion on the left of the Somme attack in July, 1916. It would 
be impossible to fix the blame on Rawlinson or on Haig. But 
the men who suffered there most certainly knew that some 
mysterious power above was ordering their movements with 
an apparent futile incapacity and a lamentable ignorance as 
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to the rudiments of dispositions for attack and support. Fur- 
ther, while defending the ethics of the wearing-out battle, 
Colonel Boraston forgets that conditions in 1916 and 1917 
were very different from conditions in 1918. The tactics 
which won the later battles of the war were very dissimilar 
to the earlier. It was not by hurling masses of men against 
fortified positions that the breach in the enemy’s line was 
effected; the improvement of the tank made the later tactics 
of the war successful when science replaced brute force which 
had earlier proved unavailing. Again, we repeat, this does 
not prove that the earlier attrition battles of 1916 and 1917 
made possible the later success of British arms. Rather, it 
makes the butchery of the preceding two years stand out in 
more awful and more terrible relief. 

The long years of the war with their sacrifice of glad life, 
their immolation of proud individuality le behind us now like 
a dreary nightmare in a wilderness of dead hopes that mark 
the winding of the tragic Via Dolorosa. Perhaps the high 
hopes we set on the Somme offensive were extravagantly 
pitched, but at the time there was the knowledge of mistakes 
committed and of valuable lives sacrificed in seeming futile 
endeavour. That we came near to achieving success more than 
once is indisputable and, had we done so, we should then have 
said that the cruellest sacrifices in men and material were 
justified. We knew then that we were fighting on terms of 
equality with the enemy—if not of actual superiority in the 
offensive arm. But the task of destroying the most elaborate 
and complete system of defence which the world has ever 
known, concrete emplacements, subterranean passages, forti- 
fied villages, garrison towns; of demoralizing a foe conscious 
of comparatively unshaken strength and fighting with a dar- 
ing courage and unimpaired discipline was a problem more 
vast and daring than had ever been set men to solve before. 
It was not surprising that we were beset at times with a feel- 
ing almost akin to pessimism before its very contemplation. 
The vast static forces opposed to each other, apparently in- 
capable of the destruction or the demoralization of each other 
oppressed men melancholily. The commonplace reflection of 
the futility of the slaughter lay like a hideous nightmare on 
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the mind. The consciousness of the basal oneness of human- 
ity, witnessed in the fraternizing of friend and foe when the 
tide of temporary passion was exhausted and the desire to kill 
was spent, impressed one with the futile negation of the active 
and positive cult of individuality and of patriotism. The 
fabric of modern civilization has grown so complex that the 
ultimate causes and issues of national quarrels must become, 
inevitably, obscured. There was so much that was rationally 
arguable on either side that there seemed no positive justifi- 
cation for the final dread arbitrament of arms and the letting 
loose of the horrors of Hell on the world. 

Already, towards the autumn of 1916, the splendid faith 
of the German in himself appeared to be weakening. In 
sectors like Vimy his trench mortars were purely retaliatory 
and he showed a ludicrous propensity for bombing his own 
wire which was an infallible sign of nervousness and mental 
strain. He was compelled to fill the gaps in his first line by 
constantly moving fresh divisions thither from various points 
along his battle front. He was forced to indulge in the most 
extraordinary system of reshuffling existing divisions and 
creating new formations, with the result that we frequently 
rounded up the most preposterous conglomerations imaginable 
of youths and elderly Landstiirmer, permanent unfits and re- 
turned wounded. He was suffering, as we then surmised, 
from a shortage of propellants and was carefully storing up 
ammunition for the spring offensive and in view of a possible 
further shortage of munitions. 

The Passchendaele offensive naturally bulks very largely 
in these volumes, but the defence of Haig’s actual generalship 
leaves us unconvinced. Possibly the interference of the 
French politicians in the Battle of the Aisne, due in very 
great part to an ignorance of the true effect of the Battle of 
the Somme, was responsible for one of the greatest disasters 
of the war and its prolongation until the late months of 1918. 
Mr. Dewar makes a further suggestion explanatory of the 
disastrous step of putting Haig under Nivelle at the immedi- 
ate instigation of the British Cabinet and the explanation is 
both natural and understandable. The French ‘were the 
senior military partners in the Alliance. They must preserve 
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the rank at all costs.’ The step, while subordinating Haig to 
Nivelle, made the former at the same time responsible to his 
own Government, which reserved the right to interfere. Such 
a state of affairs, which both was and was not a definite 
subordination, made for disunity of command, with the result 
that Allied plans for 1917 were very seriously hampered with 
consequences that were almost disastrous. It is an unfortu- 
nate and tragic chapter, that of 1917, except for the capture 
of Vimy by the Canadians. After the failure of the Nivelle 
offensive on the Aisne, increased British activity was neces- 
sary to save the French Army, whose moral had been very 
seriously reduced. Pacifist propaganda was rife and the 
situation for the Allies was dangerous. The Flanders offensive 
was agreed upon at the Conference at Paris, May 4-5, and 
while this was being undertaken the French Army was to 
be nursed back to health under Pétain. The Passchendaele 
offensive is one of the most difficult and complex problems of 
the war. ‘Had our military leader hung back from risks in 
1917,’ Mr. Dewar writes, ‘and preferred the pottering game 
of grignotage, he would have played into the enemy’s hands.’ 
This is the difficult matter of decision. Were the results 
achieved in the Flanders offensive proportionate to the losses 
incurred? Was Haig justified in continuing costly operations 
when it was definitely known that the offensive had failed? 
We know from Ludendorff that Passchendaele put the enemy 
to terrible strain, but the cost was terrible to ourselves. We 
know further that after the brilliant tank attack at Cambrai 
in November 1917 the complete victory within our grasp was 
frustrated by the missing of a cavalry attack and by lack of 
reserves to maintain our gains. What, under these circum- 
stances, are we to say of the Flanders operations which re- 
duced our depleted reserves to such a condition as to render 
us helpless in the moment of success? No! we do not feel 
that Mr. Dewar has answered the critics of Haig in this very 
vital matter. Colonel Boraston lays the blame for the failure 
at the door of the Third Army Staff, which ‘failed to provide 
for the situation which the opening stroke produced on Nov. 
20th.’ But, surely, if the credit for successful operations like 
the Messines Battle are to go to Haig, the blame for such 
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failures as Cambrai must be added to his complete record as 
well. 

While therefore insisting that the British Government 
must share the blame for the Flanders offensive, which 
opened July 31st, 1917, equally with the British Commander- 
in-Chief, the excuses for that actual failure are feeble and 
unconvineing. ‘The event which did most seriously disar- 
range our plans was the steady downpour of rain which,... 
continued without sensible intermission for four days from 
the afternoon of July 31st, and heralded the wettest August 
known in Flanders for many years... Such abnormal condi- 
tions constituted a misfortune which could not be reckoned 
with or remedied... The heavy rains of early October, 
completing the work of continuous downpours of August, 
called a halt to our attack of October 12, and from that date 
destroyed the last hope of realizing our wider plan.’ It is 
therefore still more difficult to accept the explanation for the 
continuance of military operations which merely involved 
heavy losses, where any temporary local success was offset by 
deteriorated moral, and which were apparently very early 
seen to be hopeless in themselves. The experience of my own 
Division—the 42nd—was typical of the agony of other divi- 
sions which took part in the ill-starred adventure. Trans- 
ferred from Palestine to France at the beginning of 1917, the 
42nd division, which had fought gallantly in Gallipoli and in 
the East, was almost immediately hurled into the mud and the 
frozen shell-holes in front of the Hindenburg Line, directly 
north of St. Quentin. Withdrawn to the Havrincourt sector, 
Where the health and the spirits of the troops very speedily 
improved, the Division after a further experience of trench 
warfare was sent to the Gommecourt sector for training. In 
August it was despatched to the Salient, still with impaired 
health and shaken moral. Taking over from the 15th Scottish 
Division, which was thoroughly disheartened owing to its 
ill success and disproportionate losses, the 125th Brigade under 
Brigadier-General Fargus was almost immediately ordered to 
undertake a minor operation against the strong points Beck 
House, Borry and Iberian Farms. The attack, which had a 
purely local and limited objective, was delivered in the face 
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of almost insuperable difficulties. The ground over which the 
assault was delivered was unsuitable for tank support and 
admirably adapted for machine gun nests—a veritable morass 
covered with the dead and exposed to terrible and incessant 
shell-fire. It was excessively difficult to read from air photo- 
graphs; and in consequence of the scanty information handed 
over by the relieved division, further serious losses were 
incurred preliminary to the attack, in an endeavour to gain 
by bitter personal experience what the dead had not been able 
to report and what the living never knew. Officers and men 
went to the attack under the conviction that the operation 
was a useless and needless sacrifice, and that it meant almost 
certain death for themselves. The net result of our attack 
after intense artillery preparation was the capture of one 
miserable ‘pill-box’ and its garrison of 1 officer and 29 other 
ranks. In the afternoon it was found impossible to hold 
Beck House and the new garrison was consequently ordered 
to be withdrawn. Borry and Iberian Farms were never 
reached. Orders for an impossible counter-attack against a 
greatly stiffened enemy resistance were countermanded after 
a protest that persistence in such was nothing short of 
murder. We claimed as the result of this operation to have 
inflicted very heavy losses on the enemy. Doubtless we did, 
but at what a cost to ourselves! In consequence of the failure 
of the attack, the Divisional General, Major-General Mitford, 
was relieved of his command and went home. But was he the 
officer ultimately responsible or was he simply the victim of 
a system in which the lesser must suffer to shield the mistakes 
of the greater? This minor operation was typical of the 
wastage that went on in the Salient during the tragic business 
of the autumn offensive in 1917. It was difficult for the mere 
fighting man to take the larger view of the General Staff and 
of the Commander-in-Chief that incidents like the Frezenberg 
failure were slowly but surely wearing down the German 
reserves and undermining their moral. The immediate effect 
on the army was not only a serious undermining of its con- 
fidence in its leaders, but a spirit of intense discouragement 
which was largely responsible for the ease with which the 
Germans effected their break-through on March 21, 1918. In 
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his despatch on the Fifth Army disaster, Sir Douglas Haig 
himself wrote: ‘The strenuous efforts made by the British 
forces during 1917 had left the Army at a low ebb in regard 
both to training and to numbers.’ The disaster of March 
was retrieved by the later success; but here again we have no 
full compensating balance. Unity of command, which was 
from thé beginning so obvious and necessary as the vital 
factor that would count in the ultimate success of the Allied 
arms, was only achieved after the most terrible losses, when 
the British and the French, unable by themselves to effect, the 
victory, were confronted with the onslaught of the entire 
German army, reinforced by the divisions relieved from 
Russia. But why, if this was obvious, was unity of command 
not achieved sooner and further futile heavy loss of life 
avoided? Colonel Boraston relates at great length the story 
of the meddling of Mr. Lloyd George in military affairs, his 
manoeuvres to get strategic control of the Armies, his hope 
that by subordinating Haig to Nivelle, the former would 
retire, and thus precipitate a step the British Cabinet hesi- 
tated to suggest itself, fearing ‘the indignation of the British 
Army at the Front,’ and being uncertain whether it was 
‘strong enough to override the British public at home or per- 
haps even the British Parliament,’ and the consequent forma- 
tion of the Versailles Supreme Council with its Executive 
Council to manage the reserves. At all events, during the 
summer of 1917 the question was constantly being asked at 
the Front: What will happen in the event of a complete 
Russian collapse and the German forces should be released 
for the Western Front? What preparations are we making to 
meet the danger of the onslaught of the 80 additional divisions 
which, it was calculated, would then be available? Did the 
Higher Military Command sufficiently grasp the peril of this 
eventuality? If it did, why did it squander men recklessly in 
Flanders mud? On one occasion, while lecturing to 125th Bri- 
gade in the crater at Achiet-le-Petit on the composition of 
enemy formations, the present writer very imprudently ven- 
tured to suggest the possibility of the Allies having one day to - 
meet enormous armies freshly released from Russia. He was 
very shortly afterwards informed by the Divisional General 
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that any suggestion of such a contingency was to be avoided as 
unjustifiable and ridiculous and likely to cause alarm and 
despondency. 

With regard to the minor operations in the Salient in the 
autumn of 1917, the extraordinary argument was constantly 
advanced that apart from the necessity of attaining local 
objectives, we had not the troops to undertake a major opera- 
tion. The obvious retort to this argument is: ‘Why, then, 
further deplete our scanty reserves by costly minor operations, 
the futility of which is universally recognized?’ It was fre- 
quently asserted later in the war that what was possible in 
1918, when the British Army had refitted and recruited, was 
not possible in 1917. But again the very natural question 
rises, ‘Why, then, undertake the impossible, knowing it to be 
so?’ For sheer, undiluted horror the Salient in 1917 sur- 
passed even the worst phases of the Somme in 1916. The 
memory of the Somme may fade and be forgotten entirely in 
time. But the Salient and Passchendaele will ever be poign- 
antly and terribly remembered both for the mental and the 
physical experiences which made it a veritable Hell. And yet, 
the agony was drawn out fruitlessly to the extreme limit of 
human endurance. 

As to the Fifth Army Disaster—the agreed facts are 
that after strong pressure by British and French politicians, 
the British Commander-in-Chief, very unwillingly, and after 
strong representations about his lack of men, took over from 
the French a long stretch of additional front down to Barisis; 
that the German masses which were known to be on the West- 
ern Front broke through and found the sector badly organ- 
ized, the trench system a mere series of posts, the wire utterly 
inadequate, and a total absence of necessary reserves. After 
a week of bitter fighting the battle came to a standstill near 
Villers-Bretonneux with the utter exhaustion of the Germans 
and the Fifth Army reduced to a mere shadow of its former 
self. General Gough was deprived of his command in conse- 
quence of the disaster, but the final blame has not yet been 
fixed. The anti-Lloyd George party would fix the entire 
responsibility on the ex-Premier, alleging that he had 300,000 
men at home ready to be employed on fantastic military ex- 
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peditions elsewhere; the anti-Haig party would arraign the 
British Commander-in-Chief, who along with Pétain failed 
to provide the divisions which were to form the mobile reserve 
army which was to be at the disposal of the Generalissimo 
and the Supreme War Council; the pro-Haig protagonists 
claim that Pétain and Haig had completed arrangements for 
mutual support in emergency, but that the French failed in 
the hour of crisis and left the Fifth Army to endure its agony 
alone. Although these volumes throw very little light on the 
question, and leave a very unpleasant impression of intrigue, 
self-seeking, party manoeuvres and attempts to shift responsi- 
bility, the gist of Mr. Dewar’s contention is that, by with- 
holding the necessary men from Haig, Mr. Lloyd George was 
mainly responsible for the greatest defeat in British military 
history. But we must await Mr. Lloyd George’s own repudia- 
tion of this charge before we can venture to speak dogmati- 
cally on this issue. On the other hand, if the British War 
Cabinet did fail to supply Haig with the requisite strength in 
divisions, it was very obviously because, after the failure of 
the Somme and Passchendaele, it had no longer complete con- 
fidence in his leadership and believed that to grant the Com- 
mander-in-Chief his request was to sacrifice more men in 
some rash military adventure, which would thus have even 
further depleted the rapidly diminishing and deteriorated 
reserves in the country. 

At the time of the March offensive the ranks of the Army 
were largely filled with men who had been conscripted at the 
last moment and who were in consequence imperfectly trained. 
But it was precisely this stunned, gassed, weary, confused 
and leaderless Fifth Army which fought the most terrific and 
the most magnificent of rearguard actions ever recorded in 
history and which finally shattered the utmost pretensions of 
the enemy to obtain his favourable decision. Ludendorff, 
summarizing the methods by which his results had been 
obtained declared that the British General Staff chose limited 
objectives invariably, thereby showing limited intelligence. 
That this criticism was both rash and unmerited later events 
in 1918 abundantly showed, when the British were able to 
resume the offensive in August of that year. There were, as 
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we have seen, manifold reasons for the ill-success of former 
allied ventures. Apart from political questions and the mili- 
tary capacity of individual generals, one of the most delicate 
and difficult problems for the Allies—more particularly for 
the British and the French—was the adapting the different 
organization of the British and the French systems to each 
other. The problems confronting the two nations at the be- 
ginning of the war were fundamentally different. The British 
began with little in the way of military organization and had 
to build up, in a sense, from the beginning. The French had 
to face the problem of the extension of a gigantic and stereo- 
typed system. The British procured organizing talent accus- 
tomed to the solution of complex business problems in civil 
life and adapted it to similar uses in war. The German 
criticism of the British that they were over-systematized, 
ultra-elaborate, too dependent on the mechanical, contains only 
a half-truth; but the view-point is ipso facto a tribute to 
British organization, of which the Germans had always 
acknowledged them to be capable. Their estimate failed, how- 
ever, to take account of the gift of adaptability which is 
equally and emphatically a characteristic of the national genius 
and which the German only understood in theory. 

During the whole of the anxious period that immediately 
followed the Fifth Army disaster, Brigadier-General Cox bore 
the chief burden of Intelligence at General Headquarters. Cox 
was a young man who had seen no active service in the strict 
sense of the word, and who had rapidly come to the front 
during the war. He was the leading British authority on the 
German Army and the original author of the famous Yellow 
(later the Brown) Book, which was the Vade Mecum of every 
Intelligence (Ia) officer. Cox’s lack of fighting experience 
was remedied by the appointment of Colonel Butler who acted 
in an advisory capacity to him. Cox had the reputation of 
being a hard worker rather than a genius or a man of first- 
rate intellectual capacity; he spared himself no pains in his 
efforts to obtain the most reliable information. He avoided 
the error of Charteris—overoptimism—and his weekly sum- 
maries, written in terse, unadorned English, were models of 
calm reasoning, moderation and sane conclusion. After Cox’s 
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appointment there was a rapid and marked improvement in 
the organization of Intelligence and in the results it achieved. 
Cox realized and acted on the principle that in war everything 
depends on accurate information about the enemy; and that 
inaccurate or careless intelligence might bring irretrievable 
disaster on an army; and that no single minute point may be 
overlooked without possible serious consequences. It is no 
simple matter to accumulate a series of facts that are both 
vital and indispensable; it is not everyone who possesses the 
requisite patience and caution, the faculty of accurate de- 
duction, careful co-ordination and _ scientific constructive 
imaginativeness, which are equally necessary if one is to strip 
the externals and probe the final essentials. Cox possessed 
these qualifications, and, if he erred at all, it was on the side of 
over-caution. Had Cox been in the place of Charteris in 1917 
we cannot imagine that he would have been very largely re- 
sponsible for the conclusion about depleted German man- 
power which encouraged the Passchendaele operations when 
the season was already well advanced and the incalculable 
possibilities of the broken Flanders autumn should have been 
matter of the gravest and most serious consideration. 

The Intelligence officers at G.H.Q., on the results of whose 
work the head of Intelligence was necessarily very largely 
dependent, represented, on the whole, a very high level of 
intellectual power. They were drawn from all quarters of 
the globe, represented many diverse callings in life, and many 
of them were already men of mature experience. But, being 
almost exclusively of junior rank, they had, from the very 
nature of the military machine, little chance of showing either 
originality or initiative. The Commander-in-Chief was to 
many among the hundreds of individuals attached to G.H.Q. 
almost a mythical personality. There is an interesting passage 
in the recently published Life and Letters of Lord and Lady 
Wolseley, 1870-1911 (edited by Sir George Arthur, Heine- 
mann, 25s.), which, although the conditions were utterly dis- 
similar, suggests certain difficulties with which a Commander- 
in-Chief is confronted, and which, incidentally, may give pause 
for reflection in the present instance. ‘What a strange 
machine a large staff is to drive,’ writes the late Field Mar- 
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shal. ‘Old Wellington was perhaps right in never having able 
men about him. Nearly all his generals were duffers, and he 
made no secret of the fact that most of his staff were selected 
for social reasons, a few outsiders with no family influence 
or position to give them power or influence ... being kept in 
the background to do all the real work under his own direct 
guidance. Of course he had to work very hard himself in 
consequence, but his system had its advantages. I have always 
gone on the principle of getting hold of all the really able 
men I can find, but the moment they feel they have an assured 
footing and can do really good staff service, they torture them- 
selves with jealousy one of the other, and sometimes in their 
dealings with me are inclined to kick over the traces. It is 
often difficult to keep them in their places. The fact is, 
there are very few really able men in the world, and a small 
proportion only of that clever lot join the Army. When any 
of these clever men are employed in important positions they 
soon realize their own worth, and are inclined to serve you 
only on their own terms.’ 

Mr. Dewar is on sure ground in praising Haig for the 
series of victories. which began with the British success east 
of Amiens on August 8th, 1918. Perhaps it is better to say 
that the full measure of his stature was realized as from 
March 21st. With a mistrustful and dubitating Government 
at home, he was compelled more than once to take decisions 
of the most vital importance, entirely on his own initiative and 
responsibility. He aided very materially in the final strategy 
of victory and on more than one occasion he suggested modi- 
fications of the plans of the Generalissimo, who accepted them, 
being a man of great stature himself, wise in council and 
quick to realize the value of another’s sane advice. All this 
emphasizes the moral greatness of Haig and kindles our en- 
thusiasm for the superb character of the man. And it is as 
such that Haig will pass into history. Patience, courage, loy- 
alty to friends, a great simplicity and a capacity for piercing 
to the fundamentals were the bases of his character. Lord 
Milner’s account of the appointment of Foch as Generalissimo, 
published in 1921, without his authorization, differs from that 
of Mr. Dewar, who maintains that Haig himself was the prime 
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agent in the matter; but in any case the loyal and harmonious 
co-operation between the two leaders in the moment of su- 
preme crisis is one of the most impressive spectacles of the 


war, and can only serve to increase our admiration for the © 


General whose self-negation made it possible. Foch himself 
has paid a magnificent tribute to the work of the British 
Army and to the soundness of Haig’s general plan of a con- 
verging series of attacks. Mr. Dewar’s chapters have thus 
done great service; but at the same time they have done the 
genius of Foch and the British Government great disservice 
by unduly stressing their weaknesses and their failures and 
belittling or ignoring their successes. It was impossible for 
any Government to see clearly and to see the problem whole 
without first tentative experiment and certain failure on the 
ruins of which final success was constructed. One must avoid 
rashness of judgement and be fair to Mr. Lloyd George and 
to the men on whose shoulders rested for the time the terrible 
burden of ultimate decision, and the determination of the 
eountry on whose goodwill and self-sacrifice the final issues of 
defeat or victory lay. And Mr. Dewar’s very obvious par- 
tisanship contains a very danger for the soldier whose genius 
he would ardently seek to enhance. 

Until August 8, 1918, the Staff at G.H.Q. remained in a 
subdued mood. It knew that Ludendorff still held the initia- 
tive, but it realized as it did not after the March offensive 
and until the appointment of the Generalissimo that it was 
now part of a vast fighting machine with almost unlimited 
American reserves, and no longer a separate entity. The 
magnificent bearing of the Americans, the spirit of the French, 
the confidence of the British, the favourable situation on the 
Eastern Front, the failure of the submarine campaign, the 
internal troubles in Austria all contributed to the prevalent 
feeling of optimism on the part of the Allies and to a cor- 
responding depression on the part of the enemy. Foch had 
played for a heavy stake on the Marne. Had he lost, it would 
have meant disaster final and irretrievable for France. But 
his stroke succeeded and Foch enjoyed the full and unhesitat- 
ing confidence of the Allies. 

At first the German papers persisted in regarding the 
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British stroke East of Amiens between 8th-lith August as 
an unfortunate incident which had not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, for nothing could have been more disturbing to the 
German Higher Command and the complacency of the German 
people than to have sustained defeat at the hands of an enemy 
they affected and believed to have permanently crippled on the 
21st of March. Prisoners and machine guns, tanks and artil- 
lery taken at this stage of the war were losses which it was 
impossible to make good. The German success of March 21st 
and the following weeks provided a temporary stimulant to 
the drooping spirits of the troops in line and the impatient 
and anxious public at home. But after August 8, the moral 
of the enemy was worn down slowly but surely. A memor- 
andum by Ludendorff urged the necessity for extreme economy 
in man-power. A captured order by the same General warned 
officers and men going on leave against ‘giving voice to utter- 
ances which are calculated to awaken feelings of doubt as to 
the preparedness of the Army for battle’; while another, most 
ominous of all, ordered the kits of all men going on leave to 
Rhenish Westphalia to be searched for concealed arms which 
might be used in the Revolution after the War. The refusal 
of individuals and of complete units to go into the line 
pointed to an unmistakable acceleration of the process of dis- 
integration and demoralization of the once mighty German 
Army. Between 8th-25th August the British captured 45,000 
prisoners and 467 guns. Apart from the paralysing uncer- 
tainty as to where our next blow would fall our incessant 
bombing of the enemy’s main railway routes, stations and 
detraining points rendered the transport of reinforcements 
and munitions to a threatened point a matter of constant and 
increasing difficulty. The Austrian divisions which were 
identified on the Western Front did nothing to raise the moral 
of their Allies, who as a matter of fact made no attempt to 
disguise the contempt in which they held them. Ludendorff’s 
orders, which began to appear with increasing frequency, 
threatened and appealed by turns. One dated 4-8-18 contained 
the following passage: ‘I am under the impression that in 
many quarters the possibility of an enemy offensive is received 
with a certain amount of apprehension. There is nothing to 
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justify this apprehension provided our troops are vigilant 
and do their duty... Officers and men must be imbued with 
the bitter determination to conquer—both on the defensive 
as well as on the offensive.’ One time the German public is 
assured that the Allied reserves are exhausted and that the 
American Army in France is amyth. A few days later comes 
the damaging admission that the German Armies are being 
attacked with overwhelming superiority of numbers and that 
a million and a quarter Americans have already landed in 
France; that all enemy attacks were beaten off although the 
enemy succeeded in penetrating the German lines at various 
points; that the original line was restored but that it was 
several kilometres behind the line of yesterday ; that the enemy 
losses were enormous and their own inconsiderable. The im- 
pression which the German communiqués sought to convey 
was that of an heroic German Army fighting undismayed 
aganist overwhelming hordes of infantry, tanks and cavalry, 
which, incidentally, these same communiqués claimed had been 
annihilated by this same German Army. No attempt to salve 
the national vanity at a time when the British were finding it 
impossible to cope with the number of prisoners who sur- 
rendered, was available to restore lost military prestige and 
conceal the unpalatable truth. 

During the final phase of the conflict there was no undue 
optimism on the part of the Staff. There had been so many 
unexpected happenings during the past years of disappoint- 
ment and of hope deferred that they had learned that, in war, 
it is unsafe to prophesy and unwise to predict. The news of 
the surrender of Austria was received only with moderate 
enthusiasm and peace talk was discredited by troops who had 
daily ocular experience that the enemy was still in front of 
them and prepared, apparently, to fight a hard defensive 
battle. For every advance by the Allies his machine guns 
exacted their price. Despite the enormous preponderance of 
men and guns against him, the enemy seemed able to choose 
the time and manner of his withdrawal, until it almost ap- 
peared that, unless economic conditions in Germany became 
impossible, it would be increasingly difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory decision in the field. But the end was nearer than 
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we knew and the calm, impressive manner in which the gigan- 
tic war machine of the Allies moved forward pointed only to 
one conclusion that was inevitable and absolutely final. 

What shall we say, then? As the war recedes the gigantic 
panorama stands out in greater and more dramatic relief. We 
see in proper perspective the magnitude of the struggle and 
the manifold difficulties of those who were charged with its 
immediate direction and the colossal and unprecedented scale 
of the military operations involved. We cannot, therefore, in 
estimating the military capacity of leaders, apply criteria 
which have sufficed in former campaigns. It is impossible to 
conceive Haig as the one supreme military genius in a world of 
dilettante muddlers or to imagine he will one day emerge from 
the clash of personalities as the paramount figure overtopping 
all his contemporaries. The whole matter must be left to the 
after judgement of history. It is regrettable that certain very 
glaring misrepresentations should have been made by General 
Mangin and M. Madelin as to the role played by British troops 
on individual occasions. But it serves little purpose to attempt 
to confute these errors. The statements have been made, and 
future historians dealing with the Great War will turn to 
these writers as authorities and will thus continue to write 
history as Frenchmen will want it to be written. It is un- 
likely, if humanity continues in its present unregenerate condi- 
tion, that either the French or the English will give the other 
excessive credit for the final victory, while the Americans, 
being casually referred to by either, will, no doubt, ultimately 
arrogate the supreme claim to themselves. It is unlikely that 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Command will do more than stir very 
gently the dovecots of the ex-Generalissimo’s Staff. The one 
certain thing that we can admire in Mr. Dewar and Colonel 
Boraston is the unshaken loyalty which prompted their gallant 
and chivalrous essay. Of Field Marshal Earl Haig Mr. John 
Buchan writes: ‘He, more than any other man, made the final 
conception of Foch possible. He had not the great French- 
man’s gift for strategy, but he had the scarcely less valuable 
power of creating the weapons for the strategist to use. He 
was a master in the art of training troops, the greatest Britain 
has seen since Sir John Moore, and under his guidance the 
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British Army produced most of the main tactical developments 
of the campaign. He had his failures, as Foch had, but no 
failures or disappointments could shake his confidence in the 
ultimate issue. Drawing comfort from deep springs, he bore 
in the face of difficulties a gentle and unshakable resolution’. . 
But ‘one figure alone among the commanders on any side 
stands out in the full heroic proportions. By whatever stand- 
ard we judge him, Ferdinand Foch must take rank among the 
dozen greatest of the world’s captains. .. He was both an 
artist and a man of science; he worked at a problem by the 
light of reason and knowledge; but when these failed he was 
content to trust that instinct which is an extra sense in great 
commanders. His instinct was a happy compound of patience 
and ardour; he could follow Fabian tactics when these were 
called for, and he could risk everything on the sudden stroke. 
He was not infallible, any more than Caesar or Napoleon, but 
he could rise from his mistakes to a higher wisdom. In a 
word, he had a genius for war, that rarest of human talents. 
In the splendid company of the historic French captains he 
will stand among the foremost—behind, but not far behind, 
the greatest of all.’ Can anything more be said; can anything 
further be added to this most comprehensive and discerning 
of appreciations? 
ADS Fabs 


THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION 


HE evidences of organic evolution are so numerous and 
conclusive that it is no longer justifiable to speak of this 
conception as a theory. It is a fact which no one who has 
investigated the case can doubt or deny. The evidence is 
available from many sources—the record left by fossils in suc- 
cessive layers of rock; the peculiarities of geographic dis- 
tribution; the course of development of the individual; the 
existence to-day of forms representing innumerable stages 
along the path travelled by the most advanced animals and 
plants, as confirmed by fossils; and relationships among all 
living things based on descent from common ancestors, as 
evidenced by structure and function, and, in animals, by blood 
tests as well. These subjects need only be mentioned to recall 
to the biologist such an array of evidence as to place a pre- 
sentation of the case in the same category as, for instance, an 
exposition of the shape and movements of the earth. If there 
are still some who refuse to face the facts in one or both of 
these cases, it cannot be helped. | 

But, if the fact of evolution has been established, there is 
doubt as to its method, an uncertainty which has recently 
developed as a result of experiments whose results tend to 
disprove Darwin’s theory of the causal factors in evolution. 
This modern doubt has caused some people to think that the 
‘theory’ of evolution itself had been discredited, whereas 
nothing could be further from the truth. It may be appro- 
priate, therefore, to review the theories about the way in which 
evolution has occurred, and to state the present attitude in 
this respect. ; , 

The idea that all living animals and plants have evolved 
from more simple forms of life, and originally have come from 
some common primitive ancestors was not original with Dar- 
win. It was discussed by Aristotle and was repeatedly 
stated thereafter (and doubtless before also) by independent 
thinkers who observed a world of change and evidences of 
relationships, and conceived this profound idea of common 
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origin and continued variation. The question by what means 
these variations came about was answered about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by Lamarck, who claimed that the 
changes wrought on the individual by his environment are 
transmitted to his offspring. Thus these changes are cumul- 
ative and result in a variety of creatures admirably adapted 
to the conditions in which they live. Lamarck’s work was 
highly speculative and in certain respects so absurd as entirely 
to discredit his whole theory with most people. Although he 
is to-day considered one of the great figures in the history of 
biology, he died in a Paris garret in extreme poverty and 
neglect. The familiar lines from Lowell’s Biglow Papers refer 
to the more extreme aspect of his theory: 


Some flossifers think that a fakkilty’s granted, 
The minnit it’s proved to be thoroughly wanted, 


Thet the fears of a monkey whose holt chanced to fail, 
Drawed the vertibry out to a prehensile tail. 


But the idea did not die. The grandfather of the great 
Charles Darwin held somewhat similar views; and a modified 
theory of the inheritance of acquired characters, as it is 
known, is the subject of controversy in the scientific world 
to-day. However, this explanation of the process of evolution 
was not acceptable; it was not supported by indisputable 
observation or experiment, and the condition of apparently 
fixed species was not consonant with a thorough-going con- 
ception of the inheritance of acquired characters. Moreover, 
the orthodox belief was in special creation rather than in 
evolution. It remained for Charles Darwin in 1859 to submit 
so great a mass of observations that his conclusion, that 
evolution had been the method of creation, could not be 
escaped. He went further, and this indeed was his great 
contribution. He offered what appeared to be a reasonable 
explanation for evolution. 

Every living creature, he said, is producing offspring that 
varies about a type similar to itself. The variations are herit- 
able, and are fluctuating, quantitative and continuously occur- 
ring. He did not state their cause, although later he approved 
of a moderate Lamarckism. Every kind of plant and animal 
is also reproducing at so great a rate that its environment will 
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permit only a small fraction of its progeny to persist. Those 
best suited to their surroundings will. succeed in the ‘struggle 
for existence’, and will be able to reproduce their kind. The 
others will eventually die out. This is ‘natural selection’, or 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ Favourable variations will thus 
be selected by nature for survival, unfavourable for disap- 
pearance. Thus, gradually, divergence and diversity of forms 
occur, giving rise to a complex system of forms of life all very 
closely fitted to their environment, and still throwing off 
varieties of individuals. Most of these are doomed to early 
death, but some may suit their environment still better, or 
reach other situations where they may persist. 

The evidence adduced by Darwin as to the fact of evolut- 
ion does not require a detailed recital here. No intelligent 
person who has investigated the subject can reach any other 
conclusion. Darwin swept the scientific world of his day, 
prepared as it was by the state of knowledge at that time, and 
it did not take long for the theory of evolution to reach the 
rank of orthodoxy. To-day, much more evidence is available, 
including more extended observation along the lines of Dar- 
win’s work, and through such later work as the remarkable 
confirmation of animal relationships demonstrated through 
blood tests. It is perhaps needless to say that man is thus 
proved to be also a product of evolution from the common 
stock of life. The diversity that is evident both within and 
among races of men in morphological details, in mental ability, 
and in every other inherited characteristic, is strikingly in 
accordance with expectations based on this theory. 

But if the fact of evolution is undisputed, theories as to 
its method are not. Darwin’s idea that species are built up 
by natural selection, acting or fluctuating, quantitative and 
continuous variations is the essence of Darwinism, which term 
will henceforth be used with that connotation, although the 
popular conception of the name is the theory of evolution 
itself. Darwin confined himself chiefly to observation, and 
did not perform any intensive breeding experiments to test 
his theory. Now, nobody denies that variation is a universal 
characteristic of life. No two individuals of any given kind 
of creature are precisely alike. The problem of testing Dar- 
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winism therefore lies in determining the extent of inherit- 
ance of parental variations and the degree to which these 
variations go. Can species really originate in this way? If 
so, why cannot they be reproduced at will, and evolution be 
observed in progress like water flowing? 

This problem was undertaken by many workers, and led 
to the discoveries of de Vries at the beginning of the present 
century, and his new theory of mutations, or discontinuous, 
constant and qualitative variations differing in every respect 
from those of Darwin. De Vries had been unable, by breed- 
ing, to get very far with the fluctuating variations observed 
by Darwin, and he was convinced that they are not sufficiently 
progressive to produce a new species. (Species are notori- 
ously stable, differ from each other by distinct morphological 
characters, and usually cannot be crossed). But he did find 
sudden, distinct variations, which breed true, being thrown 
off by an evening primrose — Oenothera lamarckiana. He 
called these variations mutations, and proposed a new theory 
which accounted for the genesis of new species by the throwing 
off of mutations at intervals by all forms of life. 


Just as Darwin, in publishing his theory of the origin of 
species, provoked intensive investigation and thought, which 
has confirmed the theory of evolution, and to a great extent 
natural selection, but has lately discredited his idea of varia- 
tions, as will presently be shown, so also in but a partial way 
has de Vries’s mutation theory been accepted. An extra- 
ordinary amount of work has been done during the present 
century in the experimental study of heredity, or genetics, as 
the new science is called. It began with the rediscovery by 
de Vries and two others simultaneously of the fundamental 
principles of heredity originally worked out by Gregor Mendel, 
a monk in Britinn or Brno, in what is now called Czecho- 
Slovakia, and published by him in 1865. This work never 
came to the attention of Darwin, was unappreciated by those 
who saw it, and was virtually lost, until found by de Vries 
after he himself had come to the same conclusions. Mendelism 
has since advanced far beyond the conceptions of Mendel, 
and, as a result of that and of other discoveries, we can now 
say that mutations do occur, but that the ‘mutations’ de Vries 
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discovered and on which he founded his theory, are not muta- 
tions at all, but mainly the effects of Mendelian segregation 
although of a peculiar sort. 

Mendel’s work was done with various races of garden 
peas, and his results have since been confirmed with innum- 
erable kinds of plants and animals. It is more convenient to 
state as understood to-day the principles which he discovered. 
All the inherited characters of an individual are said to be 
due to determiners or genes for these characters located on 
the chromosomes in each cell of which the animal or plant is 
composed. As to the physical nature of the gene nothing is 
positively known. It is really a hypothetical unit used in the 
same way as atoms and molecules by the physicist. From 
their reactions we know they must be ultra-microscopic in 
size and it is thought that they may be single molecules of 
complex proteins. The chromosomes, along which the genes 
are located in a row, are the important separate bodies which 
occur in pairs in body cells, and singly in germ cells, and 
together constitute the nucleus, the vital part of that struct- 
ural unit of life, the cell. . The number of chromosomes is 
definite for a species, and ranges from one pair in a parasitic 
worm, to hundreds in some plants and animals. There are 
24 pairs in the human race. 

Individuals which breed true for a certain character have 
a gene for it in double dose, i.e., the gene is present on each 
of the pair of chrosomes concerned. On formation of germ 
cells (eggs or sperms) the chromosomes are reduced to one of 
each pair, so only one gene for the character in question is 
present in an egg or sperm. On fertilization, or the fusion 
of this egg or sperm with a sperm or egg from another parent, 
the pairs are restored. If this other parent breeds true for a 
contrasting character, such as tall and dwarf in plants, or 
blue eyes and brown in man, then the new individual will have 
a gene for each. If these contrasting genes are of equal 
potency, a blend will result, as is the case in mating black 
Andalusian fowls with white, which gives blue. But usually 
one expresses itself or is dominant, and the other is concealed 
or is recessive. In other words we have a tall plant or a 
brown-eyed child. 
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But when this individual produces germ cells, these genes 
separate with their respective chromosomes, so that half the 
eggs or sperms have one gene and half the other. On union 
of these eggs or sperms with sperms or eggs from another 
parent of the same generation, or any other similarly consti- 
tuted, three kinds of progeny will be produced—those with 
both genes for one character, those with both for the other, 
and those with one for each. The two former will breed true, 
while the latter are like their immediate parents. The mathe- 
matical probability is that there will be one of each kind 
having both genes alike to two with unlike genes. Without 
dominance the ratio is thus 1:2: 1 and with dominance 3: 1. 
These results are obtained for very many characters in all 
sorts of creatures. In the Andalusian fowl, for instance, 
where dominance is absent, a white mated with a black will 
have all blue offspring. These blues will give, with sister- 
brother mating, blacks, blues, and whites in the ratio 1: 2:1. 
In the garden pea, a tall plant crossed with a dwarf will pro- 
duce all tall plants, tall being dominant over dwarf. Self- 
fertilized talls of this generation will give talls and dwarfs in 
the ratio of 3:1. 

But there are many cases where crossing individuals with 
contrasting characters results in offspring which are inter- 
mediate for this character, and which breed approximately 
true. Such instances as inheritance of size and height, and, 
in negro-white crosses, of skin colour, will occur to everyone. 
Here we find that more than one pair of genes is responsible 
for the character. In some cases there are two or three with 
dominance absent, and sometimes there are several, perhaps 
not identical, and often with degrees of dominance. Frequ- 
ently one gene is responsible for the existence of the char- 
acter, but many other genes may modify the degree of its 
expression. This situation results in a greater possible range 
of combination of genes in the formation of the second gen- 
eration following a cross of extreme types. 

A mathematical presentation of the possibilities is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but it may be said that for every in- 
dividual of the extreme types obtained in this generation 
there would be more and more of each degree approaching 
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and culminating in an exact blend between the two, the num- 
ber increasing with the number of genes involved. When 
there is only one pair of genes with dominance absent, we 
would get, as already explained, two intermediates for one of 
each of the extreme types. With three pairs, for instance, 
for every one of each extreme, we would have thirty approxim- 
ately and twenty exactly intermediate, in a total of sixty- 
four. This distribution of degrees of a character ranging 
from very few of one extreme up to very many intermediate 
and down to very few of the opposite extreme gives us a 
symmetrical curve when frequency of occurrence is plotted 
against degree of expression of character, which latter, when 
dominance is absent, represents the number of genes for the 
character present. This curve is, in mathematical language, 
a ‘normal.’ It is outlined by the tops of the columns in 
figure A. 
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A. Diagrams to show the number and frequency of the classes of indiv- 
iduals to be expected from a cross involving Mendelian segregation 
without dominance. Lower left, one pair of genes concerned; middle, 
two; upper, three; right, four pairs. After Castle. 


When many of these similar or multiple genes are in- 
volved, and progenies are not numerous, as in domestic anim- 
als for instance, the extremes ver yseldom come out even 
after many generations, and,when one does appear, it is usually 
hailed as a curiosity or a reversion to an ancestral type, which 
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latter in a way it is, although through the regular means of 
Mendelian inheritance. However, it is possible to obtain 
these extremes at will even under these conditions. If indiv- 
iduals are chosen each generation for resemblance to an 
extreme, and bred together, the intermediate point or mode 
will be shifted, until finally we get all the genes for the char- 
acter together and we have reached our ideal. As all the 
genes will then consist altogether of like pairs, germ cells will 
be all alike, and fertilization can produce nothing different 
from the parents. In other words, selection will no longer be 
effective. This goal will be attained in about a dozen genera- 
tions, although the linkage of genes on the same chromosome 
will delay the process somewhat. This effect of linkage will 
be removed eventually, through ‘crossing-over’, a phenomenon 
the description of which is beyond the scope of this article. The 
point is mentioned here as it is probably the cause of the 
irregularities in the curve in the figure representing the effect 
of selection in an insect much used in genetics, the fruit fly, 


Drosophila melanogaster. 
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B. Results of selection for a reduced number of bristles in the fruit 
fly, Drosophila melanogaster. Selection ineffective beyond the 16th 
generation. After Payne. 


Here, then, we have the mechanism to explain Darwin’s 
variations. Random cross-fertilization such as occurs norm- 
ally in nature will constantly throw together various assort- 
ments of these multiple genes which segregate in egg and 
sperm formation, and recombine in various ways on fertiliza- 
tion, thus producing fluctuating variations such as Darwin 
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observed. These breed approximately true because they are 
normally about intermediate as regards their gene comple- 
ment. Most species are quite variable and none more so, 
perhaps, than man. We should therefore expect to find in 
nature where random cross-mating occurs, that the great mass 
of a population would be intermediate as regards those char- 
acters dependent upon or affected by multiple genes, with 
smaller and smaller numbers as the extremes are approached. 
This we find to be the case, and it is sufficient to refer to the 
human race as an example. The general truth of this state- 
ment is obvious, but exact measurements have been made on 
rather a large scale on such features as height, weight, etc., 
with surprisingly close conformation to the expected normal 
curve. 

The real test, of course, lies in selection and close in- 
breeding for several generations. With whatever creatures 
this has been tried, a limit has soon been reached beyond which 
progress is impossible. In this way have been built up our 
remarkably uniform races of animals and plants. Inherited 
variations are therefore due to multiple genes in a static 
situation of segregation and recombination, and not to dyn- 
amic, progressive, indefinite change. There are other 
variations, too, which are due solely to the environment and 
which are not inherited. In the case of plants these might 
be caused by differences in soil, shade, etc., and in man by 
such factors as different educational influences. | 

Darwinism, therefore, insofar as it refers to variations, 
appears to be a mistaken idea. Forms of life do not constantly 
change by slow degrees indefinitely. There is possible, how- 
ever, the production of a profound change in the complexion 
of a species through selection and inbreeding. Natural se- 
lection is not sufficiently severe nor accompanied by close 
enough inbreeding ordinarily to prevent the existence of great 
masses of intermediate forms, as described above. Moreover, 
the well-known vigour of hybrids will give the intermediates 
an advantage in the struggle for existence. But a pronounced 
change in the environment may shift the mode in one or the 
other direction; or the influence of man on plants. and animals, 
and of civilization on him, may equally produce marked: results 
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in favouring various degrees of expression of characters 
affected or produced by multiple genes. Thus have arisen our 
breeds of animals and plants, although mutations, which will 
presently be described, have been effective here also. 

The effect of our state of civilization on the human race 
is a matter of profound interest. There is abundant evidence 
to show that people of ability (which certainly is caused by 
many hereditary factors or genes) are marrying late in life 
and having few children, while those more deficient in intel- 
ligence are contributing far more largely to the population of 
the future. Under a system of equal opportunities for all, 
persons of ability are being removed from the ranks of the 
prolific under-intelligent as fast as they arise, and are changed 
to the status of those who, to say the least, are barely holding 
their own numerically from generation to generation. It is a 
melancholy fact that if Harvard had to depend for students 
entirely on the descendants of its graduates it would long ago 
have had to close its doors. And so we find that the normal 
conditions are becoming changed and the human population, 
instead of remaining from generation to generation prepon- 
derantly average with equal small proportions of those of 
extreme low and extreme high ability, is showing rapid in- 
crease in those of lower intelligence and is probably not 
increasing at all in those of high ability. 

The results of mental tests performed during the war on 
1,700,000 American soldiers who probably represent that nation 
fairly well, may at least be regarded as an indication of the 
situation in modern civilized countries: 4.5% were of very 
superior intelligence, 9% superior, 16.5% high average, 25%. 
average, 20% low average, 15% inferior, 10% very inferior. 
Thus we see that 45% are below average and only 30% above. 
This process of selection may justly be regarded as having 
been in operation for relatively few generations, but already 
the balance is shifted to a marked extent. This change is 
well known to political economists, although perhaps the true 
cause is not widely realized. So that while we have here to 
do only with the principles of heredity and not with con- 
tinuous evolution, profound effects may thus be produced 
within limits. 
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But if Darwin’s idea of variations as a cause of evolution 
stands discredited, de Vries’ theory has fared no better. His 
mutations have been demonstrated to be caused mainly by a 
peculiar type of Mendelian segregation, and others to be the 
result, mostly unstable, of an irregular method of germ cell 
formation. Oenothera lamarckiana shows unmistakable evid- 
ence of being a hybrid. It breeds true ordinarily because other 
combinations of genes are incompatible. Most of the ‘muta- 
tions’ de Vries observed, appear with predictable frequency 
as the result of ‘crossing-over’ of genes from one chromosome 
to the other of the pair, thus producing, now and then, other 
combinations which may live. The irregularities of germ cell 
formation are also characteristic of a hybrid. Are forms of 
life then really in a static condition permitting only of the 
shuffling within each species of its stock of characteristics? 
Are no new characters coming into existence? 

These questions may be answered in the negative. New 
characters are coming into existence and have been recorded 
in very many and very different plants and animals. Such 
instances as the seedless orange and grape, and the appear- 
ance of albinism in animals, are known to everyone. They 
are believed to be due to a change in a gene, a gene mutation, 
which is the present signification of the expression of de Vries. 
Such mutations are occurring frequently, but it is doubtful 
if they could result in the formation of distinct new species. 
Moreover, nearly all that have been observed are deleterious. 
Of course to-day most forms of life are so specialized that 
changes would be more likely to hinder than assist normal 
function, and many would prevent some vital process from 
taking place. These latter are the ‘lethal’ genes which, when 
present in double dose to the exclusion of the normal gene, 
cause the early death of the fertilized egg. 

Recently Jones has produced evidence from work on 
maize and tomato that, when opportunities are equal for 
cross- and self-fertilization, the latter occurs in the majority 
of cases, and that in maize the superior efficiency of the plant’s 
own pollen in effecting fertilization is greater as the general 
differences increase. He points out that similar results have 
been obtained in two other distinct kinds of plants and that 
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assortative mating is the rule in animals. He concludes: 
‘There is thus exhibited a tendency which when carried far 
enough, may erect an impassable physiological barrier between 
different groups that were once compatible. It is an indication 
that sterility between species is the result of the accumulation 
of genetic differences, however these differences may arise. 
Although the reasons for this predilection for inbreeding .is 
unknown, the fact is illuminating, although numerous in- 
stances of plants sterile to their own pollen would indicate 
that it is not of absolutely general application. Moreover, if 
it does supply an indication as to how sterility between species 
arose, it still leaves us with the problem of the genesis of 
progressive, useful variations. 

Irregularities in egg and sperm formation sometimes re- 
sult in unequal distribution of the chromosomes with resultant 
heritable differences in the progeny. These ‘chromosome 
aberrations’ would appear to be probable causes of species 
formation, as the chromosomes of the species in a genus 
very frequently bear a simple numerical ratio to each other, 
such as 7, 14, 21, and 35 pair in the poppies, for instance. 
But when we cross species with different chromosome numbers 
and thus try to produce new forms, either they will not hy- 
bridize, or the hybrid is sterile, as in the case of the mule, or 
it is unstable. Some few new forms have thus been obtained, 
however, which breed true, and conform to the definition of 
a species. 

And so to-day we are in doubt as to the method of evolut- 
ion. We could not be more sure than we are that life has 
attained its present diversity and complexity in that way, but 
we do not know how it has come about. We observe frequent 
mutation but we do not know any general method by which 
individuals may arise with those definite associated characters 
which breed true, and which conform to the criterion of a 
new species. 

The mutations which have been observed have no evident 
cause in the environment, and while doubtless they are so 
due, as they must have a cause, they are usually not adaptive 
in nature and are probably the result of chemical change in 
the gene. Adaptive changes in the organism, held by La- 
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marck to be inherited, have since been largely discredited, but 
recently evidence has been produced which proves that in 
some cases at least acquired characters may be inherited. 
Such instances are the work of Guyer on rabbits’ eyes, of 
Griffith on rotated rats, and of other workers on the effects 
of radium and X-rays on rats, mice, the fruit-fly and the 
thorn-apple. 

Guyer found that injection of eye lens extract into preg- 
nant rabbits caused destruction of the eye lenses of the young 
embryos, this being a character acquired by the young and 
interpreted as caused by the same phenomena as help to 
produce immunity to disease. Mature rabbits’ eyes were 
unaffected by this injection because at that age their lenses 
have no blood supply. The rabbits with defective eyes have 
produced young similarly affected, although there has been 
no subsequent treatment, and this has continued for several 
generations, being transmitted as a Mendelian recessive 
through the male as well as the female. This defect 
is therefore definitely an inherited character, although of the 
nature of a loss. Rotation of rats produces results on the 
sense of equilibrium that have been transmitted several gen- 
erations since rotation was discontinued. In this case, the 
effects are related to the direction of rotation so that they 
may here be interpreted as an acquisition or gain, although 
one that interferes sadly with normal conditions. Radium and 
X-rays have been found to induce heritable abnormalities in 
offspring. This is of great interest in view of the possible 
effects of exposure of persons to these rays. So this great 
subject is reopened. 

It remains to mention that a consideration of the geolog- 
ical record and of the numerous degrees of expression of 
characters apparent in living creatures lends colour to the 
idea that variation is due to a definite force acting in a certain 
direction throughout long periods of time, as though there 
were a gradual approach towards equilibrium. This is the 
theory of Orthogenesis. Although the variations referred to 
have apparently not been related to the environment, their 
independence might be more apparent than real, in which case 
this contentious idea of the inheritance of acquired characters 
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might be used as an explanation. But it seems impossible to 
reconcile orthogenesis with what we know of mutations and 
of heredity. 

We, therefore, see evolution in progress to-day through 
the occurrence of variations, for the most part not evidently 
the result of the environment, but also, as shown in a few 
cases, sometimes directly induced thereby. These are almost 
altogether within species. We have little evidence, however, 
that useful progressive changes occur. The great problem of 
the origin of species is still-with us. 

R. O. EARL. 
Biological Laboratory, 
Queen’s University. 
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O have been done properly, the horoscope of Mars, the god 

of war, should have been cast when the babe was born, 

but then there were no bold astrologers upon the scene. How- 

ever, he is not yet dead, and the great question which many 

are asking to-day is, ‘Will he continue his vigorous life, or 

will he wither away to a ghastly memory that would fain be 

forgotten?’ There are reasons for believing that it is impos- 

sible for him to die, and there are reasons for believing that 
he is like his victims, mortal. 

The first group of reasons is brought out by an examina- 
tion of the attempt to find substitutes or palliatives for war, 
an attempt which has been particularly marked in the last 
century. The gain has been, to a considerable extent, illusory, 
and the obstacles encountered have been fundamental. The 
growth of arbitration has been an illusory gain. It has in- 
creased more than twenty-fold, and this has been acclaimed 
as tremendous progress in the direction of the abolition of 
war. Butis it? The removal of many causes of friction has 
been undoubtedly an excellent thing. This, however, is not 
the point. Has it meant the prevention of war? Many serious 
students of international affairs affirm that no war has ever 
been avoided by arbitration, that the settlements effected have 
been settlements of convenience only, not of vital clashes of 
interest. According to this interpretation, the sole conclusion 
that can be drawn from the growth of arbitration is that there 
has been a corresponding growth of entangling problems of 
minor importance which, if left unsettled, would not of them- 
selves have led to war. 

The endeavour to solve international problems has not 
been confined to the field of arbitration, but has extended to 
more permanent and organized co-operation of the various 
states of Europe. Here also something has been achieved. 
The powers in conference have more than once settled political 
problems-which might have led to war. By the same method, 
in the Geneva and Hague conferences, international law has 
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been considerably developed. Now the modern world has 
taken a further step, and, by the establishment of the League 
of Nations, is seeking to place this larger co-operation on a 
more permanent and regular basis. But there are serious 
obstacles in the way, obstacles which are clearly revealed by 
the experience of the last hundred years. 

One of these is the principle of intervention. John Stuart 
Mill based his doctrine of liberty upon the distinction between 
self-regarding and non-self-regarding actions. He postulated 
full freedom for actions of the individual which concern him- 
self alone, and the interference with liberty only in the sphere 
of actions which concern others. It was a neat theory, but it 
has been abandoned because of the impossibility of finding any 
clear-cut distinction between these two supposed classes of 
actions. What is true of individuals is true also of states in 
this regard. Internal affairs cannot be separated absolutely 
from external affairs; there are inevitable repercussions. If 
each government did exactly what it willed at home, its rela- 
tions with other governments would be most certainly endan- 
gered. The Boer War was an internal affair of the British 
Empire, but it had serious effects upon Britain’s foreign re- 
lations. Before the close of that war, the feeling of hostility 
upon the continent rose to a dangerous pitch. The Irish pro- 
blem was an internal affair of the British Isles, but everyone 
knows how the British government’s Irish policy has imposed 
until recently a serious strain upon Anglo-American friend- 
ship. These are but illustrations of the interdependence of 
internal and external affairs in every state, which has a vital 
bearing upon organized international effort to preserve the 
peace. This was clearly demonstrated by several incidents of 
a century ago. Europe had just recovered from a terrible 
experience of twenty-five years of warfare, which had been 
precipitated by the outbreak of the French Revolution. Very 
naturally, the average man of that time regarded revolution 
in general as the root of all the ills which Europe has suffered. 
To appreciate this attitude, one must imagine a parallel situa- 
tion to-day. If the late war had arisen not from German 
aggression in Belgium, but from the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia, Bolshevism would be to-day the horror of the many 
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instead of merely the nightmare of the few. We would seek 
to nip it in the bud whenever it appeared, lest it once more 
throw the whole world into a welter of war. A hundred years 
ago this was the common feeling about revolution; it was the 
one great danger to peace. The chief powers of that day were 
determined to preserve the peace, and accordingly, when a 
revolution broke out in 1820 against the reactionary govern- 
ment of Naples, they assembled in conference and decided that 
the welfare of Europe required the suppression of this rising. 
Austria, therefore, with international backing, sent down an 
army which quickly extinguished the dangerous flame. Three 
years later, France intervened in Spain because the Spanish 
government could not preserve order and there was a possibil- 
ity of the disturbance spreading across the Pyrenees. It is 
well known how the Powers have more than once stepped into 
the Balkans to stop friction which threatened to light a 
European conflagration. Many examples might be piled up, 
but these will perhaps suffice to force home the principle that 
any international organization to prevent war, if it is to 
accomplish its end, will. have to intervene sooner or later in 
the internal affairs of some country, and that no country can 
be sure of its immunity from this intervention. This has 
been squarely faced in the past: The first Concert of Europe 
a century ago inspired Englishmen to talk of Cossacks en- 
camped in Hyde Park to overawe the Houses of Parliament. 
The instinctive distrust of the foreigner’s meddling in internal 
affairs has operated hitherto as a strong deterrent to any 
permanent organized effort to prevent war. 

Behind this distrust stands a great principle, that of the 
sovereignty of the state. A very good justification can be 
found for the doctrine that the government of any independent 
state is and should be supreme over every other organization 
without or within. Perhaps the best way to bring it out is to 
draw a parallel between the society of individuals and the 
society of states. Single individuals, apart from the state, are 
not self-sufficing. They are so interdependent, their mutual 
contact is so intimate, that they have evolved the conception, 
conscious or unconscious, of a good that is greater than the 
individual, a good for which the individual should be sacrificed 
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whenever necessary. So we pay our taxes and obey the laws 
of our country, though at times the former be onerous and the 
latter objectionable. Occasionally we even fight and die to 
preserve this greater good. But with the society of states it 
is quite different. Compared with individuals, states are self- 
sufficing; their mutual contact is nothing so intimate and 
complete as that of individuals. The most important part of 
an individual’s life is his relation to his fellows, but the most 
important part of a state’s life is internal not external. There- 
fore there has not existed that clear conception of a good so 
much greater than the state, that the state, to save it, would 
voluntarily sacrifice itself. Up to the present, the state has 
remained the ultimate. A man may give up his life for 
another, but Canada would not for Mexico. A French states- 
man put it neatly when, in one of the crises of the last century, 
his country was called upon to make a sacrifice on behalf of 
Poland. He said, ‘the blood of France belongs to France 
alone.’ So much for the principle, now for the application. 
After the overthrow of Napoleon, the chief allies bound them- 
selves in an alliance known as the first Concert of Europe. 
The purpose and the method of this union were clearly set 
out in the instrument of the alliance. ‘In order tq consolidate 
the tie which unites the four sovereigns for the happiness of 
the world, the High Contracting Powers have agreed to renew 
at fixed intervals ... meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at each 
one of these epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace 
and prosperity of the nations and for the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe.’ It is open to question whether at any time 
the present League of Nations has inspired greater hope of 
the peace of the world than did the first Concert of Europe, 
which was wrecked on this very reef, the sovereignty of the 
state. Britain was the one who forced the issue.. She began 
to realize that she was linking herself up to a hard and fast 
international system which would bind her by unknown oblig- 
ations in the uncertain future. She shrank from this prospect 
and drew out of the alliance. She was willing to undertake 
fixed and known obligations laid down in specific treaties, but 
she would not give a blank cheque upon her future. This was 
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a hundred years ago, and the intervening century has brought 
less change than many think. History has repeated itself very 
closely. This time it was the United States who refused to 
enter the League of Nations on the very ground that it would 
mean a general surrender of her freedom of decision in the 
future, a surrender of her sovereignty in favour of others. 
Even membership in the League does not mean that this 
obstacle has been entirely overcome. Poincaré’s recent policy 
of falling back upon the old diplomatic channels of foreign 
office and ambassadors, in place of the new-fangled Georgean 
policy of round table conferences, betrayed the same shrinking 
from blanket obligations. Moreover, none of the major powers 
have accepted that section of the Statute of the Court of 
International Justice which provides for compulsory arbitrat- 
ion. A year ago in the Assembly of the League, one of the 
Swiss delegates uttered an eloquent but vain plea for some 
great power to come forward and set an example to the others 
in assuming this obligation, which if generally accepted would 
eliminate countless causes of war. To-day, as in the past, the 
unwillingness of states to curtail their full freedom of action 
in the future is a very serious difficulty in the way of pre- 
venting war by international organization. 

This doctrine of the sovereignty of the state would not 
be so powerful were it not supported by the divergence of 
national interests, or the belief that they must be divergent— 
which has amounted to the same thing. Each nation is dif- 
ferent in character and in situation; each has its own con- 
ception of what is right and wrong, of what is its own interest. 
Though people often speak of friendship between nations, this 
happy phrase is misleading. Friendships are something per- 
manent, something positive. But these so-called international 
friendships are not the same at all; they are only temporary 
unions based on a negative principle, the fear of other states. 
While some definite interest may have held nations together 
for a while, the underlying differences, being more permanent, 
have pulled them apart. Whenever an important interest of 
a particular state has been seriously engaged, either of two 
things has happened. When this interest was contrary to the 
general welfare, the state in question has not yielded except 
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under duress. When, on the other hand, it was coincident 
with the common good, it has only too often occurred that the 
rest demur, lest the one state particularly concerned gain an 
advantage greater in proportion to that which they may reap. 
At the Congress of Vienna, the British government, urged by 
the humanitarian movement at home, pressed strongly for the 
abolition of the slave trade. This urgency, though disinter- 
ested, aroused the suspicions of the other governments repre- 
sented at that Congress. They were at once profoundly suspici- 
ous that Britain was pursuing some Machiavellian game, 
that she was seeking to lower the value of the colonies which 
she had ceded and to enhance the value of those which she 
retained. The result was that nothing was done. Three 
years later at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the question 
came up again. All of course agreed that the iniquitous traffic 
should be stopped. There was only one suggestion of how this 
might be done and it was advanced by Britain. She proposed 
that the powers should agree to reciprocal rights of search by 
war vessels specially designed for the purpose. But at this 
the other states balked, for they feared that such a solution 
would increase Britain’s maritime supremacy. An attempt to 
settle the problem by an international board of control failed 
for the same reason. At this time also a similar impasse was 
reached on another question of great concern. The Barbary 
pirates were a pest in the Mediterranean and all the powers 
wished to see their suppression. The Czar of Russia proposed 
an international squadron in the Mediterranean. This would 
seem a most sensible suggestion. It would have conferred a 
great benefit upon Europe generally, but it was rejected be- 
cause it would have given an additional advantage to Russia. 
It would have admitted her to the Mediterranean, from which 
she was then excluded. The Brussels Conference of 1874 on 
the rules of war affords another illustration. It was proposed 
that all combatants should bear some distinct military sign and 
have at their head some responsible person with authority. 
To put it simply, the suggestion was that a hard and fast line 
should be drawn between combatants and non-combatants. At 
first glance this might seem quite innocent, but no agreement 
was possible, for there was a great issue at stake. Against 
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the large military powers, who backed the scheme, stood Brit- 
ain, Holland, Switzerland, Spain and Belgium—all states with 
relatively small armies. Had they acceded they would have 
been injured, while the military states who backed it, far from 
suffering, would have been relatively strengthened. Britain 
and the smaller powers would have been forced either to adopt 
universal compulsory service or to accept a military position 
inferior to that which they had hitherto enjoyed. At the 
recent Washington Conference there was a similar clash of 
interest. The abolition of submersible craft would have been 
an incalculable boon to Britain with her far-flung commerce 
and Empire. On the other hand, France, with no such com- 
merce, with no strong navy of great ships, but with a long 
coast to defend as cheaply as possible, would have suffered a 
serious potential sacrifice. As it has been, so it will be; the 
divergence of national interests is a reef ahead of the League 
of Nations to-day. 

But is this divergence fundamental? Could it not be 
resolved by some readjustment? Some of the causes might 
be removed, but there are two which cannot. One of these is 
race, which to-day is seen to be much more basic than it was 
thought to be two or three generations ago. The other is more 
obstinate still, for it cannot be budged. It is the conformation 
of the planet on which we live. There is no use in kicking 
against the biggest prick of all. Some indeed make light of 
it, because they have a new faith that is not yet all tarnished 
by the wear of this hard world. Their panacea is the ‘self- 
determination of peoples’. But what would some of the 
Canadian vendors of this patent medicine say if French 
Canada decided to set up as an independent state, or if a 
section of the people anywhere along the border voted their 
annexation to the United States? This ‘self-determination of 
peoples’ is only one of a number of things that must be taken 
into account in regulating the larger affairs of mén; there 
are other principles of equal importance, such as commercial 
facilities and strategy. If the frontiers of states were all 
drawn to meet the needs of ethnical unity, and if these fron- 
tiers coincided with the lines required by the necessities of 
commerce and the demands of strategy, perhaps we might be 
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able to live together in peace and happiness—for a while. But 
it is physically impossible to fix a frontier which does not 
violate some fundamental principle, racial, economic or mili- 
tary. The best that can be done is to strike a compromise 
which will bring the least injury. Even such a compromise 
will often become obsolete in a short time, for some races are 
always growing so vigorously that they must burst their old 
skins. It is a simple type of mind that regards the world 
as a sort of Chinese puzzle calling for only a little ingenuity to 
fit the various pieces together neatly. The world is a fine 
puzzle, but not as well made as a Chinaman’s. Its pieces 
never did and never will fit together without cutting and 
straining. No application of abstract principles can solve its 
baffling problems. They are Gordian knots which can only be 
cut. It is hard to see how the clash of interest between the 
English and French in America during the eighteenth century 
could have been resolved’ by any other method than war. Was 
there any other practical alternative to the American Civil 
War? Indeed, while some wars have been unnecessary, others 
appear to have been inevitable and the only possible solution 
of many issues between men in the past. 

Mob psychology is another great enemy of peace. It has 
operated and will operate to keep alive war as an institution. 
While individuals may be moved by reason as well as by senti- 
ment, a mob is a simpler and more capricious being, it only 
feels. The swift and powerful contagion of mob feeling, at 
times of magic might, drowns the individual’s reason. Men, 
when merged in a mob, will do things for which they can give 
no logical explanation afterwards, and which as individuals 
they would never dream of doing. Students of mob psycho- 
logy have pointed out that the nation is one of the greatest 
and most permanent mobs. Were it not for the functioning . 
of mob psychology, the divergence of national interests and 
characters and the barrier of language, which prevents mutual 
understanding, would not produce anything like so much 
friction as they do. As the sparks fly upward, the people of 
one nation will misunderstand those of another, they will 
interpret their motives in the worst possible light. One can 
find countless illustrations of this without going back to the 
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question of the slave trade at the Vienna Congress. The coal 
strike which tied up England some months ago affords a good 
one. In France more than one newspaper said that it was 
not a genuine strike, but that it was secretly engineered by 
the perfidious government in order to aim a blow at France 
through her dependence upon English coal. Only a few 
months ago the strike in Havre, which was due to the clumsi- 
ness of a government official, was ascribed to the iniquitous 
British government’s bribery of French trades union leaders. 
But we must be careful not to meddle too much with this mote 
before we pluck the beam from our own eye. In England and 
in America, recently, the natural effects of France’s nervous- 
ness about her own security have been interpreted as down- 
right imperialism, as proofs that she is seeking to dominate 
Europe. This factor of mob psychology, which has been very 
powerful in setting nation against nation, may be even more 
powerful in the future. It was aggravated by the great stress 
laid upon the national idea in the last century and to-day the 
outlook is perhaps none too bright, because of the spread of 
democratic government throughout the world. A new dogma 
has been recently preached, that democracy is essentially 
peace-loving. But is it? ‘Modern peoples are more belliger- 
ent than their governments, for their passions are less re- 
strained by knowledge of difficulties’, says one critic, and 
there are many who agree with him. In proportion as govern- 
ments are controlled by the mass of the people, it is possible 
that foreign relations will be guided less by cold calculation 
than by hot passion, by mob impulse. The modern press 
preys upon this weakness, the yellow journals in a gross man- 
ner, the others more delicately, but perhaps not less effectively. 

Another snare in the path is the danger that any system 
of perpetual peace will lead to the establishment of a static 
world. The only obvious and practical way to set up inter- 
national machinery, which can effectively preserve order in 
the world, is by an agreement of the states of the world. Here 
enters the difficulty, for it is absolutely natural that their first 
consideration should be the preservation of themselves, or in 
other words the preservation of existing frontiers. But is it 
possible to do this, and is it just to try? The world is throb- 
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bing with life; nations wax and wane. What of the people 
that decline and cease to be worthy of their earthly inherit- 
ance, and what of the people that grow until their inheritance 
is not commensurate with their worth? The perpetuation of 
existing frontiers would lead, sooner or later, to the sacrifice 
of a worthier for a less worthy people. It would establish 
what the late Lord Acton called the ‘tyranny of the dead over 
the living’. We have not yet learned how to solve the gigantic 
problem of harmonizing the vital element of growth with an 
artificial system of order. Up to the present all attempts to 
organize peace have landed on the road to a static world. This 
stands out most clearly in the only experiment which precedes 
the present League of Nations, the first Concert of Europe, 
which has already been mentioned. Nothing ‘could be more 
idealistic than the language used in September 1815, by the 
governments of Austria, Prussia and Russia when they joined 
in a solemn declaration of new principles for the guidance of 
international affairs. It was a glorious manifesto; ‘the pre- 
sent act has for its sole object the manifestation before the 
world of their inextinguishable determination to take no other 
rule for their guidance—whether in the administration of 
their own states, or in their relations with any other govern- 
ment—than the precepts of this holy religion, [the document 
opened with an address to Providence] precepts of justice, 
charity and peace which, far from being applied to private 
life, should, on the contrary, influence the determinations of 
princes, and guide them in all their proceedings’. It concluded 
with the engagement of the three signatory powers to remain | 
united by the ‘bonds of a true and indissoluble brotherhood’ to 
regard their subjects and armies as their own children and as 
members of one great nation, the Christian nation, and to 
render assistance to each other to realize this end. When 
England, two months later, joined these powers in an agree- 
ment to meet regularly to watch over the peace and welfare 
of the world, many believed that justice and order were now 
going to reign in the sphere of international relations, and 
that war would be no longer necessary or possible. It is the 
dream of many to-day. But when it came to the working 
out of this ideal, it was soon apparent that it meant the 
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stabilizing of the existing European states system. Having 
regard to the times, the settlement of Europe at Vienna was 
on the whole a good one, but it would have been intolerable 
as a permanent system. At the Congress of Vienna, Belgium 
had been handed over to Holland, and Austria had been recog- 
nized as possessing some of the richest parts of Italy. Holland 
and Austria clung to these territories, for which they had 
good legal titles, and parted with them after some years only 
under the pressure of arms. The settlement after the late 
war, again having regard to the times, is perhaps no more just 
than that of a century ago; it is quite probable that our grand- 
children will regard it in the same light as we regard the 
system which the Holy Alliance tried to preserve. At no 
time will the world tolerate the political system of any pre- 
vious generation. This is the issue raised to-day by Article X 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It opens out the 
prospect of justice sacrificed on the altar of order. 

Finally, is war an unqualified evil? It is possible that 
there lurks a certain amount of hypocrisy in the desire to 
eliminate war. If it. be a sin, should we not renounce the 
wages of sin? Should not we in Canada give back to the 
French the country which we seized from them by force of 
arms? Could not Germany before the late war, and Japan at 
the present time, say in all justice to the advocates of per- 
manent peace, ‘You are cheating; when you have won every- 
thing at this great game and we are just ready for our turn 
of the play, you change the rules of the game so that you deny 
us the chance which you have had?’ The benefits of war must 
not be lost sight of. We need not worry greatly over the much 
vaunted moral value of war. This may be cast aside as out- 
weighed by the sacrifice at the time and obscured by the re- 
action which follows the strain of war. But the more distant 
effects upon later generations are another matter. These may 
possibly at times offset the suffering which accompanies and 
follows war; and war, viewed in this more catholic way, may 
not be hell but only purgatory. The pacifist ideal opens out 
the prospect of justice sacrificed on the altar of peace. 

In conclusion it must not be forgotten that war is an 
age-old instinct, one of the most permanent of mankind. It 
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is a human institution older than private property and more 
ancient than marriage. As its roots are deeper, is it not 
probable that it will outlive the sacred right of private pro- 
perty and the honorable state of marriage? 

But this is only the dark half of the horoscope of Mars. 
Over against this stands the bright half, which is struggling 
for predominance. The changes and tendencies in the modern 
world which are making for the elimination of war are both 
material and immaterial, selfish interests and more unselfish 
ideals. 

The industrial revolution, which altered the whole face 
of society in the eighteenth century and which created our 
great industrial age, is still driving on relentlessly, and before 
it has finished its course it may have carried us out of the 
era of war. 

Machiavelli said that everything carries with it the seeds 
of its own dissolution; and there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that this is true of war. The evolution of warfare seems 
to have been in the direction of a point where it will crush 
civilization or where the latter, to preserve itself, will have 
to cast it upon the scrap heap of the past. ‘The end of war,’ 
said Havelock Ellis before the last struggle, ‘is being attained 
by a process radically opposite to that by which in the social 
as well as in the physical organism ancient structures and 
functions are outgrown. The usual process is a gradual reces- 
sion to a merely vestigial state. But here what may perhaps 
be the same ultimate result is being reached by the more 
alarming method of inflation and threatening collapse. It is 
an alarming process because those huge and heavily armed 
monsters of primeval days who furnish the zoological types 
corresponding to our modern over-armed states, themselves 
died out from the world when their unwieldy armament had 
reached its final point of expansion. Will our modern states, 
one wonders, more fortunately succeed in escaping from the 
tough hides that ever more closely constrict them, and finally 
save their souls alive?’ 

The process thus referred to is going on in several ways, 
each of which alone is serious, and all of which together are 
bound to havea tremendous influence. In the first place the 
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engines of warfare are ever more efficient in their destructive 
function. The artillery of a century ago was a pop-gun com- 
pared with the ordnance of to-day, and the gas that has been 
used will probably be as sweet-smelling perfume to the pois- 
onous fumes which will be blown broadcast in the next war, 
if it comes. The logical goal of this evolution is one gigantic 
explosion which will wipe out our civilization. A second 
serious change in the nature of warfare is that it is ever 
more all-embracing. This is perhaps comprised of two ele- 
ments, universal conscription and the growing economic com- 
plexity of life. Before the emergence of civilization, every 
able-bodied man was a fighter. Then for a long time the men 
mustered in armies were but a handful of the population of 
any state. Relatively small minorities did the fighting. But 
from the days of Frederick the Great, and more particularly 
from the French Revolution, the tendency has been to revert 
to the mustering of every able-bodied man. We have been 
living in an age of national armies. At the same time the 
complexity and integration of modern life has made it more 
and more possible for war to swallow up everything in the 
state. Every man, and most women, can be used in some war 
activity somewhere. Even such unpractical beings as univer- 
sity professors have not been deemed hopeless. They have 
been conscripted for service in intelligence offices. Every 
commercial article too has been absorbed in the preparation 
for fighting. It is not long since cotton was considered as 
harmless as a professor. It could not be used as war material 
and so it was classed among those things which could not 
be regarded as contraband. But in the late war the folly of 
this belief was soon obvious. Innocent cotton was trans- 
formed into deadly explosives. It had to be made contraband. 
The tendency is for the whole life of the state to be focussed 
in time of war in fighting that war, whether on the battle- 
front or in the factories at home. This was more marked in 
the war which has just closed than in any other since the rise 
of civilization. Here again we seem on the way back to bar- 
barism, where everything in concentrated upon war. Closely 
connected with this development of mechanism, is the growth 
of expense. The last fifty years have produced an unstable 
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equilibrium, a competition often referred to as ‘dry warfare’. 
This is the race of armaments which has in itself no limit. 
It has been piling up ever higher the mountainous expense of 
war. It is a race of death. Whether we were fighting or 
whether we were at peace, armaments. have been consuming 
a growing proportion of the wealth which our society has 
produced. There are two results which it might be worth 
while to single out. One is this. The expense of war has 
grown even more rapidly than its efficiency, so that modern 
warfare is really less efficient economically. To state it with 
brutal frankness, the cost per head of killing or disabling the 
enemy has enormously increased. The other interesting result 
is of even greater significance. A striking feature of our 
economic society to-day is its credit system, which allows 
economic enterprises to be carried on by means of large bor- 
rowings. In times of peace, this functions on the whole very 
well, enabling our society to make the best use of both the 
capital and the ability which it possesses. Broadly speaking, 
the system has an internal check. The nature of each enter- 
prise sets a limit to the amount that can be borrowed for it; 
no more is borrowed than can be used with profit and repaid 
with interest. This system has, of course, been evolved in 
time of peace to meet the needs of peace. When, however, it 
_ is turned, like everything else, to the uses of war, what hap- 
pens? The moral strain tends to drive through the automatic 
limit of borrowing. During the late struggle the machinery 
of credit was speeded up far beyond its natural limit, speeded 
up until the machinery itself has been irrevocably broken. Ap- 
parently many belligerent countries went on borrowing long 
past the safety point, and have plunged themselves into bank- 
ruptcy. Just as an individual in a fit of insanity may per- 
form deeds of superhuman strength, so now, by reason of this 
credit system, states in a fit of war insanity may put forth 
energies which will cripple them for all time to come. Because 
of its development in these several directions, war has been 
approaching that point where it must swallow up civilization, 
or be abolished by it. If the former be our fate, this evolution 
of warfare would be the darkest part of the horoscope. But 
various reasons, now to be examined, make it probable that 
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the other alternative will be our end and therefore it may be 
included in the bright half. 

One of the most potent influences undermining war has 
been the growing material interdependence of the states of 
the world. The industrial revolution and the scientific move- 
ment, which have made war so deadly, have at the same time 
been knitting the world together in a fashion that may in 
the end prevent war. The development of machinery has 
meant specialization in industry and consequently the neces- 
sity of wider markets. At the same time it has brought a 
revolution in the means of communication, making possible 
these wider markets. These changes, aided by the elaboration 
of our modern financial machinery, have built up a highly 
complex international trade. The growing intercourse be- 
tween nations has led independent states to join in various 
international organizations, such as postal and telegraphic 
unions. Despite the Fordney tariff, the modern world has 
been tending in its economic development to break down 
national barriers and to integrate itself. In earlier days war 
used to pay; but this is no longer possible. Victor and van- 
quished both suffer economically, and so do neutrals sooner 
or later. As the public is injured when industrial disputes 
lead to strikes, so the whole world is injured when nations 
engage in war. Economically, war has not a leg to stand on. 
This was the theme of Norman Angel’s book, published five 
years before the war. He proved his point so conclusively 
that many people believed that we had left war behind us 
without knowing it. Then came the explosion of 1914 which 
seemed to destroy completely the force of his argument. How- 
ever, we are wiser than we were nine years ago. Norman 
Angel has been vindicated by one of the greatest object lessons 
of history. The world exhaustion of the present day is a 
convincing proof that he was right. It has brought us to our 
senses. As never before, the world is one, and we see it. It 
is more and more to the selfish interest of every one and of 
every state to combine to put an end to war. 

While their selfish interests are driving men against war, 
their ideals are also drawing them along the paths of peace. 
The national or state idea has been responsible for many wars, 
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but it has been and is receding before a broader, an inter- 
national ideal. This, in a number of interesting ways, is 
making for the reign of peace. It is partly the result of 
economic development and partly the effect of other influ- 
ences. 

Of these immaterial forces at work wearing down fron- 
tiers, one of the most important is the tendency of voluntary 
organizations of men to form themselves upon an international 
basis. They are coming together as individuals or groups 
from different countries and linking up in international 
societies. In the world of science and scholarship generally, 
there has been a marked movement of international congresses 
creating a feeling of solidarity among similar men of different 
countries. The practical effect of such a movement has been 
demonstrated already on a smaller scale. One of the forces 
which brought about the union of Italy in the last century 
was the periodical meeting of Italian men of learning. The 
same thing is going on to-day in the world at large. Perhaps 
more important still than this organization of brains is the 
organization of brawn, the great labour movement. The 
growing self-consciousness of the labouring class may bear 
evil fruit, but it also bears good fruit. It has produced a sense 
of the community of interest across national frontiers. Indeed 
there were some who predicted before 1914 that the inter- 
national solidarity of labour would prevent the outbreak of 
any serious war in Western civilization. Like Norman Angel 
and his disciples, their hopes were dashed by the war. But 
this is no cause for despair. The war taught more than an 
economic lesson, it taught a labour lesson. The ordinary 
labouring man has had it brought home to him, as never 
before, that it is he who has to bear the brunt of the fighting, 
and he is determined to have his say on the point of whether 
he is going to fight again. He is bound to have a much greater 
influence upon foreign policy than he has Had in the past, 
and it will be for peace. The labour movement, organized 
upon an international basis, may probably be one of the most 
potent guarantees of the peace of the world. 

Another of the immaterial forces has been the humani- 
tarian movement, which, as a real power, is of very recent 
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growth. Its whole purpose is the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing, the increase of human happiness and the furtherance of 
human welfare. Though developed parallel with the national 
movement, it is a wholesome antidote, for it is inspired by 
an ideal which is infinitely broader and recognized by most 
as higher. It is the good not of this or that nation, but of 
the whole human race, indeed of all living things. The change 
which has taken place in the last two hundred years, and par- 
ticularly in the last century, is quite striking. The eighteenth 
century, compared with the present, was a brutally hard age. 
After the rebellion of 1745, Londoners enjoyed a sight from 
which our eyes would turn in disgust, heads rotting on Temple 
Bar. The anti-slavery campaign did succeed at the end of the 
century in converting the younger Pitt. But this super-Lloyd 
George, for all his speeches in the House, could do nothing. 
Another plague spot was the condition of the prisons and 
asylums, whose inmates were treated not like human beings 
but like brute beasts. Clarkson raised his voice again and 
again for reform, but he had less influence than John the 
Baptist. The criminal code of the day was unutterably harsh. 
Excessive punishments were imposed for the least crimes. 
Womén were publicly burned for murder or treason. In 
practice they were considerately strangled beforehand; but 
this did not detract from the spectacle. The industrial re- 
volution led to the wholesale sacrifice of human life on the 
altar of commercial gain. Large masses of the working class 
were huddled together under conditions which threatened to 
ruin both health and morals. Men, women and little children 
were forced to work inhumanly long hours in an environment 
which was brutalizing. In the textile industry, for example, 
the workers had to operate in an atmosphere kept artificially 
moist by a constant spray, which made their hands a mass of 
sores. The conditions prevailing in the factories at the close 
of the eighteenth and at the opening of the nineteenth per- 
manently injured the physique of the working class. To-day 
there is a marked difference in size between the lower and 
the middle classes in England. It was not until many years 
after 1800 that the humanitarian movement began to bear 
any appreciable fruit. The slave trade was abolished by 
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Britain early in the century, but it was only after the Reform 
Bill that slavery itself was done away with. Inhuman laws 
and prison conditions have been largely reformed and now, 
instead of hanging men for petty crimes, we question whether 
we should hang them at all. Justice has been purged of its 
strong flavour of vengeance and become reformative as far 
as possible. Legislation and the wise vision of factory owners 
have transformed working conditions. No longer is the wage 
earner a mere living tool; he is a man. The human element 
in industry has been more and more emphasized. Another 
tremendous stride in advance has been in the field of medicine. 
What has been the driving force? It has been this very 
humanitarian movement, the desire for the preservation and 
improvement of human life. As never before, we are living 
in a keen atmosphere of social reform. This is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the present age. In so far as our feeling and 
our thought are focussed upon the problems of human suffering 
and human betterment, we are evolving an ideal that takes 
precedence over the limited and lower ideal of national wel- 
fare. 

Partly due to this humanitarian movement, and partly to 
the emphasis laid by modern economic evolution upon material 
development, the place of war in our social ideal is changing. 
Until recently, war was commonly regarded as a most glorious 
thing, and the profession of arms as one of the noblest. It 
was beneath the honour of a gentleman to soil his hands in 
trade, his dignity called him to enter the army, or the church, 
which by the way is militant. Even such a Christian poet as 
Tennyson glorified war. In his Maud, he proclaimed the re- 
generating influence, taking as his example one of the most 
miserable struggles in which modern England had engaged. 
But the last century has seen a great change. The disappear- 
ance of duelling was significant that the age-old instinct of 
fighting was ceasing to be sanctified by an ideal. The Crimean 
War was an epoch in the history of the public attitude toward 
the horrors of war. For the first time newspaper men were 
present on the field and reported to the public sitting comfort- 
ably at home the ghastly conditions under which its soldiers 
fought and suffered and died. This blew up a great storm 
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of indignation and precipitated a parliamentary investigation. 
Then followed the Civil War to the south of us, the war which 
inspired the pungent definition that ‘War is Hell’. It is often 
said that the old ideal survived strongly in Germany, and 
certainly before the late war there was quite a school of writ- 
ers who openly preached war as an end in itself, and backed 
up their preaching by invoking its moral value. Too much 
attention has been paid to this campaign and not sufficient to 
one of the motives which inspired it. Bernhardi innocently 
gave the deep secret away, when he confessed that he was 
moved by the spread of the ideal of peace and was alarmed 
at the way the ideal of war was fading out in his own country. 
Thus, even in Germany, the tide of feeling was setting away 
from war. The late erperience of the world has carried this 
tendency very much further, till to-day there is a tremendous 
revulsion against war in general. The much vaunted glory of 
war has been buried deep in the mud of Flanders’ fields. 
Another interesting development, arising from the same 
causes, has been that of international opinion and morality. 
This was one of Machiavelli’s first principles, and, despite 
many denunciations, it has stood as an important factor in 
the world of foreign affairs. This is not surprising. Private 
morality has been evolved by the frequent and intimate contact 
of individuals, but public or state morality has been far behind 
because there was no corresponding vital contact. But of late 
many see a change, as the economic shuttle is at work weaving 
the nations together, and as the leaven of the humanitarian 
movement has been unquestionably growing, and must not the 
corresponding morality grow with it? Is not state morality, 
which has for so long lagged behind private morality, now 
developing faster than the latter, and on the way to catch up 
with it? One of the most important things which modern 
states have to take into account is the opinion of the outside 
world. When Prussia leaped at the throat of France in 1870, 
her Chancellor sedulously cultivated the idea in England that 
France, not Prussia, was the aggressor. So even Bismarck 
paid tribute to the power of international opinion, and recog- 
nized that, while it may make mistakes in judgement, it will 
always be on the side of what seems to be justice. The whole 
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story of the Near Eastern Question in the nineteenth century 
teaches the same lesson. The international conscience of 
Europe was revolted by the atrocities of the Turk. At the 
close of the century, when the great British Empire made war 
upon a little nation in South Africa, the people of the Continent 
regarded the attack as a flagrant injustice. Britain suffered 
greatly thereby; her citizens were hardly safe from insult 
across the Channel, and she found herself isolated in a hostile 
world. Better examples still are to be found in the great war. 
Germany’s defiance of international morality roused the whole 
world in arms against her. Then, as the war went on, there 
developed an unprecedented use of propaganda in many coun- 
tries. Was not this an unparalleled recognition that the great 
judge is international opinion and morality? But of course 
this advance is very slow and we must not expect to arrive 
at Heaven to-morrow. In our eagerness, we might get off at 
the wrong station. 

Finally, in line with all these tendencies undermining 
war, there has occurred something like a revolution in the 
realm of political theory. It is so recent that some are still 
horrified by it and few perhaps have seen its possible reper- 
cussion upon the problem of world peace. It is the challenge 
of the new theory of divided sovereignty to the old doctrine 
of single or undivided sovereignty. The old gospel, that the 
government is supreme over everything else within or without 
the state, is as old as the Roman Empire. But it was dis- 
solved in the Middle Ages, reappearing only at the close of 
that period. Then came the Reformation which gave it re- 
newed vigour. It has since presided more or less over the 
politics of the modern world until a clever French scholar and 
a young Englishman have pointed out that this theory is an 
idol with feet of clay. 

Men organize themselves together in groups of various 
kinds, political, economic, social or religious, which all overlap, 
for every individual is a member of many groups. Each of 
these units or groups exists by reason of a common will. Every 
man has thus several wills; he is bound up in and owes alleg- 
iance to several bodies. The old exponents of the absolute 
sovereignty of the state saw this diversity and reconciled it 
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by an ingenious device, the Concession Theory. According to 
this, each of these bodies existed by the state conferring some 
of its power upon them or, in other words, their existence 
was by and through the state which was unique and supreme 
over all the others. It is a neat theory, but the new prophets 
of common sense condemn it as artificial and illogical. They 
insist that the state is only one of many corporate bodies, 
though a most important one. Many of these bodies appear 
despite the state, indeed in opposition to it. Each has its own 
will and these may clash; and when they clash the strongest 
is bound to prevail. Now the strongest need need not always 
be the same; each in turn may be supreme according to the 
issue raised. Thus no will is absolutely free, no body absolute 
in its precedence over all the others; all are limited and each 
has its own sphere of freedom. There is therefore no absolute 
sovereignty, not even of the state. 

An examination of facts supports the new theory. Neither 
externally nor internally is any state full master of its own 
actions. Every treaty to which a state becomes a party is a 
limitation upon that state’s freedom of action. Those who 
deny this imply, whether they wish to or not, that treaties are 
mere ‘scraps of paper’. At all times, moreover, the liberty of 
states is circumscribed by what other states think or do. 
Sometimes this restriction is felt rudely in the shock of war, 
but more commonly in the calculation of the effect which every 
proposed policy or step is likely to have upon the outside 
world. To-day neither Britain nor France is free to follow 
the foreign policies which they would desire; each is restrained 
by the will of the other. Internally also the state is far from 
being absolute master. In matters of religion it has to steer 
clear of the church if it wishes to retain the loyalty of its 
citizens. In the last century the Scottish Church was dis- 
rupted and the Free Church was formed as a result of such 
state interference in religious matters. This must not be 
ascribed to any peculiar Scottish stubbornness. In the estab- 
lished Church of England there has been long a refusal to 
recognize the competence of the greatest court in the land. 
More than once the Privy Council has been defied when it 
touched matters of religion. The resistance of the trades 
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unions to the law in England during the war was another 
illustration that the state will does not take precedence over 
all others. Nor have the Irish been behind, even those Irish- 
men who pride themselves so greatly upon their patriotism. 
The Ulster movement showed an Ulster will that would not 
bow to the authority of the central government. 

A wider view reveals the same thing. The development 
of the federal principle in the modern world has been a prac- 
tical growing away from the old monistic theory. The Ameri- 
eans led the way when they introduced it into their constitution 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Since then it has become 
popular and spread throughout the world. It has been adopted 
in Switzerland, Germany, Canada, Australia, and of recent 
years there has been some talk of using it as a basis for a 
reorganization of the government of Great Britain. Federal- 
ism, in its essence, is a recognition of a broad will and a group 
of narrow wills, and an attempt to reconcile and harmonize 
them by separating their spheres of activity, by splitting up 
authority, by dividing sovereignty. It is simply a legal and 
constitutional expression of the very theory more recently 
discovered. Moreover this principle has not been restricted 
to the field of political government. It is spreading every- 
where from labour unions to women’s councils; it is a great 
and growing principle. 

Now what is the bearing of all this upon the international 
question? More than once in the past disaster has come upon 
men because their political theories or conceptions have not 
kept pace with the growth of their political problems. The 
ancient world was cramped by the concept of the city state, 
an excellent ideal when it arose, but wholly inapplicable to an 
expanding Greece or Rome. In the modern world, the British 
Empire itself affords more than one good illustration of this 
fatal disparity between idea and fact. In the eighteenth 
century, when the British Empire’s geography had outgrown 
its constitution, an adjustment was imperiously demanded, 
but the men of that day could not break through the traditional 
conceptions which shackled them, and the world knows the 
result. The tragedy of Ireland in the past centred also around 
this theme of rigid ways of thinking. But to-day the outlook 
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is different. The greatest problem of the world is that of 
international relationships, and we could never solve it if the 
old dogma of the undivided sovereignty of the state continued 
to reign. With the passing of this, however, and the rise of 
the new doctrine of divided sovereignty, we will have an intel- 
lectual attitude which may lead to a solution of this Riddle 
of the Sphinx and the inauguration of a new era in the history 
of the world. For once our theory may catch up to our pro- 
blems and find for us a way of escape from the nightmare of 
war. 

What conclusions can be drawn from an examination of 
all these tendencies at work to preserve or to kill war? In 
the first place, and perhaps most important of all, we must not 
expect to be floated by an inevitable progress into a haven of 
peace. If we drift we are as liable to run on the rocks as to 
get to port. We must face squarely the difficulties or they will 
wreck us, and we must study all the favourable winds and 
currents and make the best use of them. The main reefs are 
race, geography, mob psychology, and a static world; the 
others are but subsidiary. The chief currents and winds are 
the economic integration of the world, the humanitarian move- 
ment, and the development of warfare. The shipwreck or the 
salvation of our civilization will depend upon how we navigate 
with these given elements, and this is no easy task. 

Of the four principal difficulties just mentioned, race and 
mob psychology are not quite so rigid as the other two, geo- 
graphy and a static world. We cannot treat the planet as a 
piece of clay to be remodelled perpetually according to the 
changing pattern traced by the flux of man; nor on the other 
hand can we arrest the growth of life and fix it for all time 
in the rigid mould of the world’s physical features. There is 
a profound problem here, but it must not be regarded as 
baffling, or we are lost. In the more restricted field of national 
government men have been working out the antinomy of 
liberty and order, and this is only a larger riddle of the same 
kind. A final solution may not be attainable, yet something 
can be accomplished. The utmost use should be made of 
economic development. Should not tariff barriers, which 
sometimes emulate the great wall of China, be lowered to 
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reduce the conflict and to enlarge the community of material 
interests? Whatever may be said against Free Trade, is it not 
still, as Cobden preached, an angel of peace drawing men to- 
gether? Should not our educational systems be overhauled 
and adjusted to meet the needs of this world problem? Should 

the child, at the most impressionable age, have his mind 
- warped by narrow national prejudices? Should not greater 
stress be laid upon the larger humanitarian ideal, so that men 
will think and feel in broader terms? As the gregarious instinct 
is growing to-day with the herding of mankind together, 
together, should not the aim of education be to counter its 
evils and to develop stronger individuals who will not be fused 
in the fires of mob passion? Some would eliminate the subject 
of war from school histories, but are they wise? Should not 
attention be concentrated upon the evolution of warfare and 
its relation to the rest of life? Then the average man would 
see, as never before, the growing conflict between war and 
civilization. He would see that war, if it cannot or should not 
be killed entirely, must be put in a strong straight-jacket or 
it will hurl our ship over the last cataract into the abyss. 


A. L. BURT. 
University of Alberta. 
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¢y INE fences’ have occasioned warfare, more distinguished 

by vigour than by reasonableness, not only in the town- 
ships but also in academic circles. No two students of the 
social sciences are in agreement about the exact boundaries 
of their own preserves, and in the past much unfruitful strife 
has arisen. Fortunately, the problem is attracting less 
attention than a generation ago, when a large part of economic 
writing dealt with ‘Scope and Method’, now happily handed 
down to the little brother, the sociologist. The present gene- 
ration of economists shows a youthful tendency to disregard 
established limits and stray into the interesting fringes of 
their subject. Not only do general treatises on economics deal 
with the psychological, ethical and political aspects of econ- 
omic problems, but special topics have been extensively treated 
with scarcely an apology to the occupants of adjoining fields. 
The latter in turn have been busily engaged in removing their 
neighbours’ land-marks and have invaded the economic field 
with all the armament of the recent progress in their respect- 
ive sciences. 

Nowhere has there been more of this sort of activity than 
on the frontier between economics and psychology, partly 
because the experience of recent years seems to have under- 
scored the importance of the economic aspect of all social 
problems, and partly because the same period had witnessed 
many striking developments in psychology. Psychologists 
have claimed for the science great progress from the days of 
Mill to that of the most recent ‘behaviourist’, and they have 
been called upon to make good their claims by solving im- 
portant psychological problems which confront the economist 
and industrial leader. Out of this experience has come a 
varied stream of literature on the psychological basis of 
economics, the psychology of industry, of labour, of advertis- 
ing and what not, and though many of the books are of an 
ephemeral nature, some are significant contributions to both 
sciences and necessitate some reflection on the part of the 
economist. 
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In the ‘new’ psychology (or psychologies, for internecine 
strife is bitter) two aspects are of chief interest to the student 
of the social sciences, the psychology of the instincts, and 
behaviourism. The application of biological theory to the 
mind as well as to the body was responsible for the first devel- 
opment, the social significance of which has been most ably 
set forth in McDougall’s Social Psychology, and Wallas’s The 
Great Society. Human nature has its genesis, says the ‘in- 
stinctive’ psychologist, in certain inherited tendencies to act, 
feel or think in certain ways in response to certain stimuli. 
Such mental characteristics are subject to the same laws of 
heredity and selection as non-acquired physical characteristics 
and are accordingly selected by their survival-value in the 
existing environment, subject of course to the qualification 
that man may shape his environment to suit his inherited 
instinctive nature and so survive. Instincts are, of course, 
during the life time of the individual, profoundly modified 
or even inhibited by the rational and emotional evaluation of 
experience, and overlaid with habit, custom, social convention 
and ‘complexes’ and never find (fortunately) their unqualified 
primal expression. On this fact rests our civilization, for our 
instincts are uncivilized. They are not our own, but our primi- 
tive ancestors’. They are not ours, rather we are theirs. The 
brief period of human civilization has not been long enough 
to weed out by natural selection those instincts which have lost 
their value for survival in the modern world, and man without 
education and environment would be little different from the 
man of the Stone Age. In the mind of the infant, however, 
which James aptly and characteristically termed a ‘buzzing 
blooming confusion’, this slender inheritance of tendencies 
brings the first contact with the world out of which experience 
is to be accumulated and on that foundation is built up know- 
ledge and personality. Any attempt to explain man’s actions 
as purely rational is doomed to failure. Reason follows rather 
than precedes action. We are constantly rationalizing, giving 
reasons for our actions, but the springs of action are instincts 
as modified in personality. It is obvious then that assumptions 
that men do act on a purely rational basis will lead to grave 
mistakes of policy. 
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The behaviourist differs from his older brethren chiefly 
on the question of method. He applies to psychology which 
he calls the study of human nature or human behaviour the 
quantitative methods of science. Only from the objective 
facts of human behaviour does he deduce conclusions about 
the nature of the mind. The laboratory rather than the library 
is the work-room of the behaviourist. He uses a mechanical 
equipment comparable to that of a physicist, he maintains 
elaborate systems of record, and he has developed a highly 
specialized technique. Whether the psychologist labels himself 
a behaviourist or not, i.e. whether he considers mind merely 
a hypothesis which psychology may or may not establish, it 
is this method which is revolutionizing the science, has indeed 
made it a science rather than a subdivision of philosophy. 

All this is a far cry from the relatively simple psychology 
of John Stuart Mill and his group. At least the lesser minds 
of the group summed up human activities as pleasure-seeking 
or pain-avoiding. The greater the intelligence, the more 
pleasure was a rational aim and the less the choice of feeling. 
Men’s actions were and ought to be calculated according to the 
interest of the individual or ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number.’ Though James Mill was a historian, the group 
which surrounded himself and his son had no sense of history 
or of evolution, and their methods were purely analytical and 
logical. Though they had left behind the ‘nonsense on stilts’ 
of the natural rights school, they had no more idea.of social 
growth and development than had Tom Paine and very much 
less than had Adam Smith. Roscher said with justice of J. S. 
Mill, ‘He is not ein historischer Kopf.’ Free choice and reason 
played a part in Mill’s view of human nature much larger 
than is allowed it to-day by psychologists who teach us that 
the basis of our nature is inherited and that circumstances 
build upon that a personality which controls our actions though 
we be for the most part unconscious of it. 

All social science is based on assumptions about human 
nature. The beginning of Aristotle’s Politics is to be found in 
the Nicomachean Ethics which sets forth the none too flattering 
Aristotelian view of human nature. The Machiavellian as- 
sumptions of the frailty of mankind are notorious and the solid 
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fame of this author rests on the substantial reality of that 
view. The Political Economy of John Stuart Mill is just as 
closely related to his pleasure and pain psychology. It is well 
to note, however, that in the writings of Mill himself a sound 
knowledge of human nature constantly broke into the habitual 
Benthamite psychology, like nature into Whistler’s pictures. 
To lesser men of the school, man became ‘the economic man’ 
who always fathomed his own interest, a rational calculating 
creature, at the worst seeking his own interest and at the best 
finding his interest in that of the group. On this basis it 
was easy to lay down economic ‘laws’ because in a given 
situation the dictates of interest were clear. 

Such was the basis of classical economics. Now the ‘new’ 
psychologist tells us like Moliére’s doctor, ‘we have changed 
all that.’ The basis of economic science has been changed. To 
what extent has the advent of the ‘new’ psychology discredited 
the progress of economics on the basis of the old? This is the 
problem which has been set out at length in Dickinson’s 
Economic Motives and it is a problem in which all economists 
are vitally interested. 


The psychologist has not infrequently complained that 
social scientists were inadequately trained in psychology, 
which was the basis of their study, and it is quite true that 
few economists have more than an elementary knowledge of 
psychology. To some extent this has been their salvation. 
Great changes have taken place in economics in the past 
generation, but they were not occasioned by changes in psy- 
chology. This was true because economists had made their 
own analysis of human nature and were behaviourists before 
psychologists had parted company with the older introspective 
method. As Drever notes, Marshall had defined economics as 
a study of man’s actions in the ordinary business of life’, 
just as any behaviourist might have defined his science years 
before Watson and others had formulated their methods. Even 
in the days of Mill the economist has based his science on the 
facts of human actions rather than on analysis of motives 
arrived at by introspection. On the whole the self-interest 
posited by the economist still holds good. No economist of 
repute ever set it forth as a guide to individual action, not 
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even the half-bred and half-witted Scotchman who taught the 
deliberate blasphemy, “Thou shalt hate the Lord thy God, 
damn his laws and covet thy neighbour’s goods’. It was 
put forward as a working generalization covering large 
numbers of people. Common observation resulted in the 
conclusion that high wages do attract more labour. That 
did not shut out the possibility that a thousand and one 
reasons might influence one John Smith to sell his labour at 
less than the market rate. It merely provided a fairly reliable 
basis upon which to shape policy. 

Later, instead of depending on deceptive common ob- 
servations of human conduct the economist began to employ 
statistical records which set forth the behaviour of groups of 
people in certain circumstances. It is significant that the 
theory of international trade, where statistics were first 
available, reached a high state of perfection before other 
branches of theory. The economist as such does not assume 
an ‘economic man’ nor does he assume that individual men 
will act according to.his theory. The insurance agent who 
tells you that the life expectancy of your profession is ten 
years less than that of some other does not suggest that your 
days are necessarily so numbered. He is merely generalizing 
for the group and his generalization is sound enough to base 
his policy on. So when the economist says that self-interest 
will lead retailers to shift a receipts tax to the consumer he 
merely makes a generalization, which will not fit each indiv- 
idual and does not impugn the altruism of any retailer, but 
which is a sound guide to policy. As such the development of 
the ‘new’ psychology has affected the broad structure of 
economic theory very little. Indeed psychology has borrowed 
somewhat from economics, which explored the field of behav- 
iourism in terms of large numbers before the psychologist 
entered it to deal with individual cases and those of groups. 

When we turn, however, to industry, to business rather 
than to economics, great changes are likely to result from the 
revelations of the ‘new’ psychology. This field has recently 
been enriched by the addition of Drever’s Psychology of 
Industry, and Watt’s Introduction to the Psychological Pro- 
blems of Industry, which set forth similar points of view. Psy- 
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chology is here brought to bear on specific problems which 
have confronted the business man and has applied quantitative 
methods to their solution. Along with a good deal of mediocre 
work and expressing of commonplaces in severely technical 
terms, much excellent work has been done. The best of it 
falls into the fields of the selection of workers, efficiency and 
fatigue, advertising and selling, the psychological basis for 
industrial unrest, and the study of the creative impulse in 
industry. 

In regard to the selection of the workers, definitive re- 
sults are few. Intelligence tests of ingenious character have 
been evolved which do reduce the chances of employing incom- 
petent help. In a few cases trade tests have been adopted, 
but success with them has been less frequent. There is every 
hope that something substantial will be gained but there is a 
very great deal to be done before workers can be ticketed 
according to the results of such tests. Army Mental Tests 
bear little relation to the employment of mechanics or sales- 
men and only with years of experimentation can such tests 
be accurately adjusted so as really to test the essential kinds 
of intelligence required in certain types of work, and to allow 
for emotional disturbances which invalidate much of the 
results of intelligence tests. No wise firm trusts indiscrimin-. 
ately to such tests but many are earnestly endeavouring to 
formulate a test which will yield useful results. This is work 
for the psychologist, but the psychologist who undertakes it 
must be prepared to learn much of the technique of industry. 

Perhaps the greatest service which psychology can offer 
at present is in the study of fatigue. It has been successfully 
shown that accidents increase with fatigue, that the quality 
of work deteriorates and that excessive fatigue may produce 
serious individual and social problems. The whole case for 
the six hour day rests on the effect which the shortening of 
the working day will have upon fatigue and the efficiency of 
work. As in the oft-cited case of the Gilbreth frame for 
bricklayers, fatigue may be cut down by careful planning 
and the elimination of useless movements. Up to the present 
the industrial engineer has done most in this field, but the 
stage has now been reached, according to the British Report 
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on Industrial Fatigue, when it is necessary to consider 
whether movements which are mechanically wasteful are not 
actually efficient in that they assist recovery from fatigue. 
This can only be decided when the psychologist has set himself 
to the experimental task of measuring fatigue and analysing 
specific causes. In this field we are as yet in the dark. 

It is perhaps in questions relating to labour that the older 
psychology has led us furthest astray. The wage system is 
based on the assumption of a calculating self-interested 
workman whose aims are not of a very high order. If a very 
large number is taken this view is substantially correct but it 
is of little value for dealing with a relatively small working 
force. Modern management finds constant necessity to satisfy 
varying human nature. It is this which calls forth books 
inaccurately named The Human Side of Labour, and so forth. 
The plea is for a wider and truer psychology which admits 
the facts of an inherited basis of human nature which must 
find expression if mental health is to be retained. The essen- 
tial fact is that if industry is to occupy most of the waking 
hours of men it must satisfy the impulses of their nature and 
if industry cannot satisfy these it must grant sufficient leisure 
in which the worker can find compensation for the restricted 
mental environment of the factory. The psychologist who has 
also a grounding in economics may well apply himself to the 
problem of whether a system of organization such as is put 
forward by the exponents of scientific management which has 
certain material results to justify its efficiency, is not ineffi- 
cient when a longer view is taken and the development of the 
people engaged in the industry is considered. Without the 
psychologist or some one who may take his place the dispute 
between the Taylor system and the Trade Union can never 
be satisfactorily settled. 

Though the phrase is vague, the place of the creative 
impulse in industry is the most interesting point at which 
psychology and economics touch. It is generally accepted that 
whether it be termed the creative impulse, or, with Taussig, 
the instinct of contrivance, or with Veblen the instinct of 
workmanship, there is a basic tendency for our natures to 
express themselves in some creative art. The best work is 
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done under this impulse but the bulk of the world’s work is 
harnessed to the motive of self interest. There may be some 
question whether there is a separate instinct of contriv- 
ance, whether the pleasure which a man has in the possession 
of a watch which varies a second a week, though he has no 
real use for so accurate a time-piece, is not also part of some 
wider aspect of human nature. However that may be, there 
is no doubt of the better quality of work done under the 
creative impulse and of the educative effect which such work 
has on the worker. Where work is done purely for the re- 
muneration received, on the other hand, the quality is lower 
and the educational effect is bad. Socialists have long held 
out the lure that under a system of organization which did 
not put profit in the forefront, the world’s work might all be 
done under the same stimulus as has produced the master- 
pieces of art and literature. It is, of course, Utopian to think 
that in any sudden change of organization the creative im- 
pulse would provide sufficient stimulus for the performance 
of the arduous work of modern industry. It will always 
be sufficient for the masterpieces but less often for the 
hack-work of the world. Recent experience, however, 
with wide-spread restriction of output has made clear 
that the wage incentive is not enough, that there must 
be some further incentive, some interest in or control over 
the work if the maximum efficiency is to be attained. It is 
this problem more than any other which has. brought so much 
attention to personnel administration in industry and to that 
new study psychology is giving its share. 

From a wider point of view the creative impulse has an 
equal importance in respect to workers in managerial pos- 
itions. As Taussig has pointed out, even in the accumulation 
of dollars the instinct of contrivance plays a large part. 
Business is to some extent a game and the score is counted in 
dollars. Not the profit but the success which the profit stands 
for is in many cases the incentive to life-long activity. There 
seems some truth in the socialist’s claim that we have bound 
together accumulation and business success when they need 
not have so been bound. Few will deny that the unequal 
division of wealth which has followed is to be regretted. Once, 
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however, profit making is the customary standard of economic 
success, it is a slow process to substitute another standard. 
It requires a mental conversion. To effect this is perhaps 
the widest task of the collegiate schools of business. When 
the science of business has been developed, when scientific 
standards of economic effectiveness are established as they 
are in the process of being established, when, in short, business 
is professionalized, as medicine has been professionalized, 
profit and executive success will no longer be correlated. 
Inequality of wealth will, of course, not disappear, but some- 
thing of the money-making age, ‘the acquisitive society’, will 
pass from us. 
W. A. MACKINTOSH. 
Department of Economics, 
Queen’s University. 
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THREE SONNETS 


PSYCHE. 


June’s pleasure-queen has fallen into woe, 
And, though aloft the careless birds may sing, 
Yet she must cease from her glad wandering, 
Nor can again the airy spaces know. 


She is alone. All heavily and slow 
She beats about the grass on broken wing, 
Outdistanced soon by any creeping thing 
That never dared in Heaven’s path to go. 


O shame! that this poor fairy-bug should fall. ~ 
She was not formed to languish on the ground, 
To soil her rainbow tints with miry stain. 
She suffers most because she hears the call 
Of dancing breezes and the joy she found 
In their pure region measures now her pain. 


ANG 


PHANTOMS. 


The lights have faded from the dancing hall, 

The throng departed and a silent street 

Is stirred by murmurs, sounds of hastening feet 
And ghostly voices rising thin and small. 


The cold air carries flakes of snow which fall 

On tingling cheeks where, ever as they meet 

With maiden’s breath, they melt in dimples sweet 
Like phantom kisses lost beyond recall. 


But some poor woman will awake to tears, 
And fond remembrance of her brief romance 
Will banish sleep until the dawn is gray. 
It thrills her yet to think of other years, 
Of her dear lover who was fain to dance, 
And how he trod Death’s measure far away. 


THE HARVEST. 


T stood, last night, beside a man in pain 
And watched Life’s flame diminish; sinking low, 
Or flaring, one brief instant, mid his slow 
Remorseful sobs for time he wished to gain. 


Then the gray shadow crept across, and vain 
To stem it was the oil lamp’s ruddy glow. 
—Burnt out, burnt out to ashes. Winds may blow 
Up other fires nor kindle him again. 


They closed the mouth and shut the staring eyes, 

But I went out to wait while summer dawn 
Unveiled a beauty that he could not see. 

—Beauty he loved and mocked and so he dies, 
Turned to a corpse with cold face pinched and drawn; 

A grinning thing; the mask of tragedy. 


RR. W. CUMBERLAND. 


AD SODALES. 


Swallows fleeting southward fly; 
Summer, come and gone, good-bye. 
Green grows russet, roses die, 

Et flaveseunt floralia. 


Dwines away the waning year. 

Love hath winged it, life is drear; 

Shadows lengthen, night draws near, 
Et transeunt mortalia. 


Of the morrow needs must think ? 
Flavesecant floralia. 

Here to-day, let’s eat and drink; 
Transeant mortalia. 
Procul, profani, procul hinc... . 

(Sequuntur Bacchanalia). 


dents: 
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N his recent work entitled My Discovery of England Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leacock, under the cloak of humour, has 
some very profound things to say about University Education 
in North America. In a chapter devoted to Oxford he makes 
a searching comparison of the Oxford system of education 
with that of the Arts Faculties of Universities in North 
America. Commenting particularly on the subjects of study, 
he says: ‘To anyone accustomed to the best models of a Uni- 
versity curriculum as it flourishes in the United States and 
Canada, the programme of studies is frankly quite laughable. 
There is less Applied Science in the place than would be found 
with us in a Theological College . . . one searches in vain in 
the Oxford curriculum for any adequate recognition of the 
higher and more cultured studies. Strange though it may 
seem to us on this side of the Atlantic there are no courses at 
Oxford in Housekeeping or in Salesmanship or on the influ- 
ences of the Press.’ After an equally trenchant criticism of 
certain other aspects of our Universities on this continent he 
sums up as follows: ‘In my own opinion... this system 
contains in itself the seeds of destruction... It circumscribes 
that latitude of mind which is the real spirit of learning. If 
we persist in it we shall presently find that true learning will 
fly away from our Universities and will take rest wherever 
some individual and enquiring mind can mark out its path for 
itself.’ 

Let us not disregard these words on the ground that they 
are the mere ‘jeux d’esprit’ of a humorist. Humorous they 
are,but the humour is the humour of Aristophanes or of Swift, 
and it is only the dullest who will fail to find in them a serious 
warning that in the writer’s opinion the Arts students in.our 
Universities are in danger of dissipating their energy on 
many studies, some of questionable value, and of failing 
utterly to acquire what it is the real business of the University 
to impart. } 

Side by side with these words of Mr. Leacock, let me put 
the comment recently made by a friend of mine, not a Univer- 
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sity man but having what Mr. Leacock would describe as an 
‘individual and enquiring mind.’ He has an interest in 
artistic and literary things ‘unspoiled’ by any University 
(although by the way he regrets not being a University man) 
and he remarked to me recently that it was a surprise and 
disappointment to him to find that of all his many friends 
among University Arts graduates he had scarcely met one 
with a real interest in Art or Literature. Or again, compare 
the remark made to me by another friend who recently sat 
on acommittee of selection which had to choose from a number 
of candidates for a scholarship. These candidates were 
presumably among the most promising men in the Arts 
Faculties of their respective Universities; but his comment 
was that out of well on to twenty who applied there was only 
one who showed any interest in intellectual things for their 
own sake. 

If these criticisms of the intellectual status of the Arts 
students of our Universities are well founded we are faced 
with the fact that, broadly speaking, the Arts Faculties of 
our Universities fail to a great extent to instil into their 
students any real love of intellectual things for their own sake. 
For my own part I am inclined to think that not only are they 
just, but that they indicate a tendency which is progressive. 
I believe that during my own day at the University there was 
less disinterested love of intellectual things than there had 
been ten years earlier and that there is less now than there 
was in my day twenty years ago. 

Nor is it perhaps surprising that this should be 
So. Canada is a poor country — that is to say 
though rich in natural resources there is little accumulated 
wealth. We have as a result few people who have the means, 
even if they have the inclination, to pursue intellectual things 
for their own sake. Moreover, we have lost the simplicity 
which often enables frugal people like the Scotch, or our own 
preceding generation, to produce in austere and cramped sur- 
roundings very high intellectual development. The rapid 
material progress which has been going on has engrossed our 
most active brains in material things without our having had 
time as yet to produce sufficient wealth to provide a class 
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which may develop the cultivation of mind which comes from 
leisure and wealth and which we see in older countries. 

In the Universities the same tendency has been at work. 
There has been a feeling that they should keep in touch with 
as many departments as possible in the life of the State. ‘Will 
they not humanize all they touch?’ so the argument runs, ‘and 
will they not in turn be kept closer to reality and serve the 
community better by being in close touch with the material 
needs of the moment?’ Any who have held the contrary view 
have been in a minority and have scarcely been able to make 
themselves heard. As a result the centre of gravity for twenty 
years has been shifting from the liberal to what I may call 
the vocational studies. This is true within the University as 
a whole and also within the Arts Faculty itself. In the Uni- 
versity the relative importance of the schools of Medicine, 
Applied Science in its various branches, Agriculture, Dent- 
istry, etc., have enormously increased with a corresponding 
decrease in the importance of the Arts Faculty; and in the 
Arts Faculty itself the study of the ancient Classics, of Liter- 
ature and Philosophy has decreased in importance, giving 
ground to their old rivals, Economics, History and Modern 
Languages, and also to new aspirants, such as Commerce and 
Finance, Accounting, Transportation and the like. 

‘Well, and what of it?’ the answer may be made. ‘Sup- 
pose all this to be true, what does it come to? The sum total 
of your criticism is that the Universities are failing to de- 
velop a disinterested love of intellectual things; but after all 
Universities are teaching other more practical things of much 
more importance, especially in a new country, and these more 
than compensate for the defects which you allege, even sup- 
posing them to exist.’ To this my answer is two-fold. In the 
first place even if I believed that the Arts Faculty by depart- 
ing from its traditional aim could become more practical I 
would still maintain that it should not depart but should 
continue its proper course, which is the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake, regardless of the ‘practical’ results. How- 
ever, for my part I do not believe we are faced with any such 
choice. I believe that it is extremely doubtful whether by 
departing from what has been considered the true task of the 
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Liberal College, our Arts Faculties, which are the modern 
Liberal Colleges, do produce men of as true practical value 
in the long run as they would do by a real Arts training. Let 
me try to outline what I think this training should achieve. 
The function of the Arts Faculty has been so admirably 
stated in a book entitled The Liberal College by Alexander 
Meiklejohn, President of Amherst College, Mass., that I cannot 
do better than quote his words. ‘The Liberal College,’ he says, | 
‘would learn and teach what can be known about a man’s 
moral experience, our common speech, our social relations, 
our political institutions, our religious aspirations and beliefs, 
the world of nature which surrounds and molds us, our intel- 
lectual and aesthetic strivings and yearnings—all these, the 
human things that all men share, the liberal school attempts 
to understand, believing that if they are understood men can 
live them better than they would live them by mere oon 
and blind custom.’ 


It must quite frankly recognize its limits and remain 
within them. ‘The Liberal College does not pretend to give 
all the kinds of teaching which a young man of college age 
may profitably receive; it does not even claim to give all the 
kinds of intellectual training which are worth giving. It is 
committed to intellectual training of the liberal type whatever 
that may mean, and to that mission it must be faithful.’ 

The distinction between the aim of Vocational and Liberal 
education is well brought out in the following passage: ‘If 
an undergraduate should take away from his studies of Chem- 
istry, Biology and Psychology only those parts which have 
immediate practical application in the field of medicine, the 
College teachers would feel that they had failed to give to the 
boy the kind of instruction demanded of a college... In re- 
sponse then to demands for technical and professional train- 
ing, our college teachers tell us that such training may be 
obtained in other schools; it is not to be had in a college of 
liberal culture.’ 

That Dr. Meiklejohn nevertheless regarded the work of 
the Liberal College as in the truest sense practical appears in 
such statements as these: ‘We must show that the college is 
intellectual, not as opposed to practical interests and purposes, 
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but as opposed to unpractical and unwise methods of work. 
The issue is not between practical and intellectual aims but 
between the immediate and remote aim, between the hasty and 
the measured procedure, between the demand for results at 
once and the willingness to wait for the best results. The 
intellectual road to success is longer and more roundabout 
than any other but those who are strong and willing for the 
climbing are brought to higher levels of achievement than 
they could possibly have attained had they gone straight for- 
ward in the pathway of quick returns. If this were not true 
the Liberal College would have no proper place in our life 
at all.’ 

From these passages it is clear that if we follow Dr. 
Meiklejohn we will not confine the scope of the Arts Faculty 
within any narrow limits. In his college there would be found 
not only Literature, the Arts, Philosophy, and Theology, but 
on equal terms Economics, Politics and the Natural Sciences. 
In a word no field of knowledge would be foreign to it. The 
distinctive thing about the Arts Faculty will be the attitude 
in which it approaches the subjects it would teach. Teachers 
and learners will be concerned with principles, with univer- 
sals; they will seek knowledge for its own sake. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to say what subjects may come within its 
proper scope. To quote Dr. Meiklejohn again: ‘In the teach- 
ing of Engineering, Medicine or Law we are or may be beyond 
the realm of mere skill and within the realm of ideas and 
principles.’ What we have to avoid is the attitude of the Voc- 
ational School where ‘the selection and the relating of these 
ideas is dominated by an immediate practical interest which 
cuts them off from the intellectual point of view of the 
scholar.’ Thus for example the Arts Faculty will, of course, 
teach the laws of economics which underlie all the dealings of 
men with each other, but not the details of any particular 
business, save in so far as they throw light on general prin- 
ciples. Similarly it will teach Law or Science in their broad 
aspects but without seeking to impart the specialized skill 
required by the practitioner. 

But it may be said: ‘Even if you are right, it simply means 
that the main business of the Arts Faculty is as you say, and 
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even so surely it cannot do any harm to have Vocational in- 
struction given in the Arts Faculty along with pure Arts 
subjects.’ To this my answer unhesitatingly is: ‘Yes; it does 
harm to an Arts Faculty to have Vocational studies taught 
therein.’ I will go further and say that it does harm to an 
Arts Faculty to have an infusion of students taking an Arts 
course combined with some other course. It is always difficult, 
and especially in a new country where materialistic views are 
so strong, for any real intellectual enthusiasm to flourish in 
close proximity to the Vocational or craftsman spirit. The 
Vocational student manifestly is regarding his studies not as 
an end in themselves, which is the only proper student’s spirit, 
but as a means to an end. He is interested in his studies not 
for themselves, but for the material results which he hopes 
they will bring. He can hardly have, unless he is a very 
exceptional man, any disinterested enthusiasm for them. 
Furthermore, the presence in the Arts Faculty of this spirit 
will almost inevitably tend to give an air of unreality to the 
Arts subjects. I may-perhaps be allowed to cite my own 
experience. Looking back on my Arts course I realize that I 
missed in a large measure the things which one goes to an 
Arts College to get. For this I no doubt am much to blame, 
but I think I am justified in blaming too the atmosphere. It 
was such that I actually felt a little ashamed of learning Latin 
and Greek; and I realize that I had a feeling that these 
studies were not my real business, that they were a sort of 
temporary concession to certain principles of education on 
which I had been brought up, but which when I became a 
man I would put away with other childish things. So many 
of my friends were in Arts just on the wing so to speak. They 
were but strangers there; the Medical or Practical Science 
Schools were their real home. And they so obviously regarded 
what I was doing as a sort of amiable eccentricity. I fear that 
unconsciously I more than half accepted their point of view. 
It is so easy for the aggressively practical student to make the 
student who is pursuing purely intellectual things feel that he 
is a dreamer, unpractical, almost unmanly to spend his time 
at Latin or Greek or Philosophy. These are considered 
scarcely manly occupations by the ‘he-man’; and while we 
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should not seek permanently to cloister our virtues or our 
intellectual enthusiasms, surely opportunity should be given 
for the cherishing in congenial surroundings of the purely 
intellectual enthusiasm which is the finest fruit of the human 
spirit and which at present is sadly to seek in our colleges. 

Unless we can create this opportunity I think, in Mr. 
Leacock’s words, we shall presently find ‘that true learning 
will fly away from our Universities and will take rest wher- 
ever some individual and enquiring mind can mark out its 
path for itself.’ Indeed, I think if we will open our eyes to 
the light we can see that the process has already begun. If 
we could take a census of the ‘individual and enquiring minds’ 
among us I would hazard a guess that the number who have 
never been at a University would surprise us. 

I have tried to suggest what I think the main business of 
the Arts Faculty is, and to indicate how in my opinion it is 
hampered in carrying out its task by the presence of the 
Vocational spirit. I have not attempted, nor shall I, to say 
that this or that subject should not be taught, but have con- 
tented myself by referring to certain general principles. I 
come now to consider briefly the argument that the Arts 
Faculty unless supplemented by a mixture of the Vocational 
spirit will be unpractical. I believe this to be a fallacy and 
that even if forced to submit to the most materialistic stand- 
ards, the Liberal education will not be found wanting; that 
in Dr. Meiklejohn’s words ‘the issue is not between practical 
and intellectual aims, but between the immediate and the 
remote aim, between the hasty and the measured procedure, 
between the demand for results at once and the willingness 
to wait for the best results.’ 

I had a talk the other day on this subject with one of the 
chief executives of a large mercantile house, himself a man 
with a liberal education. He was quite clear that so far as 
his business was concerned the type of man he wanted for 
important posts was the man who had been taught to exercise 
his mind on principles, not the man of mere vocational train- 
ing. The latter would, he thought, probably find it easier to 
obtain, without delay, a comparatively junior position, but 
would be less likely to rise from it than the man with a 
thoroughly trained mind. 
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The same point of view is expressed in a report made by 
a committee appointed to inquire into the position of classics 
in the educational system of the United Kingdom. Though 
the reference here is to classics, the same reasoning mutatis 
mutandis applies to the whole Arts training. 

‘There is a widespread belief that success in business 
depends on technical knowledge. It is thought that because 
an engineer in the full practice of his profession must know 
all about mechanics, a banker about the money market, a clerk 
about bookkeeping, that knowledge of other subjects con- 
tributes but little to their success. Technical knowledge is, 
of course, necessary, and in some professions, like Engineer- 
ing, it can only be acquired by comparatively early applica- 
tion. We have, however, the unanimous testimony of wit- 
nesses occupying high positions in the world of commerce 
that these qualifications will in themselves carry a man only 
a very short way. In the higher branches of industry and 
commerce what is demanded is character, breadth of view, 
judgement, grasp of principle, and the power of clear thinking 
and clear expression. Modern business is a matter of immense 
complexity, and success in it depends largely on a man’s 
power of dealing with his fellow-men, whether as colleagues, 
competitors or employees. In particular the business man is 
called upon every day, after having clearly thought out a 
problem, to express himself in speech or writing in terms of 
unmistakable lucidity; the lack of this power has led in 
innumerable cases to difficulty and friction or to actual fail- 


‘Our witnesses testified to the value of the classical ele- 
ment in education in developing within the limits of a single 
branch of study the habit of clear thinking and lucid state- 
ment, the sense of perspective and discrimination, the faculty 
of sustained concentration, the combination of observation 
and judgement, and the power of initiative which are invalu- 
able in business. We are also much struck by the argument 
of the importance to a business man of a sympathetic imagina- 
tion and of the power to appreciate the point of view of those 
whose interests are different from or even antagonistic to his 
own.’ 


It is interesting and instructive in this connexion to note 
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that in France, which twenty years ago radically reformed its 
educational system by making it more directly utilitarian, 
there is a strong reaction now in favour of retracing their 
steps and restoring the more liberal education which they 
formerly had. The Minister of Public Instruction, as a result 
of the experience he has had with Vocational education, thus 
describes what he considers to be the true aim of secondary 
education: ‘To educate without any immediately utilitarian 
preoccupation young people who in whatever direction they 
later specialize will distinguish themselves by their faculty of 
interesting themselves in and of easily adapting themselves to 
the various creations of man’s genius or man’s industry.” 

After all even if ‘assets’ are what we seek as a result of 
our University course, can there be any greater asset than a 
well-trained mind capable of rapid sustained and intense intel- 
lectual effort on any problem which is presented to it? 

And so my conclusion is that we have done ill to allow 
the Vocational spirit to enter the Arts Faculty and that we 
shall do well to eradicate it as speedily as may be. In saying 
this I have no visionary idea that this can be done in a hurry; 
but we are dealing with institutions which are permanent, and 
where movements may be given time to work themselves out 
slowly. And I cannot leave the subject without pointing out 
that I have history on my side. For I conceive it to be an 
indisputable fact that this Liberal education is the training 
which in all ages has been accepted as that from which the 
highest development of the human mind comes. and that 
wherever we find a Statesman, a Churchman, a Scholar or 
Man of Affairs of real eminence we shall find that either in 
the University or in his own study he has passed many of his 
best hours in the pursuits which are the business of the Arts 
College at its best, that he has taken ‘the intellectual road to 
success’ notwithstanding that it is ‘longer and more round- 
about than any other’ that he has been ‘willing for the climb- 
ing’ and so has been ‘brought to higher levels of achievement’ 
than if he had gone ‘straight forward in the pathway of quick 
returns.’ J. M. MACDONNELL. 


1By the side of this we may quote the reported words of a premier 
about his Provincial University: ‘a great many of the students were there 
for luxury purposes, as they did not intend to use the instruction received 
in their daily life after graduation.’ 
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UBLIC interest in educational questions grows apace. For 
long, Canada was too complacent concerning her 
educational system. With the adoption of the Ontario public 
school system and its spread to the other provinces and with 
the importation of the University on the Scottish model, the 
Canadian public as a whole ceased to give serious thought to 
broad questions of policy and organization. Occasional tinker- 
ing there has been, of course, and a certain evolution in keep- 
ing with the drift of the times. But until recently any com- 
prehensive appraisal of results or any radical examination of 
fundamentals has been lacking. The overhauling of our system 
of secondary education by an Ontario Committee in the last 
two years is a significant indication of the new spirit. The 
public school system now seems due for a similar heart- 
searching. The University will not escape, as it has not 
escaped in other countries. The admirable reports of 
the Committees on the teaching of Classics, Modern 
Languages, English and Science are symptomatic of 
the thinking going on in England. In the United 
States the great ferment which has been stirring Univer- 
sity circles is evidenced by numerous radical changes 
in University curricula and by the appearance of such publica- 
tions as The Education of Henry Adams, the Supplement of 
the New Republic on The Revision of the Curriculum, and The 
Iniberal College by Alexander Meiklejohn, President of 
Amherst College (a College which, by the way, would alone be 
sufficient to justify the retention of the small college as a labor- 
atory for educational experiment). In Canada a beginning 
has been made in the report of the Ontario Royal Commission 
on University Finances. So far only the externals have been 
touched, but an interest in the fundamentals is apparent. The 
preceding article in this issue is, therefore, welcomed as a 
forceful contribution to the discussion of one phase of Univers- 
ity policy which much needs public discussion. It is especially 
welcome because of the man from whose pen it comes. Reared 
in one of the too few Canadian families in which the growing 
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boy is brought into early and intimate contact with Greek and 
Latin, trained at Queen’s and Oxford according to the best 
traditions of the old Classics course, and now rising very 
rapidly in the world of business, Mr. Macdonnell has a right 
to argue for, is indeed himself an argument for, the type of 
business training which he champions. His contribution is, 
therefore, doubly welcome; yet I find the argument 
unconvincing. 

The argument is a three-fold one. He endeavours to show 
that our Canadian Universities do not awaken an interest in 
intellectual things and that in the performance of this, their 
true function, they have become progressively less efficient in 
recent years; he traces this deterioration to the infection of a 
narrow vocational spirit, and more particularly to the intro- 
duction of Commerce Courses into the Faculties of Arts; and 
he finds it easy to advocate the complete eradication of the 
last-named cause of trouble because after all a liberal Arts 
training seems to him the best preparation for a business 
career. 

That part of the indictment of our Canadian Universities 
' which is necessary for his argument does not appear to be well- 
founded. The character of their product has been and still is 
subject to serious criticism, as we shall admit, but if Mr. 
Macdonnell’s diagnosis and remedy are to stand, not only an 
inferior product but a progressively inferior product must 
be shown. One cannot indict a University system on a friend’s 
chance acquaintanceship with University graduates. The 
experience of the Committee entrusted with the selection of 
Rhodes Scholars is a reflection not on University graduates as 
a class but on University graduates who apply for the Rhodes 
scholarship. Few men acquainted with the facts would admit 
that Rhodes scholarship candidates, outside of a few brilliant 
exceptions, have been typical in recent years of the “most 
promising” of our University graduates. In Professor Lea- 
cock’s satire there is as usual a core of fundamental truth. 
He would, however, be the first to admit that he was here 
putting into a practice a bit of advice which he gave to my 
freshman year: ‘Close one eye, look out upon the world and 
state what you see as if it were the whole truth.’ The courses 
which he criticizes are not typical of the ‘best models’ of 
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University curricula in Canada. But the important point is 
that his real argument is not based on a comparison of Uni- 
versity curricula; his fundamental criticism of American 
Universities is that they exemplify ‘the convoy system of edu- 
cation’, and his eulogy of Oxford is based not on the values 
which come from the class-room, but on those which are de- 
veloped in the Junior Common Room, the Hall and the College. 
Moreover, his able criticism of co-education is based on a 
frank acceptance of the vocational principle in education. 

In any case, no evidence has been submitted to show that 
the work of Canadian Colleges has been getting worse. My 
own experience is to the contrary. I can speak intimately of 
conditions only in one University and only for a period of fif- 
teen or sixteen years. But I imagine that what is true of 
Queen’s is true in essentials of other Canadian Universities. 
In the last fifteen years, and especially in the three or four 
years since the war,there has been to my mind an unquestioned 
improvement. If we pierce beneath certain superficial indica- 
tions and make sufficient allowance for shifts in individual 
departments, and for our natural tendency to idealize the 
time when we ourselves strutted across the stage of student 
life we will find, I think, that to-day the lamp of true scholar- 
ship burns just as brightly and that at least as many students 
develop the ‘enquiring mind’ and find beauty and inspiration 
in the artistic manifestations of the human spirit. Such things 
can scarcely be measured by any quantitative standards, 
but there are certain indices which are ordinarily considered 
to have some value. For instance, the standards required in 
class and essay work and at examinations seem to me to show 
on the whole a decided stiffening. Changes have taken place 
in the organization of the curriculum designed to rescue 
students from the dangers of a random election of courses 
and to give the Faculty a greater responsibility for the range 
and quality of their studies; in spite of Professor Leacock’s 
preference for the haphazard and the vague, these changes 
seem to me to make it more likely that the ordinary student 
will get that vision of the unity of knowledge which the liberal 
college aims to give. The seminar or class discussion group 
has to a large extent taken the place of, or been brought in as 
a supplement to, the formal lecture. The best lecturer may 
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incite the admiration of his students by the range and pro- 
fundity of his thought or the beauty of his language or the 
masterly arrangement of his ideas, but in actual practice the 
lecture system fails because while the professor’s mind is, or 
may be, active, it is the student’s arm, not his mind, which is 
active. The moving finger writes, yes, writes “with such 
nervous speed, lest a word be missed, that the chief result of 
the professor’s lecture is not intellectual activity, but a more 
or less violent form of gymnastics in the college corridors. 
However, all the professor’s ideas, yea even his very words, 
are down in a loose-leaf notebook where they remain in cold 
storage until it comes time to cram them and return them 
unabused to the source from which they came. How often 
have I heard the merits of the new professor discussed by 
students and how often the question settled in his favour by 
the ‘splendid set of notes one gets from him!’ Splendid for 
examination purposes! The class discussion system has its 
own dangers, but at least it is based on the Socratic idea and is 
definitely directed to the development of the active and 
enquiring mind. Its superiority in practice cannot, I think, 
be seriously questioned.* A more important criterion of pro- 
gress is the use made of the library, the extent to which the 
student is brought into contact with the treasure-house of the 
world’s best in thought and feeling. I believe I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that the present-day Queen’s student does 
two or three times as much assigned reading as he did when I 
was a student, and at least as much and probably a little more 
voluntary reading. Too frequently the assigned reading may 
not be great literature and too frequently, even though great 
literature, it may not appear such to the student simply 
because it is compulsory, but in this respect 1923 is not worse 
than 1910 or as bad as 1915. More important, the practice of 
‘browsing’ in the library, while not one of the major college 
sports, is just as popular as it ever was. Indeed may it not be 
recorded as a considerable advance that such a practice is no 
longer against library law? When I was in college it was 
distinctly ‘against the fashion’ to study. The man who made 

*For instance, I think it not unfair to say that in my day we got 
from the University mainly a set of admirable opinions about the world’s 
masterpieces, whereas to-day the student has a much better chance of 


getting to know the masterpieces themselves and of forming his own 
opinions about them. 
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even an attempt at serious study was called a ‘crammer.’ We 
boasted of the small amount of reading which it had been 
necessary for us to do to ‘get off a class.’ Not a little ‘surrepti- 
tious’ study was done by the man who wanted to stand well up 
in the examination lists and by the earnest mediocre man for 
whom the respectable minimum of study was not sufficient. I 
see to-day sufficient lack of serious study, but I do not see 
that a cult is made of it. Finally, may we not say that, in 
spite of the spirit of jazz which has invaded the college after 
conquering the outside world, the manifestations of mental 
activity outside the classroom show student life to be just as 
healthy as it ever was. May we not be fundamentally optimis- 
tic when we contemplate the dramatic activities of Canadian 
students, the spread and substantial success of the Little 
Theatre movement in our Universities, the greater opportuni- 
ties offered and taken advantage of in musical and artistic 
appreciation, the activity of debating and all the other student 
clubs interested in the discussion of political, economic and 
literary problems, and the recent creative efforts of Canadian 
students in prose and poetry? To take a single and perhaps a 
strange instance is not the appearance of The Goblin— 
Canada’s only admittedly humorous paper and a not unworthy 
one—is not The Goblin, organized by three or four students 
and financed on a shoestring, symptomatic of health and 
growth rather than of decline? 

What I have said has been based on personal knowledge 
of a recent period. I have discussed my point of view with 
four or five of my colleagues and find substantial agreement. 
The criticism may be made that the heroic days are farther 
back. Perhaps so, but such printed evidence as we can find 
does not substantiate this view. We need not go to Mark 
Pattison and others to picture the Oxford of an earlier day. 
American Universities will provide sufficient evidence. Pro- 
fessor Tatlock, after a study of the biographies of some thirty- 
five prominent Americans who attended University a genera- 
tion or so ago, concludes that there ‘can simply be no compari- 
son between the general mental stimulus offered by. the college 
courses, and personally by the professors, then and now.’ ‘E. 
EK. Hale (at Harvard, 1835-39), found that little was done by 
the professors except to set tasks and to hear them, and was 
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not impressed by Longfellow’s lectures on German poetry. 
Hoar (at Harvard from 1842) found the instruction of little 
value, and grammatical study of classical authors not con- 
ducive to understanding or love of the classics. Charles Eliot 
Norton (at Harvard from 1842) felt that the system at college 
wasted opportunities ....... Roosevelt (1876-80) did 
not find the kind of teaching he wouid have profited from, 
especially in economics.’ We have also the profound criticism 
by Henry Adams of the system under which he was educated. 
A student at Harvard from 1854-58, he has this to say of his 
Alma Mater: 


‘For generation after generation, Adamses and Brookses and 
Boylstons and Gorhams had gone to Harvard College, and although none 
of them, as far as known, had ever done any good there, or thought 
himself the better for it, custom, social ties, convenience, and, above all, 
economy kept each generation in the track. Any other education would 
have required a serious effort, but no one took Harvard College seri- 
ously. All went there because their friends went there, and the College 
was their ideal of social self-respect .......... Sometimes in after 
life, Adams debated whether in fact it had not ruined him and most of 
his companions, but disappointment apart, Harvard College was prob- 
ably less hurtful than any other University then in existence. It taught 
little, and that little ill, but it left the mind open, free from bias, ignor- 
ant of facts, but docile. The graduate had few strong prejudices. He 
knew little, but his mind remained supple, ready to receive knowledge 
Mech Ne ae ake Beyond two or three Greek plays, the student got noth- 
ing from the ancient languages. Beyond some incoherent theories of 
free trade and protection, he got little from Political Economy.’ 


Canadian biographical literature contains only the most 
conventional references to the character and value of Univers-_ 
ity education, and such University histories as we have seem 
to confine themselves to discussions of the financial difficulties 
of the early days, to glowing accounts of recent progress in 
the size of the endowment and in the number of buildings and 
of students, and to sympathetic interpretations of the work 
of an outstanding Principal or Professor. Giants there have 
been at times undoubtedly, but the giants are not all dead— 
though they may not stand out so prominently from the higher 
level of the mass. Golden eras there have been in the history 
of individual Universities and individual departments, but for 
Universities as a whole there is no evidence of any general 
or progressive deterioration. The University of to-day will 
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stand comparison with the University of 1910 or of 1890 or 
of 1860. 

This conclusion is not the result of any smug complacency. 
All is not well with Israel. Most of us realize this only too 
well and criticism of the University is one of our favorite 
pastimes. Yet such criticism is not based on the mistaken 
assumption that the University is any less efficient in its 
appointed field than modern business or modern government or 
any of our current social institutions or the University of a 
generation ago. The standard which we use for comparison 
is what the University ought to be, what we would like it to be, 
and, tried by this standard, the modern University, like its 
predecessors and most of its students, would receive not much 
more than a bare pass. It is, however, the loftiness of the ideal 
which the Universities have rightly set before them which 
makes their actual performance look so small. 

For my present purpose it is not necessary to elaborate 
my own criticism of the work of our Canadian Universities. 
It is not even possible to indicate what seem to me to be the 
more important of the causes of their failure to reach their 
ideal. Mr. Macdonnell’s diagnosis finds the cause of trouble to 
lie in an infection of a narrow vocational spirit. As his 
remedy consists in the elimination of Commerce Courses from 
the Arts Faculty, it seems fair to infer that he believes the 
Commerce Courses to be largely responsible. This can scarcely 
be a correct interpretation. Commerce Courses in Canada are 
only a development of the last three or four years and in many 
Universities are just now being planned or organized. They 
cannot be blamed for a defect in University life in regard to 
which there has undoubtedly been real and substantial 
improvement during the period since their inauguration. 
Surely, too, the exclusion of Commerce subjects and Commerce 
students from the Arts Faculty is scarcely an heroic way of 
solving an important problem. One is reminded of a recent 
proposal to house theological students in a separate dormitory 
in order to protect them from the moral and mental tempta- 
tions to which the ordinary University student is subject. The 
theological student who must be sheltered during his College 
course will scarcely make the pastor, much less the community 
leader, whom modern conditions demand. May we not also 
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say that ‘the student who is pursuing purely intellectual 
things’ is made of sterner stuff than seems to be implied in 
this proposal to cloister his intellectual enthusiasm? If the 
value of a liberal Arts training is as real and practical as is 
claimed, may we not expect it to stand upon its own feet? In 
any case no mere change in the location of classes upon the 
campus would have any material effect, and, even if Mr. 
Macdonnell would go to the extreme of doing away with Com- 
merce Courses altogether, he would find his problem unsolved. 
The schools of Applied Science, of Medicine and of Law would 
still remain, making it difficult, as in his day, for real intel- 
lectual enthusiasm to flourish. Indeed there would be a source 
of infection nearer home. For let us not forget the extent to 
which the Liberal Arts College in Canada is itself a vocational 
school for teachers, just as Oxford in a very real sense has in 
the past been the vocational school of a select class for public 
life. In the past a very large proportion of our students have 
looked upon their Arts degree simply as the key to a teaching 
position in one of our High Schools or Collegiate Institutes. 
With them the craftsman spirit and the immediate aim have 
been just as pronounced as with the engineering or medical 
student. If this narrow vocational spirit can be destroyed 
only by the elimination of all vocational courses, what will be 
left? Personally, I believe that such a policy of drastic surgery 
will not be effective, at least not except at the price of the 
patient’s life. I believe also that it is possible to find a simpler 
and a more effective remedy. 

The proposal is based on a confusion of terms, on a con- 
fusion between what is narrowly technical and what is in the 
highest sense professional. This has been a problem of educa- 
tion in all ages and in all branches of knowledge. History, 
French literature, Greek roots or any other subject may be 
taught in a narrow technical spirit which will kill all its inspir- 
ational and cultural value, or in a broad, living and humanizing 
way. Our Faculties of Applied Science, as we all know, are 
sometimes criticized because they have tended to develop 
courses that were too highly specialized, courses that would 
make technicians or men with specialized skill, not engineers 
or men with the ability to apply general principles to given 
problems. Commerce Schools are, of course, subject to the 
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same danger. A study of University Courses in Commerce 
on this continent and in England reveals two types. In the 
first type we find a short two or three-year course, consisting 
wholly or almost wholly of highly technical, highly specialized 
subjects such as salesmanship, advertising, lumbering, etc.,. 
and designed to give the specialized skill necessary for a par- 
ticular business or a particular ‘job.’ The second type of 
Commerce Course is 2s far removed from this as a liberal 
Arts Course is from a Medical Course. It is usually a longer 
course based on two to four years’ work in the ordinary Arts 
subjects, and is designed to teach the principles which underlie 
business administration in general and to give the business 
training necessary for any business career. 


The difference between the two types is in part one of 
method and in part one of aim or ideal. While to some extent 
the same ground may be covered, it is covered in an entirely 
different way and for an entirely different purpose. In the 
technical type of school, the courses are primarily descriptive; 
by lecture and drill the student is taught what to do in a given 
position, is given the detailed technique necessary for a par- 
ticular business. In the other type of course, broad mental 
training, not specialized routine knowledge, is the object 
aimed at and hence the development of principles inductively 
from the results of observation, comparison and reflection 
takes the place of the dogmatic presentation of facts. It is 
assumed that practically all the work of a business executive 
can be reduced to the analysis of problems and the making 
of decisions. It is also assumed that in the solution of these 
problems business men are not simply making hit or miss 
guesses, but rather are following, whether consciously or not, 
a science based partly on precedent and custom and partly on 
natural, psychological and economic law. If these assumptions 
are correct a more or less systematic body of principles under- 
lying business activity can be built up by induction, and the 
student can be given a training in the working out of business 
problems that will be a suitable preparation for any career in 
business. The student may be given problems which have 
actually arisen in business and be required to analyse these 
problems, to seek out the relevant facts and discard the irrelev- 
ant, to weigh the factors involved and to report conclusions 
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in writing. In this way the powers of investigation and 
analysis, of clear thinking and clear expression can be devel- 
oped and the student’s judgement and his grasp of principle 
can be tested. Not only that, but while the student is getting 
this highest type of mental training he is getting, not as an 
end in itself but as a by-product, a mastery of the complicated 
facts of business which it would take years to acquire and 
assimilate in any other way. He is also getting a mastery of 
certain of the general tools of business, such as accounting. 
Accounting might be considered in one sense as a technical 
subject, but it is an indispensable tool by which the modern 
business man keeps control of his business, a mastery of it 
can scarcely be secured in any other way than in a competent 
school, and if taught not as a matter of bookkeeping routine, 
but as the science of accounting principles, it may be used to 
contribute effectively to the type of intellectual training which 
is desired. 


That this second type of course is not dominated by ‘the 
immediate aim,’ not characterized by ‘hasty procedure’ or ‘the 
demand for results at once,’ is further evidenced by what comes 
after and what precedes it. The student is actively discour- 
aged from thinking that his Commerce degree is an immedi- 
ate password to business success. The announcement of the 
Commerce Courses at Queen’s may be taken as typical of this 
attitude: ‘In keeping with this policy the student will be dis- 
couraged from thinking that his college training will obviate 
the necessity of a probationary period in his chosen work and 
enable him to begin near or at the top. He will be taught to 
realize that he must enter the organization which employs 
him after graduation as a beginner, learning its practical de- 
tails and its special technique, just like any other beginner, 
and that the chief value of his college training will come, only 
after the initial period of probation, in a more rapid promotion 
from routine work to a position of executive or administrative 
responsibility.’ Again, the Commerce Courses at Queen’s are 
based on two years of work in the ordinary Arts subjects. 
This Arts foundation is required partly in order to enable us to 
maintain the standard of instruction in the Commerce Courses 
at a high level, but more particularly in order to give the 
student the benefit which comes from a varied range of studies. 
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We do not believe that some subjects are necessarily better 
than others from the point of view of intellectual development, 
but simply that they are different. The University graduate 
should have had the benefit of several types of mental discip- 
line; he should have explored several fields of human know- 
ledge and should not be limited in his appreciations to any 
one of the diverse manifestations of the human spirit. But 
the main thing is that he should have gone far enough in at 
least one subject to have tasted the pleasures of intellectual 
life and glimpsed the sublime mystery of the universe, its one- 
ness, the unity of knowledge. For ‘one part of the universe 
yields the same teaching as any other if only it is mastered’ 
and ‘the difference between the great way of taking things and 
the small—between philosophy and gossip—is only the differ- 
ence between realizing the part as a part of a whole and look- 
ing at it in its isolation as if it really stood apart.’ Individual 
students differ greatly in their responses to different subjects 
and teachers differ as widely in their power to call forth these 
responses. Thus, the only teaching that appealed to the 
imagination of Henry Adams was ‘a course of lectures by Louis 
Agassiz in “The Glacial Period and Palaeontology”? which had 
more influence on his curiosity than the rest of the college 
instruction altogether.’ Others have reached the desired goal 
through philosophy or history or economics or chemistry. In 
the past the classics have had an enviable record. In Canada 
to-day unfortunately only a few enter by this gate because, 
perhaps inevitably, the Greek and Latin tongues are not 
taught at a sufficiently early stage in the student’s career and 
when the study is begun in the secondary schools the teaching is 
in most cases lamentably inefficient. The result is that for all 
but an insignificant proportion of our University students who 
study Greek and Latin the drudgery of the present drill in 
linguistics is never lost in the vision of days to come when the 
mastery of the language will be a gateway to the land of 
delight. But other gateways are available and a number of 
them should be taken advantage of in any properly organized 
Commerce Course. At Queen’s we have, as already noted, two 
years’ work in general Arts subjects and two years’ work in 
economics and Commerce subjects. We would like to increase 
the time spent in both these divisions of the work, but feel 
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that in the Canadian situation for the present at least this is 
impracticable. . 

It may be objected that there is no room and no reason for 
a professional course for a business career. There is still to- 
day as with the ancients a certain condescension to business, 
a feeling with many of us that somehow or other it is an 
unworthy or at least an inferior occupation, that it cannot be 
made a profession in the sense that Medicine or Law or Teach- 
ing is a profession. Is there not underlying this prevalent 
feeling a fundamental and a dangerous fallacy? Is there not 
the ring of truth in the following emendation of an extract 
from an address by Justice Holmes of the United States’ 
Supreme Court: 


‘You do not bid me sell my birthright for a mess of pottage; what 
have you said to show that I can reach my own spiritual possibilities 
through such a door as this? How can the laborious study of business 
facts and principles, the greedy watch for customers and practice of 
shopkeepers’ arts, the mannerless conflicts over often sordid interests, 
make out a life? Gentlemen, I admit at once that these questions are 
not futile, that they may prove unanswerable, that they have often 
seemed to me unanswerable. And yet I believe there is an answer. They 
are the same questions that meet you in any form of practical life. Ifa 
man has the soul of Sancho Panza, the world to him will be Sancho 
Panza’s world; but if he has the soul of an idealist, he will make—I do 
not say find—his world ideal. Of course, business is not the place for 
the artist or the poet. Business is the calling of thinkers. But to 
those who believe with me that not the least godlike of man’s activities 
is the large survey of causes, that to know is not less than to feel, I say— 
and I say no longer with any doubt—that a man may live greatly in 
business as well as elsewhere; that there as well as elsewhere his thought 
may find its unity in an infinite perspective; that there as well as else- 
where he may wreak himself upon life, may drink the bitter cup of 
heroism, may wear his heart out after the unattainable. All that life 
offers any man from which to start his thinking or his striving is a fact. 
And if this universe is one universe, if it is so far thinkable that you 
can pass in reason from one part of it to another, it does not matter very 
much what that fact is. For every fact leads to every other by the path 
of the air: Only men do not yet see how, always. And your business as 
thinkers is to make plainer the way from some thing to the whole of 
things; to show the rational connection between your fact and the frame 
of the universe. If your subject is business, the roads are plain to the 
science of man, to political economy, the theory of legislation, ethics, and 
thus by several paths to your final view of life. It would be equally true 
of any subject. The only difference is in the ease of sceing the way.’ 
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To these sentences, which in the original form were ad- 
dressed to lawyers, not to business men, let me add the follow- 
ing unamended passages from the same profound thinker. 

‘If the world is a subject for rational thought it is all of one piece; 
the same laws are found everywhere, and everything is connected with 
everything else; and if this is so, there is nothing pcan and nothing in 
which may not be seen the universal law...... 

‘Until lately the best thing that I was able to think of in favor of 
civilization, apart from blind acceptance of the order of the universe, 
was that it made possible the artist, the poet, the philosopher, and the 
man of science. But I think that is not the greatest thing. Now I 
believe that the greatest thing is a matter that comes directly home to us 
all. When it is said that we are too much occupied with the means of 
living to live, I answer that the chief worth of civilization is just that it 
makes the means of living more complex; that it calls for great and 
combined intellectual efforts, instead of simple, uncoordinated ones, in 
order that the crowd may be fed and clothed and housed and moved from 
place to place. Because more complex and intense intellectual efforts 
mean a fuller ue richer life.’ 


I submit. that these words are profoundly true, that mak- 
ing a living is not inherently mean and ought not to be separ- 
ated from living or from life, that men may live greatly in 
business as elsewhere and that a general realization of these 
truths is perhaps the supreme need of our modern civilization. 
The world is out of joint to-day largely because in the last cen- 
tury and a half business has made incredible strides and the 
sciences of government, education, ethics, etc., have not kept 
pace. In ethics, particularly, the gap between theory and prac- 
tice is almost unbridgeable. The result has been to divide 
life into two water-tight departments, one, and by far the 
larger one, for the week-day business life and the other for 
living. A general philosophy of life the business man finds it 
exceedingly difficult to build for himself. In despair, many 
business men, especially in England, have developed ‘hobbies’ 
outside their regular businesses; to these they retire from the 
perplexities of business life and in these they find their intel- 
lectual recreation, their inspiration and their joy in life. 
Others again are finding a new and a better path to a final 
view of life. They are working out a philosophy which is broad 
enough to include business. In the process of getting a living, 
in a study of the psychological, technical and economic prob- 
lems of management, they are finding the universal law. They 
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are learning that they can live greatly in business as elsewhere. 
The new and better path lies in the application of the profes- 
sional spirit and of professional methods to business. If we are 
to be saved from the dangers of a crudely acquisitive society, 
this professional point of view must be spread among business 
men as widely and as rapidly as possible. The task in so far 
as it can be performed by education is one which only the 
University can perform, and it is one which will call for the 
best which the University has to give. y 

Mr. Macdonnell! maintains in the last section of his paper 
that a liberal Arts training is after all the best preparation for 
a business career. The argument is not conclusive. The 
statement of the executive of the large mercantile house has 
force only as against a narrow technical training; the right 
type of Commerce Course would give him ‘not the man of mere 
vocational training,’ but ‘the man who had been taught to 
exercise his mind on principles’—and on the principles of busi- 
ness at that. I subscribe entirely to the statement of the 
qualifications necessary for the higher branches of industry 
and commerce which is quoted from the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of the Classics in United Kingdom. I would 
demur only to any implication that these qualities cannot be 
developed except in a classics course. It is only fair to say 
that neither in Mr. Macdonnell’s argument nor in the Classics 
report is this implication present. I may add that I know of 
two or three Universities where the pressure in the Arts 
Faculty for more training in the art of clear and effective 
expression has come from the Commerce Department. Lastly, 
it would seem that the argument against the professional Com- 
merce Course has history on its own side only in the sense that 
the canal and the turnpike road had history on their side be- 
fore the coming of the railroad. I do not mean to imply that 
the man who has developed in the liberal Arts College an 
‘individual and enquiring mind’ may not be moderately well- 
equipped for success in business as in any other line. I simply 
maintain that this and considerably more than this can be 
secured from the right type of professional Commerce School. 
I maintain, moreover, that the liberal Arts Colleges have not 
been meeting the needs of business, and never can adequately 
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meet them. Only occasionally do we find a Walter Leaf or an 
E. W. Beatty. A census of University Arts graduates who 
have risen in business in Canada would, I venture to say, show 
that the vast majority entered business through, and owe their 
initial success primarily to, family connexion or their profes- 
sional legal training. The attitude of upwards of ninety per 
cent. of our business men to the Arts graduate is too well 
known to be discussed here. Yet they will admit that the de- 
mand for young men with the proper training and the proper 
point of view is far in excess of the supply. The reason for 
this apparent contradiction is obvious. They are demanding 
the enquiring mind, it is true, but something more than that; 
they are demanding precisely what we have already found it 
is possible for the professional Commerce School to supply. 
When the Universities are prepared to fill this demand they 
will begin that professionalizing of business which we have 
found to be urgently necessary. 

Not only is the need urgent, but there need be no fear of 
the influence of these professional courses on the regular work 
of the University. Mr. Macdonnell’s criticism applies, and 
with damaging force, against the narrowing influence and the 
immediate practical aim of the technical type of course, 
whether that course be a science course, a Commerce Course 
or an Arts Course for teachers. It does not apply to the type 
of professional course which we have just been describing. 
President Meiklejohn does well to emphasize that the aim of 
the liberal Arts College is ‘avowedly and frankly practical’ 
and that ‘knowledge is to be sought chiefly for the sake of 
its contribution to the other activities of human living.’ On 
this continent we have a deep-rooted abhorrence of dilettant- 
ism, of graceful futility, of the trained intellect which is not 
linked with some over-mastering passion—we distrust the 
Balfour mind. If the professional spirit is not present there 
is at least the danger that these will be the results of 
knowledge. We are needlessly afraid of the professional spirit 
and the professional ambition ‘which after all is only a man’s 
fully awakened passion to become what he is, to do effectively 
what he can do best, to serve the world skilfully with whatever 
talent he has of whatever sort.’ ‘I incline, at any rate,’ says 
Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, ‘to believe that a properly elevated 
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and well-directed professional ambition is about the most valu- 
able passion, nowadays, that can be imparted to the average 
boy in college. It is like a love affair in the way it lights up 
and vitalizes for him what was previously dull and inert. It 
is like religion in the way it preserves him from dissipation 
and trifling. It is the greatest unused educational resource in 
the “liberal Arts” College.’ I admit that this view of profes- 
sional Courses is setting a high ideal for the Universities in 
such work. Yet high as it is, it simply gives the measure of 
their problem. An institution which underestimates its prob- 
lem has failed already. However, the ideal is one which can 
be reached, for it has already been reached by such profes- 
sional schools as the Law Schools at Harvard and North- 
western Universities. Thanks partly to their staff, partly to 
their methods of teaching, and partly to the ideals which they 
have held before themselves, these two schools have in recent 
years been doing the best intellectual work on this continent. 
As one of its brilliant graduates said of the Harvard Law 
School: “The golden light of the University is not confined to 
the undergraduate department; it is shed over all the schools. 
He who has once seen it becomes other than he was, forever- 
more. I have said that the best part of our education is moral. 
It is the crowning glory of the Law School that it has kindled 
in many a heart an inextinguishable fire.’ This may be said 
of any professional school which conceives and carries out its 
task in the grand manner. 
W. C. CLARK. 
Department of Economics, 
Queen’s University. 
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The National Railways. 

The new Liberal ministry has recently completed the first 
year of its administration. Not least important in its first 
year’s record has been the selection of directors and a General 
Manager for the system of National Railways. Our railways 
afford our most serious national problem at the present time 
and the public has with rare exceptions refrained from criti- 
cism of the new management at this stage, preferring to per- 
mit a free and unembarrassed opportunity to place our rail- 
way affairs in order. 

The railway problem has a most pronounced bearing upon 
the entire question of economic reconstruction. The adminis- 
tration of our national railways will be most carefully 
observed by the public not primarily because of the more or 
less academic interest in the success or failure of public 
operation of an extensive public utility, but because of the 
very real relationship which it will have to the pockets of the 
Canadian taxpayers and consumers. The railways of the 
people of Canada have required contributions from the public 
exchequer which in a single year approached one hundred 
million dollars. The day is not far remote when the entire 
public expenditure of the Dominion was less than the amounts 
now being paid—in addition to passenger and freight rates— 
to keep our railways moving. This year we are told that the 
demands of the railways will convert a surplus of over thirty 
millions into a deficit of approximately the same amount. It 
is well that the Canadian taxpayer should. realize that until 
these contributions are discontinued there is little prospect of 
any substantial reduction in the much criticized tax bill. 

The burden of the railways bears not only on our taxation 
but in a most direct manner on commodity prices through 
transportation charges. The transportation factor in our 
commodity prices is of the utmost importance and particularly 
to the farmer. The public is anxiously awaiting the day when 
it will be possible to effect a reduction in freight rates without 
transferring the burden to the public treasury and when all 
expenditures other than necessary capital outlays will be pro- 
vided by the railway’s earnings. The introduction of this 
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happy era is a task which may well command the best thought 
and careful deliberation of the country. It is a public duty 
of first importance that nothing should be done which will 
embarrass the railway management in its tremendous under- 
taking. 

Much has been said of the necessity of keeping politics 
out of our public railway administration. It is expected of 
the government that the railway executive will be allowed 
perfect freedom in the selection and control of its adminis- 
trative staff, in the location of its district and divisional head- 
quarters, and in other matters of administration. In one 
sense, however, it will not be possible to exclude politics from 
the railway management. The railways are the property of 
the people of Canada, and so long as it is necessary to supple- 
ment its earnings by bequests from the public treasury Parlia- 
ment will be expected to satisfy itself that such contributions 
in the circumstances are necessary. The public should not be 
disappointed if there is no early reduction in railway trans- 
portation charges. The financial condition of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System during the several years preceding its ac- 
quisition by the Canadian people did not permit the expendi- 
ture on equipment necessary to maintain the efficiency of the 
system. It will not be a surprise if the guarantee of the 
Canadian people will be required for very considerable ex- 
penditure for capital purposes and if a large part of the 
increased earnings of the railways will be absorbed by addi- 
tional interest charges. 


Much attention will be directed to increasing the earnings 
of the public railways. Immigration with increased agricul- 
tural production is one obvious means to that end. There 
would probably be a feeling of greater assurance if the public 
were more fully informed as to what has actually been done 
to direct immigration of the proper kind to Canada. In the 
face of the competition of Australia which is offering substan- 
tial financial aid, the difficulties of securing the type of 
immigrant desired may be increased. The situation only 
points to the necessity for a well considered policy. 

From another point of view our problems of transporta- 
tion and immigration are closely related. There is little pros- 
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pect of inducing settlers to undertake farming in our West 
unless it can be made a profitable occupation. During the past 
few years, at least in many sections of the west, the farmer 
has not received a return which permits an adequate profit 
from his operations. The reason for this condition again is 
high transportation charges as well on the commodities which 
the farmer must purchase as on the shipment of his wheat. 
Attention has frequently been directed—and more recently 
with added force—to the alternative route to Liverpool via the 
Pacific and the Panama Canal. It has been estimated—though 
the correctness of the estimate is denied by Montreal—that 
the transportation charges from Edmonton to Liverpool by this 
route are ten cents less per bushel of wheat than by the rail 
route across the continent. The margin of a very few cents 
per bushel may mean the difference between profit and loss 
to the producer. Unless conditions are such as to permit a 
reasonable profit to the western farmer it is useless to expect 
a greater volume of transportation as a result of increased 
crop production. There is in the relationship of transportation 
to the western farmer a very serious problem urgently de- 
manding solution alike from political and economic reasons. 


The Agrarian Party. 


Interest politically during the year has been mainly 
absorbed by the Agrarian groups both in the Provincial and 
Federal arenas. By the retirement of Mr. Crerar the public 
life of Canada has suffered a very real loss. Although he 
retains his seat in the House of Commons his absorption in the 
affairs of the Grain Growers will not permit the close atten- 
tion to public affairs which his position as leader of the Pro- 
gressive party demanded. During the first session of the new 
parliament Mr. Crerar carried out the duties of a very difficult 
and delicate position with consummate ability. His influence 
was always exercised in the direction of sanity and stability. 
Mr. Forke, his successor, may be satisfied if his efforts reap 
a similar reward of success. 

There are indication that the cleavage between the two 
wings of the Agrarian party is growing. In Ontario, in so 
far as the U. F. O. organization is concerned, Mr. Morrison’s 
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control has been strengthened. Mr. Morrison’s theory of the 
nature of the responsibility of a member of Parliament is not 
new; it has never gained wide acceptance in Canada and it is 
doubtful if its appeal will be wide. Mr. Drury has gained 
most valuable experience from the necessity of conducting the 
administration of the Province and clearly sees the inevitable 
limitations of a narrow system of group government. If the 
party is to retain its position of dominance in Ontario it would 
seem that the policy of the broadening out must be adopted. 
Mr. Morrison would probably argue that it were better to lose 
control of the administration and be content with a smaller 
class group representing the agricultural interests. If logic- 
ally followed this policy would add infinitely to the difficulties 
of conducting the government of the Province. 

The conditions of discontent and dissatisfaction which 
found expression in the Agrarian movement were very largely 
economic and the result of world-wide forces. The movement 
represented a desire to remedy these conditions by legislation 
within a comparatively small jurisdiction. The futility of such 
a programme has, in the main, been demonstrated and with 
this disillusionment the farmer is turning away from political 
action to the creation of new economic forces to correct or 
control those which have operated to his disadvantage. The 
farmer is beginning to realize that the only special virtue to 
be claimed by an Agrarian government is honest, economic 
and efficient administration. The same test must be applied to 
his own government as that which he would apply to the 
governments of the old parties. Four years have served to 
dispel much of the glamour and to introduce a more critical 
attitude. 

In this connexion the decision of two of the members of 
the Progressive party to support the Liberal administration 
is of interest. It would be unfair to suggest that these gentle- 
men were anticipating what they recognized as a general 
movement. It would at least seem to indicate a lack of 
cohesion within the party which may result in other readjust- 
ments. While the position of the government is strengthened 
by these accessions it still lacks a working majority. Its chief 
security, for a time at least, will probably be found in the 
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disinclination of either of the opposition parties to force an 
election. The situation in the meantime places a heavy burden 
on party whips and will probably result in a more regular 
attendance on the part of members than otherwise might have 
been expected. 


The Near East Situation. 


In the light of developments last autumn relative to 
the Near East situation the government is very wise in 
providing for a field day for the discussion of our participa- 
tion in British foreign policy. The clearing of the atmosphere 
which may reasonably be expected from such consideration 
must prove to be of real value. It will be realized that the 
position of the Empire in the adjustment of self-government 
to external relations is not static. The best that can be done 
will be to indicate the direction which development should 
take. The government should have no serious difficulty in 
defending the position which it took in the crisis last Septem- 
ber. The situation at that time assuredly did not justify the 
government committing the Dominion to war and all its con- 
sequences without the sanction of Parliament. The manner 
in which the situation was handled in Britain and disclosures 
which were subsequently made permit the conclusion that one 
of two persons not now in office—or probably both—was play- 
ing poker with the overseas Dominions as chips—a truly 
dangerous pastime which should not again be indulged in with 
impunity. The publication in Britain of the contents of con- 
fidential communications addressed to the Canadian Govern- 
ment at a time when they could not have been considered by 
the Cabinet, was a proceeding for which it will be difficult to 
find justification. 


If the situation had not been so delicately and skilfully 
handled by General Harington and war had actually been 
declared by Britain upon Turkey, Parliament would doubtless 
have been summoned at once. It is interesting to consider the 
possible lines of action. Would it have been possible, for 
instance, for the Canadian Government to have taken a posi- 
tion such as this with the British Government: ‘Gentlemen,our 
observation of events since the termination of the Great War 
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leads us to the conclusion that this present situation is the 
result of a mistaken policy on your part with which we have 
not been associated and for which we cannot assume responsi- 
bility; we do not see that the Empire is endangered; we see 
no vital Canadian interest involved; we do not now wish our 
countrymen to be involved in another war and its consequ- 
ences’? Do the overseas Dominions at all times necessarily 
associate themselves with all the consequences of British 
foreign policy? Assuming that the Dominions are closely 
advised of all developments in a particular international situ- 
ation and no protest or recommendation is made, are they 
necessarily committed in the event of trouble arising? The 
stimulation of thought which will be occasioned by the dis- 
cussion of the problem in Parliament should be of very real 
value. 

The Near East crisis should bring home to us a realization 
of certain very definite limitations of a democracy in directing 
foreign policy. Had the situation in the autumn been such 
that without a declaration of war Parliament had been sum- 
moned for a declaration of policy, what ‘public opinion’ would 
have existed in Canada on the issues involved in the crises? 
By what standards are our estimates of British foreign policy 
to be determined? Against what background can we place 
the foreign policy of the Empire for examination? We must 
realize that we are very dependent upon the wisdom and 
sanity of British statesmanship—and in that respect not dif- 
ferent from the British democracy. It is most desirable, how- 
ever, that there should be developed an enlightened and 
intelligent public opinion on matters of foreign policy to serve 
as a corrective against hasty and ill-advised decisions. In this 
connexion the press has a very heavy responsibility not only 
in the dissemination of information relating to foreign affairs 
but in its fair and impartial interpretation in its editorial 
comment. The proper performance of this work can be done 
obviously only by persons of special training. To the news- 
paper which can successfully develop this feature of its 
activity the way should be open to a definite place of leader- 
ship in the formation and direction of Canadian public 
opinion. 
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Church Union. 

The question of Church Union has had a prominent place 
in the thought of Canadians during the past year and very 
properly is now demanding attention to an extent even greater 
than in the past. We in Canada still believe that the Church 
is a vital factor in the life of the community and that any 
matter of policy affecting the life of the Church is in reality 
of public concern. Probably not since the taking of the second 
vote on union in 1915 has there been such extensive discussion 
of the problem as during the past few weeks. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the origin of the 
present movement for the organic union of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in Canada. From 
the beginning this movement met with determined resistance 
within the Presbyterian Church; the forces of the opposition 
usually mustered debating talent, more effective than its 
numbers would indicate, which could always be relied upon 
to add zest and interest to the meetings of the General Assem- 
bly. In 1911 a vote of the church membership was taken with 
the result that of a total membership of slightly less than three 
hundred thousand, 113,000 voted in favour of union and 
50,7383 against. A second vote was taken in 1915, when with 
a membership increased by approximately forty thousand 
113,600 voted for union and 73,735 against. The General 
Assembly of 1916 by a vote of approximately four to one 
resolved ‘to unite with the Methodist Church of Canada and 
the Congregational Churches of Canada to constitute the 
“United Church of Canada.’ It was later agreed that during 
the war and for a definite period thereafter the question of 
Church Union should remain in abeyance. The General As- 
sembly held at Toronto in 1921 resolved, again by a vote of 
four to one, to take such steps as might be deemed best to 
consummate union with the other negotiating churches ‘as 
expeditiously as possible.’ The Methodist and Congregational 
Churches have from the outset been almost unanimously in 
favour of union. A joint committee of the three Churches 
has had under consideration the matter of legislation neces- 
sary to carry out the proposed union and under its direction 
a draft bill has been prepared which has received the approval 
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of the Methodist General Conference and which will be con- 
sidered by the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at its 
meeting in June next. 

It is not proposed to discuss the merits of union or of the 
proposed legislation but rather the procedure which consid- 
erations of wisdom and policy indicate should be adopted in 
bringing union into effect. It will probably be admitted that 
the success of the plan of union will depend in a large measure 
at least on the extent to which the members of the Presby- 
terian Church—as one of the main contracting bodies—join 
the United Church. If there should remain a Presbyterian 
Church commanding the support and devotion of a large and 
substantial portion of the present church, while the proposed 
union may not be defeated, many of the benefits which it had 
been hoped would result from union will not be produced. It 
is therefore of utmost importance that when union is con- 
summated the Presbyterian Church should go in as nearly 
as possible as a united body. 

This was doubtless the view of the early Assemblies. The 
taking of a second vote—which was not legally necessary— 
can hardly be explained on any ground other than that the 
support given union in 1911 did not warrant the Assembly in 
proceeding with its consummation. And yet the second vote 
indicated a relative increase in the opposition to union. It is - 
not desired to call in question the wisdom of the action of 
subsequent General Assemblies. It is, however, suggested 
that many difficulties now in the path of union would be 
cleared away by obtaining accurate information regarding the 
attitude of the membership of the Church towards union. 

There is no doubt as to the competence of the General 
Assembly to bind the Presbyterian Church in the matter of 
union. The Presbyterian Church, as matters now stand, is 
committed to union. The present problem is not one of legal 
authority but of wisdom and statesmanship. The question 
now to be considered is whether by its further action the 
Church will increase or reduce that portion of its membership 
which will follow the Assembly’s lead—whether union will be 
a real union or the division of one church for the creation of 
a new and much larger Christian body. 
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There would seem to be several reasons for desiring an 
expression of opinion of the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church on this most vital question. The general basis of 
union was considered in an earlier vote. The disposition of 
church property and other questions of great importance are 
determined by the proposed legislation upon which the people 
have not yet had an opportunity of expressing their views. 


Since 1915 it is estimated that more than 100,000 new 
members have been added to the Presbyterian Church whose 
views are not known. It is not necessary that these persons 
should be consulted but it is desirable to know whether they 
support the Assembly’s action. The fact that they have assoc- 
iated themselves with a church committed to union does not 


indicate by any means that they will be found within the 
united church. 


The situation in the west presents a very strong reason 
for a further vote. ‘There are approximately one thousand 
union congregations in the west. Any Canadian Church which 
would play a part worthy of a church must be national rather 
than sectional or provincial. Many now opposed to union 
were they convinced that the remnant of the Presbyterian 
Church would cease to be a national institution would hesitate 
to pursue their opposition further. So varied, however, are 
the reports received of the success of union in the west and 
likewise of the attitude of congregations not already involved 
in union that it would seem impossible to form a correct judge- 
ment apart from a referendum. A technical objection might 
be raised to permitting those Presbyterians to vote who had 
become connected with the new Union Church. In a matter of 
such vast importance it is most desirable that the opinion of 
this constituency should be obtained. Such difficulties as exist 
are mainly practical and should be capable of satisfactory 
solution. Much has recently been said regarding the west in 
newspaper controversy which cannot have been productive of 
good results. All people of vision and moderation in the east 


are anxious to learn the true sentiments of the west on this 
most vital issue. 


It is unfortunate that the former votes did not result in 
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a larger expression of opinion. Both unionists and anti- 
unionists hhave been inclined to claim the silent members. In 
this both are mistaken. From the point of view of our 
premise of the desirability of taking into the union as large a 
part of the church as possible this factor is of importance. It 
cannot be assumed with safety that even a majority of those 
who refrained from voting will acquiesce in the union and 
will not be sufficiently interested to vote themselves out as 
provided by the proposed legislation. Indifference was not 
the only cause of a small vote. Many there were who while 
not enamoured with the proposed union recognized the force 
of the economic arguments in its favour and decided not to 
oppose it, though in reality preferring to retain their Presby- 
terian connexion. When it became evident on the first vote 
that there was a very substantial opposition, this element 
expressed its real preference as is indicated by the second 
vote. The fact that the consummation of union is now so near 
approaching and that a further vote would necessarily be final 
should tend to bring a more general response than on the two 
previous occasions. | 

The votes in the General Assembly on the more important 
issues have indicated a division of four to one in favour of 
union. It is frequently assumed—it is submitted, improperly 
—that these votes represent the sentiment of the church 
membership. The Presbyteries and superior church courts 
are not representative bodies in the sense in which our Pro- 
vincial Legislature and House of Commons are representative. 
The delegates to the Assembly express their own personal 
views and not necessarily those of the congregations which 
they ‘represent.’ In the selection of a minister or an elder 
by a congregation his attitude toward Church Union is infre- 
quently an issue. It is not, therefore, correct to assume that 
the General Assembly accurately reflects the sentiments of the 
church membership. A rather unusual factor entered into 
the vote of 1921 which indicates the danger of placing too much 
reliance on the Assembly’s votes as representative of church 
opinion. It was explained by one of the sponsors of the resol- 
ution already referred to that the term ‘as expeditiously as 
possible’ should be considered as meaning ‘as slowly as pos- 
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sible’, and on this understanding a number of delegates voted 
for the resolution who otherwise would have opposed it. 

It is further submitted that a new vote is desired not 
merely to indicate the total support of union but the nature 
and location of the opposition to it as a means of determining 
the prospects of success of the union plan. In the cities and 
larger towns union will produce little change in the organiza- 
tion of the church and only rarely will existing church affilia- 
tions be disturbed. Existing congregations will be maintained 
with little change; few ministers will be released for service 
elsewhere. It is in the villages and rural districts of the east 
that unnecessary duplication of effort exists and where real 
economies can be effected. It is in these districts that church 
connexions will be disturbed and new affiliations rendered 
necessary. There is reason for believing that in these dis- 
tricts much opposition to union exists. Whether this feeling 
is wise or justified is not material. To the extent to which 
it exists the benefits to be derived from union will be dimin- 
ished. It is important that the facts in this connexion should 
be discovered and carefully considered. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ultimate 
success of union depends upon the support of the church 
membership. The Presbyterian Church has been justly proud 
of its contribution to the development of the spirit of democ- 
racy. Traditionally it has trusted its people. Wisdom would 
seem to demand that at this crisis the Assembly should pre- 
serve an intimate contact with the church membership. If 
the members support its action its hand will be infinitely 
strengthened in its further proceedings. If it has proceeded too 
far in advance of the rank and file, the sooner that is realized 
the sooner will disaster be avoided. In the natural course of 
events the legislation consummating union will be considered 
by the Federal Parliament at its next session. It would not 
seem desirable that in requesting such legislation the Assembly 
should represent as its mandate—and it will be the vote, not 
of the Assembly, but of the people, which will be asked—a 
declaration of nine years’ antiquity which itself indicated 
in the previous four years a substantial increase in the opposi- 
tion to union. ’ 
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In the event of a further vote being taken it should be 
possible through the statesmanship and patriotism of moderate 
men on both sides to reach an agreement as to future action, 
based upon the result of the vote, which would be binding upon 
all but a negligible minority. Future policy could then be 
determined with definiteness and with a feeling of confidence 
in the support of the people,and for that reason with assurance 
of ultimate success. 

D. MCARTHUR. 
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Birds of Eastern Canada. By P. A. Taverner, Department 
of Mines, Ottawa; second edition, 1922; price $1.00 
cloth, 50c. paper. 


OT long ago a second edition of Mr. P. A. Taverner’s 
memoir, Birds of Eastern Canada, was issued. It is an 
official publication containing a great deal of useful and inter- 
esting matter, particularly in regard to the ‘economic status’ 
of birds; it is clear and concise and well arranged, but mis- 
takes noticed in the first edition reappear. For instance, in 
the ‘systematic index’ more than a dozen different genera are 
classified, erroneously, as redpolls; and the ruddy duck is 
placed, not where it ought to be, in a genus by itself, but in 
the same category as the eiders and the scoters. In a new 
article which, by the way, stands sorely in need of editing, a 
recent arrival has been registered: Sturnus vulgaris, the 
common starling, has extended its range to southern Ontario. 
Already acclimatized in the United States, no doubt it has 
come to! stay; and sooner or later, in addition to the house 
sparrow, another imported plague will ravage the country. 
To every bird mentioned in the body of the work has been 
assigned a name intended for general use, in French as well 
as in English; sometimes vernacular synonyms are added, 
most of them being local; and the’ scientific term by which 
ornithologists know each species, is also given. The English 
names—those intended for general use—have been taken, 
‘with as little modification as possible,’ from the check-list of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union; and, as will! be shown 
later on, many of them are disappointing. French names, it 
is noted with regret, were expunged from the general index 
when the memoir was revised; and among the synonyms one 
looks in vain for la pie (Canada jay), la tourte (passenger 
pigeon), la flfite (wood thrush), le récollet (cedar waxwing), 
la nonne (junco), le ramoneur (chimney swift), le carouge 
commandeur (red-winged blackbird), le basque (white- 
winged scoter), le cachigat (red-throated loon), and many 
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other vernacular names used by French-Canadians. But one 
finds le plectrophane des neiges (snow bunting), la grive 
polyglotte (mocking bird), and le troglodyte aéon (house 
wren). Are these the names a farmer’s boy in the Province 
of Quebec is expected to use instead of oiseau blanc, oiseau 
moqueur, and roitelet? 

Mr. Taverner advises all who are interested: in ornitho- 
logy to familiarize themselves with as many of the scientific 
names as possible. To that. end he might have included 
translations of them in an appendix; because, to the ordinary 
student, one who knows but little Latin and no Greek, they 
are unintelligible. Nor ‘would it render the study of birds 
any the less attractive, if the meaning of some of their 
non-scientific names were likewise to be explained. The 
eagle, for instance, came to be so called on account of the 
darkness of its plumage; fulmars are probably ‘foul mews,’ 
and ‘sea crows’ are cormorants (corvi marini); as their 
several names imply, the dove dives in its flight, the sparrow 
flutters, and swallows on the wing flit to and fro; the coot 
has a stubbed tail, linnets feed on flax, and the shrike’s note- 
call is a shriek. To know these simple things is at least as 
interesting as having to learn how to construe at sight such 
difficult passages as Arenaria interpres morinella, or 
Dryobates villosus leucomelas, or Agelaius pheniceus 
arctolegus—the designations which, respectively, scientists 
apply to sub-species of the turnstone, the hairy woodpecker, 
and the red-winged blackbird. 

Professional ornithologists entrench themselves behind 
the walls of science, and technical terminology serves them 
for a smoke-screen. In the United States they set themselves 
the task of assigning English names to the birds of North 
America; and, as closely as they dared, they have made them 
conform with a system of nomenclature previously elaborated 
for scientific purposes. A favourite practice of theirs has 
been to label a bird, common as often as rare, with the name 
of some American naturalist, more or less distinguished—or 
with the name of one of his friends or female relations—as 
in the case of Wilson’s snipe, Cooper’s hawk, the Black- 
burnian warbler, Lincoln’s sparrow (Lincoln was one of 
Audubon’s companions), Alice’s (Alice Kennicott’s) thrush, 
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and many more besides; while in several instances, without 
regard to extent of range, they have conferred, or confirmed, 
restrictively local designations—Virginia rail, Maryland 
yellow-throat, Cape May warbler, Louisiana water-thrush, 
Carolina wren, and so on. Some of the names they have 
sealed are admirable—bobolink, for example, and chickadee, 
grackle, chebec, and willet. On the other hand, they have 
adopted specific terms so silly as prothonotary, so pedantic 
as pileated, pectoral, and parula; genera they have defined as 
vireo, gallinule, and phalarope, also as dowitcher (a corrup- 
tion of deutsch), and as junco (Spanish for reed); and one 
unfortunate bird they have insulted by calling it, in German 
and Greek, a pomarine jaeger. These names (to describe 
all of them as English is an outrage) appear in the ‘check- 
' list? already mentioned; but, although they may give satis- 
faction in the United States, there is no reason why they 
should be copied elsewhere, even for the sake of uniformity. 
It is high time to establish, for choice in Ottawa, an 
Ornithological Board, officially recognized and composed not 
exclusively of scientists. Charged with the duty of assigning 
names, English and French, to the Birds of Canada, it would 
need to possess, collectively, not only technical knowledge, but 
common sense, literary taste, and the saving sense of humour. 


F. de B. 
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ANDREW DRUMMOND. 


eee 


T is a right and fitting thing to honour the memory of those 
who have shown the capacity and the will to do some- 
thing beyond ‘the trivial round, the common task’, who have 
had a vision beyond ordinary men, and have made sacrifices 
in order that their dreams might come true. Such men are 
the nerve of human progress, and it is due to ourselves no 
less than to them that we should record their qualities whether 
shown in conspicuous positions where the world sees all they 
do, or in quiet surroundings where their real worth is seen 
only by the discriminating eye. 

And so it is right that the death of Dr. Andrew T. 
Drummond should not pass unnoticed, and, least of all, in his 
old University. If industry, energy, learning and sound 
judgement applied without ceasing to worthy ends throughout 
a long life, made up a good record then Andrew Drummond’s 
record is good. His father had been Honorary Treasurer of 
the College for some years, and Andrew entered Queen’s in 
1857, aged 14. He always had a good place among his fellow 
students, two of whom were later Principal Ross, of Queen’s, 
and Professor Hart, of Winnipeg. The qualities which 
stayed with him for life were then in full exercise. B.A. 1860, 
LL.B. 1863, LL.D. 1900. He was recognized by his Alma 
Mater as worthy of her highest degree by reason of his many 
literary services up to that date, and his literary activities 
continued to the day of his death. 

He had many of the qualities which go to make the suc- 
cessful lawyer; but he left the Bar after a short. time in 
practice, mainly because of his deafness, which was always a 
handicap. He had a wider knowledge of law than most 
lawyers, by his intensely laborious reading, and in 1865, when 
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he was called to the Bar, he stood at the head of those then 
admitted. 

In 1868 he gave up law practice and went into business in 
Montreal with Redpath and Company and co-operated in vari- 
ous enterprises with the Allans, Redpaths and others for many 
years. But his activities were never confined to business, he 
was by nature a student and a worker. Botany, Forestry, 
Electricity, Water-power and Minerals were some of the sub- 
jects to which he devoted his investigations. 

For upwards of fifty years he was active in the three 
fields of literature, university administration and practical 
affairs. His contributions to public journals, on an extra- 
ordinary variety of subjects, were numerous and valuable, 
e.g., A Canadian National Spirit (1878), Canadian Forest 
Resources (1884), Scientific and Industrial Research (1915), 
An Ocean Highway to Lake Superior (1908-18), EHlectrifica- 
tion of Railways (1921-22), and many others. 

His interest in his Alma Mater never ceased. For many 
years he was a Trustee and took a living interest in all her 
affairs. In this smaller field, as in the larger one of life he 
showed not only an interest in ideas, but a strong practical 
bent. It is due to him and his energy and knowledge that the 
trees now growing to lusty manhood throughout the grounds 
were planted and nursed through a precarious infancy. His 
strong constructive instinct loved to make things grow and 
successive generations of students will enjoy the grateful 
shade provided by his energy and forethought. 

As a practical man of affairs—particularly a Railway 
Builder, he was entitled to rank among the makers of Canada. 
In 1881 he built 260 miles of the Manitoba and North Western, 
now part of the C.P.R., and in 1882 the section of the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Spring Hill to Sydney, N.S., and in 
many other enterprises he was the moving spirit. 

Remembering these and other things which space will 
not permit us to recount, remembering too his life-lony devo- 
tion to his family, his friends, his University and his country, 
we do well to remember him most gratefully and affectionately . 
among those of whom his University and his country may 
well be proud. 
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The American Language. H. L. Mencken. 


The Pronunciation of Standard English in America. G. P. 
Krapp. 


Old and New. C. H. Grandgent. 


The recent publication of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt 
with a glossary for English readers has once more raised the 
question of the cleavage between the speech of England and 
of America.t’ Mr. Mencken’s book on the American Language 
was an interesting contribution to this subject, and sub- 
sequent works by Professors Grandgent and Krapp have added 
to the somewhat scanty amount of really scientific data at our 
disposal. An examination of these works may provide a 
starting-point for a brief survey of the main points at issue 
in the complicated problem of American and English speech. 

It is necessary at the outset to explain that the term 
American is used here in its restricted and incorrect sense, 
as referring solely to the United States. No attempt is made 
to draw any conclusions as to Canadian speech, which, with 
its substrata of English, Scottish, and Irish dialects, presents 
a difficult problem for the philologist. It will, however, be 
obvious that a great part of the vocabulary of American 
popular speech has penetrated into large regions of Canada 
and that the same is true of certain typical American sounds, 
especially among the vowels. 

No apology is needed for drawing attention to the differ- 
ences between English and American speech. In this respect 
the attitude of Americans is rapidly becoming independent. 
They do not feel that their language is an imitation of English, 
that the more closely it approximates to the English of Eng- 
land the better it is, but they hold that it has developed and is 


1See an interesting review in the Spectator, Dec. 16th, 1922, where 
it is pointed out that the English reader is further helped by the sub- 
stitution of a number of English words for their American equivalents. 
This seems unnecessary when a glossary is added and certainly tends 
to reduce the American’ atmosphere’ of the book. 
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developing on its own lines and has to work out its own des- 
tiny in accordance with the special needs and genius of the 
American people. Language is largely a product of social 
conditions, and the special social conditions of America will 
play their part in moulding the American language. This 
speech in its turn may react on the speech of England— in fact 
it is already doing so as far as the popular language is con- 
cerned. The literary language is more stable and conservative 
and shows far less difference—the English tradition is largely 
predominant—but the spoken language tends to deviate more 
and more in two communities such as England and America, 
where there is so little chance of oral intercourse. And, after 
all, it is in most cases the spoken language that ultimately 
counts in linguistic development, though the literary language’ 
may of course exert a conservative influence. 

What, then, is the nature of the differences between the 
English of America and of England? How have these dif- 
ferences originated? What is the future of the American 
language? These are the questions that arise in this con- 
nexion and that we shall try to answer with the help of the 
books referred to’ above, supplemented and checked occasion- 
ally by our own observation. | 

Mencken lays down two fundamental] differences between 
English and American speech.?, The American language, he 
holds,is in the first place more uniform,and secondly, more pro- 
gressive, than English. The second difference may be granted, 
though, as we shall see, English is less conservative than he . 
imagines. The first, the superior uniformity of American— 
if linguistic uniformity really means superiority—seems ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. It may be dangerous to generalize from 
the individuals one has met, but we have never observed this 
uniformity of speech in the Americans of our acquaintance. 
On the contrary they ranged from Bostonians whose speech 
was practically indistinguishable from English, to people who 
almost needed an interpreter if they were to be understood by 
an untravelled Englishman—with all possible intermediate 
varieties. Secondly, the mixture of population in America 
must obviously militate against uniformity of speech; each 


*The American Language, pp. 19 ff. 
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nationality colours the language in its own special way; Yid- 
dish, German, Swedish, Italian and Oriental speakers each 
have their special pronunciation and their special idiom to 
contribute to the language. Thirdly, there is the absence of 
any levelling force such as we have in England in our so-called 
‘standard’ English, a form of English with great social pres- 
tige, in reality a class dialect chiefly confined to those who 
attend the great public schools and the older universities, but 
a dialect that appears to be rapidly spreading with the spread 
of educational facilities. And lastly, we have the testimony 
of Mencken’s own countryman, Krapp, who states expressly 
that ‘American cultivated speech is extraordinarily mixed.’ 
And if ‘cultivated’ speech is mixed, it is pretty certain that 
‘uncultivated’ speech, where natural forces work far more 
freely, will be still more mixed. In view of all these facts it 
is difficult to accept Mencken’s postulate as to the uniformity 
of American speech. It may apply to some extent to the 
vocabulary; in pronunciation the reverse seems to be true. 
Mencken’s second postulate, the greater conservatism of 
English, may be admitted, though our English speech is not 
so static as he supposes. His statement that English ‘shows 
no living change in structure and syntax since the days of 
Anne, and very little modification in either pronunciation or 
vocabulary’: will hardly meet with general acceptance. To the 
eighteenth century is attributed, for instance, the total loss of 
r finally and before consonants in English, with far-reaching 
effects on the pronunciation. And though the literary lan- 
guage cannot show any revolutionary changes, the popular 
language has undoubtedly changed considerably. Moreover, 
Mencken’s second criterion seems to be inconsistent with his 
first. If, as he maintains, the American language is in a con- 
stant state of change and fiux, and these changes operate over 
regions so vast that the possibility of continuous oral inter- 
course is slight, there can scarcely be much uniformity in such 
a language. Uniformity implies either the continuity of a 
fixed tradition or the levelling-out of change by a process of 
linguistic give-and-take. Thus, of Mencken’s two main dif- 


8Pronunciation of Standard English in America, p. viii. 
*loe, cit., p. 24. | 
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ferences, the first, the greater uniformity of American speech 
must, we think, be rejected. With regard to the second, its 
greater progressiveness, a distinction must be drawn between 
the literary and the colloquial language; literary English and 
literary American show no very far-reaching differences, 
while the popular language, if perhaps somewhat more con- 
servative in England owing to the influence of the schools 
and a more potent literary tradition, still shows many of the 
progressive tendencies that Mencken claims as the monopoly 
of America. 

The origin of Americanisms—as we may conveniently 
call special usages in American as opposed to British speech— 
is a threefold one. First, we have various borrowings from 
other languages, during the earlier periods of settlement from 
the Indian and French languages, later from the many other 
languages spoken by new settlers in America. Secondly, we 
have an interesting class of words and phrases which have 
ceased to be current in England but have survived in America. 
Thirdly, we have new expressions, built up of native English 
words, but coined on American soil, often to denote specific 
American objects or institutions or processes. Copious ex- 
amples of these three classes of Americanisms will be found 
in Mencken’s book. The earliest examples in the first class— 
the words borrowed from the Indian languages — consist 
mainly of names of natural objects, the Indian words being 
taken over directly, often in a more or less mutilated and dis- 
guised form. Thus the word squash represents a simplification 
of Indian tsquontersquash, askutasquash; woodchuck from an 
Indian form wejack is an interesting example of popular ety- 
' mology; in other cases we have literal translations of Indian 
terms, e.g. pale-face, fire-water, medicine-man. Of course, 
many of these early borrowings have passed over into England, 
largely through the influence of redskin literature, and are no 
longer specifically American. The later borrowings—from 
Dutch, Spanish, German, Yiddish, ete.—offer interesting 
problems, and some of these languages are still an active 
source of Americanisms. But the number of borrowings in 
recent times is, as Jespersen has pointed out, astonishingly 
small.® 

°Growth and Structure of the English Language, p. 76. 
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The second class—English words which have survived in 
America but have become obsolete in England or have acquired 
a new sense in England—may be illustrated by such words as 
fall (Engl. autumn), chores, a word known in Old and Middle 
English and surviving in charwoman, and the changed mean- 
ing of sick in England, which as a complement has had its 
signification restricted to the sense of ‘affected with nausea,’ 
the general sense being denoted by ill. In America the old 
sense, still preserved in the Authorized Version, is retained. 
This survival of older forms in American English is very 
striking in the pronunciation, many typical seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English vowels being preserved in Ameri- 
can speech, e.g. @ (for English @), as in father, a (for English 
0) as in not, or the omission of 7 in the combination 7% (‘noo’ 
for ‘new’, etc.) 

Finally there are the new words formed from English 
speech-material coined on American soil, or the new uses to 
which English words are put in America. This category is 
the most interesting for the light it throws on American 
speech habits—especially on the vivid, pungent humour which 
is characteristic of a great many coinages of this type. It also 
throws light on certain American habits and institutions. A 
few points may be noted in this connexion. First, the tend- 
ency in America to coin learned words of a Latin type, espe- 
cially with such endings as -ate, -fy, -ize, an example of which 
we had lately in the launching of normalcy. Some 
of these words, such as advocate, immigrate, demor- 
alize, antagonize, influential, have found acceptance in Eng- 
land; others, such as concertize, obligate, eventuate, or the 
hybrid happify, are rejected; while the fate of a third class, 
such as deputize, donate, gubernatorial, seems uncertain. 
Then one might note in American speech the greater freedom 
with which a word may be used as a different part of speech. 
Thus the cinema has succeeded in spreading the verb to fea- 
ture in England, though its use is more restricted than in 
America, but such forms as to suicide or eats (for food) have 
so far found no footing in England. Many Americanisms of 
this type, however, are well known in England: to corner, to 
boom, to wireless, ete. There are regions of the American 
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vocabulary in which these differences are very striking, for 
instance railway terminology, where American and English 
have very few terms in common, most of the American terms 
being new formations of the type now under discussion. And 
in the sphere of conviviality American speech has certainly 
shown equally great inventiveness, the number of names for 
drinks in America being legion, a curious irony in view of 
present conditions. American political institutions reveal the 
same richness of special terminology: boost (apparently an 
obsolete form of boast which has survived in America), graft, 
platform (in the sense of political programme), ticket 
being a few of the many terms of this nature. 
It is this department of the American vocabulary that 
has found most ready acceptance in England and even in 
foreign languages; such expressions as highbrow, to be up | 
against, to make good, crook, etc., are well known in England, 
while bluff, for instance, has passed into many foreign langu- 
ages (French le bluff, German bluff, Swedish bluff, bluffa, 
etc.). 

To illustrate the total effect of these differences Mencken 
gives a long list of examples and also an amusing section in 
which he traces such differences in various departments of 
English life. In this collection there are unfortunately a good 
many errors. Mencken has often placed words together which 
are not really synonymous, has accused English of using 
words which are rare or unknown, or of ignorance of words 
which are perfectly familiar. Thus he puts Eng. biscuit and 
Amer. cracker as synonymous, or Amer. (street) corner and 
Eng. crossing, ete.; he states that the English equivalent of 
Amer. drummer is bagman, a term that surely passed out of 
use with Dickens, or that Amer. coal-skuttle is Eng. coal-hod, 
Amer. proof-reader, Eng. corrector-of-the-press, etc. He sug- 
gests that we have no money-orders in England, that an Eng- 
lishman carries his clothes not in a trunk or swit-case, but in a 
box, that we talk about footways as well as pavements, that 
we do not know the box-office of a theatre, that an Englishman 
calls a pocket-book a purse, says seven and forty, etc., instead 
of forty-seven, does not know what a joy-ride means, and so 
on. These are a few out of a larger number of rather serious 
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misstatements about English usage. But these inaccuracies 
do not affect Mencken’s main thesis: that these new forma- 
tions give a very distinct colour to American speech. 

In Mencken’s chapter on The Common Speech, he de- 
scribes some characteristics of uneducated speech in America, 
which he says, rightly enough, is not to be condemned outright 
because it shows deviations from the rules laid down by gram- 
marians. Here, too, he is able to point to phenomena which, 
though now the mark of the uneducated, are well established 
in older forms of English. A case in point is the repeated 
negative, which is common in Old and Middle English and 
is frequent in Shakespeare, and which, according to Mencken, 
is perhaps the chief characteristic of vulgar American from a 
syntactic point of view. But this, as he admits, is also quite 
common in the uneducated speech of England, and cannot 
therefore be claimed as a specific Americanism. And, as most 
of the phenomena contained in this chapter could be paralleled 
from corresponding strata in English speech, they have little 
value as tests of American English. 

Mencken’s reaction against the doctrines of grammarians 
obviously goes too far. Much of his protest against the teach- 
ing of formal grammar is no doubt warranted, but the sug- 
gestion that one is tempted to read between the lines of his 
protest, namely that we should not attempt to stem the tide 
of natural linguistic development as it is manifested in vulgar 
speech, is unacceptable. There must be some standard of cor- 
rectness, even if one admits that the standard often insisted 
on in the schools by inexpert teachers is too pedantic. What 
that standard is and who is to establish it, are difficult ques- 
tions, which we cannot enter into here, but a rough, approxi- 
mate standard—or perhaps, more correctly, a number of 
standards—exists in England, and one feels that something of 
the sort must exist and be taught, however unscientifically, in 
America. Otherwise, why trouble to teach reading and pro- 
nunciation at all? Why not leave the child merely to acquire 
the speech of its home environment and work out its own lingu- 
istic salvation? Such a policy of non-interference, interesting 
though it would be from a purely scientific point of view; 
would have very undesirable practical and aesthetic results. 
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Mencken’s discussions of euphemism, titles, proverbs and 
‘canned sagacity’ in American speech are full of valuable and 
interesting information, imparted in a humorous way, as are 
also his remarks on two elements a little outside the ordinary 
language, place names and personal names, which show 
special American characteristics. His material shows that 
American speech is often more euphemistic and less down- 
right than English speech; Americans are more fond of titles 
and of proverbial or semi-proverbial phrases and catchwords. 
American personal names reflect very faithfully the mixed 
nature of her population, while her place names afford inter- 
esting and valuable information on the mode of her early set- 
tlement and the habits of mind and the customs of her settlers. 

Mencken’s book thus contains a great mass of information, 
but it obviously needs fairly thorough re-examination both of 
its evidence and its conclusions. 

From a scientific point of view the works by Krapp and 
Grandgent are of considerably greater merit, though far more 
restricted in scope and not nearly so interesting to the layman. 
Grandgent deals with a few specific points in American pro- 
nunciation, while Krapp gives a survey of the pronunciation 
of standard English in America, i.e. a discussion of the out- 
standing points of difference and agreement between American 
and English pronunciation. This serves to supplement 
Mencken’s rather meagre and unsystematic account of Ameri- 
can speech sounds. 


Finally, a word as to the future. Mencken looks forward 
hopefully to the time when the speech of America, spoken by 
three times as many people as the language of Great Britain 
and developing on its own lines, will be predominant and will 
‘determine the final form of the language.’® As evidence of 
this tendency he cites Canadian speech, which he holds is rap- 
idly becoming Americanized, and the adoption of American 
terms in England. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this, but we feel 
that he exaggerates the importance of the American influence. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the English language seems to 
exercise a certain selection in adopting American words or 


Sloc cit., p. 317. 
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expressions; some it receives gladly, others find no footing at 
all in England, others remain very definitely in the category 
of slang. The number of fully accepted Americanisms is as 
yet insufficient to colour our speech to any great extent. And, 
at the same time, though Mencken tends to minimize this, we 
are able to coin or revive our own neologisms in England; 
witness the number of new words introduced during the war, 
some of which certainly had but a brief existence, while others 
are still with us.? Further, the process will depend on the 
relations between the spoken and the written language. Most 
of the differences Mencken has pointed out belong to the do- 
main of colloquial language. The literary language of Eng- 
land and America shows but slight differences. A novel by 
Mr. Hergesheimer or even by Mr. Sinclair Lewis would, apart 
_from the dialogue and references to specific American institu- 
tions and processes, contain few examples of distinctly 
American phraseology. Even Mr. Mencken’s English is on 
the whole indistinguishable from that of a British writer. But 
if, as seems to be the case, the colloquial language in America 
is exerting a very strong influence on the literary language, 
especially through the medium of the press and the magazine, 
it may in the course of time bring about divergence between 
the literary language of the two countries. This, however, is 
a slow process; with the spread of education and rational 
methods in teaching English the conservative effect of literary 
tradition ought to make itself felt in America as it undoubt- 
edly does in England, and the degree of variation ought not 
to be very great. In the spoken language the deviations may 
be wider, but even here we need not fear either divergence of 
such a nature as to cause any practical difficulties in com- 
munication or the swamping of our English speech by a mass 
of Americanisms. English, as we have seen, exercises a cer- 
tain eclecticism in its adoption of these Transatlantic forms; 
some find ready acceptance, others appear crude or outré and 
make no appeal to English speakers. This process of uncon- 
scious selection will no doubt continue and will prevent over- 
Americanization of English speech. And finally it must be 


7See, for instance, the appendix to Cassell’s New English Dictionary, 
1919. 
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borne in mind that, on account of the more convenient geo- 
graphical position of England and the greater prestige of her 
form of speech, the ever increasing number of foreigners who 
strive to acquire the English language and a knowledge of 
English culture will naturally turn to her for guidance and 
instruction. 

HENRY ALEXANDER. 
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(Should a Bishop read novels? I am not sure what the 
orthodox answer to this question is, but I know that some of 
them do, even the famous ones. Their biographies give them 
away. It -is recorded for instance of the English Bishops, 
Stubbs and Creighton, both famous historians as well as hold- 
ers of the Episcopal office, that they were confirmed novel 
readers. Perhaps in their case it was a recoil from the severe 
repression of the imaginative faculty demanded of the modern 
scientific historian. Or it may be due to a reaction from the 
exacting, and sometimes exasperating, routine of ecclesiastical 
administration. In any case, the present writer has to confess 
that he shares with his illustrious brethren named above their 
love of fiction, and as he very seldom has any time to spare 
for this relaxation till late at night, has sacrificed a good many 
hours of sleep to the indulgence of this failing, if failing it 
be). 

The foregoing is not an apology, but an explanation of 
my choice of a subject, a notable novel called The Cathedral, 
by Hugh Walpole, which has recently been issued. I might 
as a Bishop put forward the ecclesiastical suggestions of the 
title as an excuse for writing about the book. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to deal with it from that angle more than [| 
can help, but rather, so far as my prepossessions will allow, 
_ from the point of view of the lover of good fiction. 

The title of this paper is taken from a phrase in a review 
of the book which I read the other day. I have added a note 
of interrogation because the comparison of the two men 
seems to me a very doubtful one, even allowing for all the 
difference of outlook implied in the qualification ‘Twentieth 
Century.’ Trollope wrote a number of stories giving an inti- 
mate picture of the inner life of an English Cathedral circle. 
His life-like presentation both of incident and characters is 
all the more remarkable, if, as is generally understood, he 
had no first-hand knowledge of his subject. But Trollope was 
content to be a faithful chronicler of Cathedral life. with its 
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cabals and intrigues, sometimes rather sordid, but always 
amusing, only giving the turn to events required, as the read- 
ing public of his day demanded, to enable the virtuous to 
triumph in the long run, and the less virtuous to receive meet 
punishment. It is true that he had the invaluable gift of 
making his characters live. Mrs. Proudie is as real as Mrs. 
Gamp. But Trollope never attempted to go below the surface 
of things. He shows little sense of the tragedy underlying 
much that he records. At times he allowed himself to indulge 
in a polished and urbane irony, but he went no deeper than 
that. With him, the story was the main thing, and within 
clearly-marked limits he was exceedingly successful in attain- 
ing his object, which was that of turning certain material into 
an interesting and amusing tale, and that material he found in 
the more human side of Cathedral dignitaries and the lesser 
Clergy, as shown in what might be called ecclesiastical politics. 

Now in The Cathedral the author gives one the impres- 
sion that he is not tied to his material at all, but that he could 
have produced the effects at which he is aiming just as well 
in any other milieu which he happened to select; for instance, 
in political life. His main object is not to produce a life-like 
picture of a particular Cathedral circle in the ’nineties, though 
incidentally he is quite successful in so doing, in spite of one 
or two minor technical inaccuracies. I wag myself Head- 
master of an English Cathedral Grammar School for six years, 
and can testify from my own experience to the exactness with 
which the general atmosphere of this particular phase of 
English life is reproduced. So like in its peculiar features is 
one Cathedral circle to another that, so far as the general 
setting, including the minor characters, is concerned I might 
have been reading about the Cathedral which I knew. The 
little group of ladies, connexions of past or present Church 
dignitaries, or else sufficiently well born to be admitted to the 
exclusive circle of the ‘Precincts’, the whole interest of whose 
life was centred in the microcosm of the Cathedral; the family 
doctor; the pompous and autocratic head Verger; the Chap- 
ter Clerk who had risen from the ranks; all these were to be 
found there, just as they are depicted in this book. But this 
accuracy, though important and attractive, is only a com- 
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paratively minor detail. Our author has something bigger 
than that in his mind, bigger even than the telling of an, excel- 
lent and enthralling story, an object which he incidentally 
achieves. 

The fact is that the book, though about happenings con- 
nected with a Christian Cathedral, is essentially Pagan in 
motive. Or if that epithet be thought due to episcopal prejud- 
ice, I am willing to substitute Greek for Pagan. It is satur- 
ated with the spirit of Greek tragedy. The peculiar distinction 
which the book possesses is due to this quality. We are 
constantly made to feel, sometimes by subtle hint, sometimes 
by more open suggestion, that behind the characters there are 
powerful elemental forces at work which are too strong for 
them. Of this they themselves are dimly conscious. In the 
Archdeacon this vague apprehension produces alternate fits 
of rage and fear; in his antagonist and vanquisher, Canon 
Ronder, a haunting misgiving that his intrigues have let loose 
forces beyond his control, bringing about results that he 
neither foresaw nor desired. Falk, the Archdeacon’s son, who 
loves his father deeply, deliberately and with full knowledge 
of the terrible blow that it will be to the Archdeacon, runs 
away with and marries the daughter of a disreputable public- 
house keeper in the same town, impelled thereto not by 
physical passion, for the girl is no vulgar siren, nor does she 
try to entrap him, but by an irresistible conviction which he 
can neither explain nor entirely understand, that only by 
taking this: step will he be enabled .fully to realize his life. 
Davray the artist becomes a hopeless victim to drink and has 
his mind turned by the stern, overwhelming beauty and 
grandeur of the Cathedral which he came to study and paint, 
yet retains, even in the lowest depths of his degradation, a 
fearful devotion to his destroyer, from which he cannot keep 
away. The Archdeacon’s wife is driven to abandon him by 
a cold, relentless hatred of her husband, so strong that it has 
the effect of some malignant external force working upon her 
rather insignificant personality, as much as by her love for 
the man for whom she leaves him. And over them all towers 
the Cathedral, sphinx-like, majestically beautiful, but with 
something sinister and threatening in its beauty; the creation 
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of men’s hands, yet, as if it possessed a living personality, 
seeming to control and dispose of men’s lives for generation 
after generation. In all this there is the suggestion of some- 
thing in human life more powerful than the strongest of men. 
But this something is emphatically not the Christian God. It 
is far more akin to the relentless Até of the Greeks. 

Archdeacon Brandon, too, the central figure of the story, 
might, mutatis mutandis, have stepped straight out of a Greek 
Tragedy, or formed the subject of one of the inimitable stories 
of Herodotus. For his outstanding characteristic was a qual- 
ity that the Greeks called ‘hubris’, a word not easy to trans- 
late, but which implies in a man an overweening self-confid- 
ence and love of mastery, with the power to force his will 
upon others; a conviction of infallibility based upon a sure and 
certain belief that he is a favourite of the gods, and that they 
must be on his side, and a pitying contempt for those whom he 
is obliged to crush, because in their foolish ignorance they 
have dared to oppose him. The utter downfall of such a man 
the Greeks believed to be merely a question of time, for the 
gods did not brook any rivalry, or encroachment, on their pre- 
rogatives; they allowed him to reach his zenith, and then 
ruthlessly struck him down. A man need not necessarily be 
what is commonly called bad or wicked to suffer this fate; 
indeed, he might be actuated by what appeared to him to be 
noble motives, aiming at power for the sake of serving some 
worthy cause. But if he became too strong, too fortunate in 
his undertakings, too highly honoured among men, too self- 
complacent and exultant in his success, then the divine Ne- 
mesis would certainly fall upon him and destroy him. 

This is exactly what happens to Archdeacon Brandon. 
The opening of the story pictures him in a mood of extra- 
ordinary exaltation. He knows that his will has become prac- 
tically law in all that concerns his beloved Cathedral. All the 
citizens of Polchester recognize him as the greatest power in 
the place. He firmly believes that in getting his own way and 
doing his own will in everything he is doing the will of God. 
©0O convinced is he in this belief, that he feels himself to be 
rather a partner on almost equal terms with the Deity, 
than merely an instrument in His hands. Immediately Nemesis 
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gets to work. The very evening of the day on which he has 
this experience of singular elation, his son comes home in 
disgrace, having been sent down from Oxford for some foolish 
escapade. The same day Canon Ronder, the newly appointed 
Treasurer of the Cathedral, who is destined to be the main 
instrument of the Archdeacon’s downfall, arrives in the town. 
Blow follows quickly upon blow. Canon Ronder, who has 
determined to drive him out of the place, procures his defeat 
on a vote at a Chapter meeting, the utter insignificance of the 
point at issue only serving to emphasize the exasperation of 
the Archdeacon at being beaten in a field in which hitherto 
he had been unquestioned master. Soon follows his son’s més- 
alliance; then his wife leaves him for a lover. Next, having 
wandered one day in distraction of mind into the grounds 
where a fair is being held, he is attacked and badly maltreated 
by a gang led by Davray and Hogg the inn-keeper, his son’s 
father-in-law. 

But it is not only these misfortunes which finally break 
him. The gods have another weapon ready. Quem Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat. Dazed and bewildered as he is by the 
overturning of his world, his hatred of Canon Ronder, whom 
he rightly enough suspects of plotting against him, becomes an 
obsession closely akin to madness. He quarrels with him 
openly, and with the utmost bitterness. In a fit of ungovern- 
able passion, to which, we are told, he had always been liable, 
he knocks down Hogg in the public street. In every way he 
plays into the hands of his opponents. But though pitiably 
weakened in both mind and body, he fights to the bitter end. 
He goes to a meetng of the Cathedral Chapter to make a last 
despairing effort, doomed to failure, to prevent a Clergyman 
whom he considers practically an Atheist from being ap- 
pointed to an important parish, and dies on his familiar battle- 
ground, denouncing his colleagues with his last breath for 
having betrayed, as he believed, his beloved Church. 

So perishes the victim of Nemesis, the prey of the jealousy 
of the gods, who in addition to heaping upon him every kind 
of misfortune, use his own character, which he is incapable of 
changing, as one of the instruments of his undoing. There is 
both boldness and irony in choosing a Christian Cathedral for 
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the setting of a drama played out in exactly the spirit of 
Greek Tragedy, an irony heightened by the fact that this man 
believed himself to be, as according to his lights he was, a 
faithful and devoted servant of the Church of Christ. 

Canon Ronder is a far more complex character than the 
Archdeacon. He resembles him indeed in his determination to 
be the leading force in any circle in which he finds himself, 
but there the likeness ends. Canon Ronder does not desire to 
be conspicuous. To exercise the chief power without appear- 
ing to do so is his aim. His method of obtaining supremacy is 
not to strike out openly at those who stand in his way, but 
to undermine their position by exceedingly clever intrigue. 
He has not, or persuades himself that he has not, any personal 
animosity towards his victims, but desires to effect their 
removal in as painless a manner as possible, and once they are 
out of his way sincerely wishes them well. He is a most suit- 
able instrument to accomplish the downfall of the Archdeacon, 
who is quite incapable of meeting intrigue and finesse with 
similar weapons. He cannot knock Ronder down as he did 
Hogg; but the open and violent hostility he displays towards 
him is almost as crude a method of attack against such an 
. opponent as physical violence, and only serves to make the 
Canon’s victory more certain. 

But before the end Canon Ronder is partially aware that 
he has meddled with and set in motion forces much more 
powerful and far-reaching than he had ever anticipated. He 
discovers that it is not possible for one man to play with 
another’s life, and be able to decide at exactly what point the 
game shall end. The inhabitants of a French-Canadian village 
on the St. Lawrence were once asked by visitors why, in a time 
of drought, they did not request their priest to pray for rain. 
They replied that they did not do so because he was ‘trop 
capable’. A previous effort of his had resulted in their fields 
being flooded! Canon Ronder proves himself ‘trop capable’. 
The gods help him to attain his object, which is also theirs, by 
showering misfortunes upon his opponent; but he is victorious 
only, so it is hinted, at the cost of that peace of mind which 
is his chief good, and which for him depends not only upon 
the successful issue of his plans, but also on his retaining the 
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goodwill and approval of all his friends in the course of action 
which he pursues. He succeeds only too well in his object of 
getting rid of the Archdeacon; yet we leave him doubting, for 
the first time in his life, whether he has been altogether wise. 
Nemesis probably, as Davray warns him in other words, is 
lurking round the corner, ready to fall upon him when the 
proper time comes. 

I have already suggested that in the case of the Arch- 
deacon’s son and his wife we get the impression of some influ- 
ence at work, which they are unable to resist, driving them to 
assist in his ruin, the former reluctantly and after long hesi- 
tation, the latter with a desperate intensity of purpose which 
forces her on, utterly regardless of consequences. There is a 
further hint that sinister powers are abroad in the malignant 
hostility shown by the publican Hogg to the Archdeacon. He 
had no real grievance against him, but appears to have been 
actuated by the devilish hatred of a blackguard and sensualist 
for a clean-living gentleman, proud of his exalted position, 
whom Hogg knew to despise and loathe him, and upon whom 
therefore he is determined to bring shame and dishonour. 

The novel has been criticized in some quarters as holding 
up the Church, and incidentally religion, to contempt. In 
reality it does nothing of the kind. For one thing, no one who 
was not in close sympathy with Christian ideals could have 
drawn such a beautiful and essentially Christian character as 
the aged Bishop. Naturally, for the purpose of the story, the 
cabals and intrigues of the Chapter are brought to the fore- 
front, for it is to these that the characters concerned react. 
No doubt, however, in the background there was plenty of 
sound Christian work going on at Polchester Cathedral, only 
description of it does not come into the scope of the story. 

At the same time, the writer does incidentally expose a 
danger which has always threatened organized religion, 
namely that to some men at any rate the organization may 
become more interesting and absorbing than the cause in the 
interests of which it has been created, and so come to be an 
end in itself, instead of merely a means of helping on the cause 
for- which it exists. Anyone who has had experience in eccle- 
siastical administration knows how real this danger is. Such 
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work must be done, but unless careful watch is kept on him- 
self by the administrator, it is apt to produce a spiritual dead- 
ness for which no amount of ability in serving tables can 
compensate. Appointments to parishes have to be made, funds 
have to be dealt with, property has to be managed; and from 
this side of the work no member of a Cathedral Chapter, nor 
indeed anyone holding high ecclesiastical office, can wholly 
escape. Efficiency in this department of the Church’s work is 
unfortunately apt to be mistaken, and not only by those who 
excel in it, for spiritual efficiency. Moreover, it is a side of 
Church life in which success is naturally more obvious to the 
eyes of the world than is possible or even desirable in the 
spiritual sphere, and consequently, things being as they are 
in this imperfect world, efficiency therein is often more likely 
to lead to promotion than the possession of high spiritual 
powers. This constitutes a real temptation to able and ambi- 
tious men. But on the whole, men have their eyes open to this 
danger, and organizations are kept fairly well in their proper 
subordinate place. The author of this story implies that in 
this particular instance the Cathedral, originally erected by 
pious men to the glory of God, has itself become a sort of god, 
exacting full dues from its worshippers. Such a thing might 
occasionally happen. But it is neither inevitable nor common. 
There is no real necessity that legitimate pride in a magnifi- 
cent House of Worship and all that pertains to it should degen- 
erate into such idolatry. More usually men find in such places 
a stimulus and inspiration to the worship of God. 

If my interpretation of this story is correct, the query 
placed after the title of this paper is justified. The setting 
alone reminds one of Trollope’s tales; the method of treatment 
of his material by the younger writer, and the object he has 
before him, are entirely different. His purpose is not primar- 
ily to draw a typical picture of English Cathedral life, nor to 
raise a cheap laugh at religion by exposing the weaknesses of 
this particular phase of ecclesiastical organization, but to 
show how in life there are hidden forces at work, stronger 
than the strongest of men; and that while men fondly imagine 
that they are manipulating circumstances to suit their own 
ends, meritorious or otherwise, it is destiny or fate which 
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really controls the course of events. The result is a powerful 
and absorbing though in some respects a disagreeable story, 
in which the conception of life is Greek rather than Christian. 
Personally I am inclined to consider it the ablest of the novels 
the author has so far produced. Certainly between him and 
Trollope there is not only the gulf of years, but of method, 
temperament, and outlook on life. Whether he will win a 
higher place in the temple of fame than Trollope secured in 
his day is another question. At least the younger writer owes 
nothing to the elder, except perhaps the suggestion of the 
frame-work of his story. But being himself the son of a 
distinguished Bishop, and having a personal knowledge of 
Cathedral life, he would quite probably have selected this par- 
ticular subject, even if the Barchester stories had never been 
written. 
EDWARD J. BIDWELL. 

Bishopscourt, Kingston. 
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The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry. By A. M. Clark. Basil 
Blackwell. Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 

An Anatomy of Poetry. By A. Williams-Ellis. Basil Black- 
well. Oxford. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. By Amy Lowell. 

Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Poetic Mind. By F. C. Prescott. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. $2.00. 


Naturally these four volumes approach their particular 
problem from widely different angles. The volume by Mr. 
Williams-Ellis is an informative and stimulating essay in con- 
structive criticism; that by Miss Lowell is an illuminating cri- 
tique of the work of six modernist pioneers in American 
poetry; while The Poetic Mind, abandoning mere aesthetic 
theory and broad deductive generalizations, is an attempt at 
positive definition of the interrelation between literary com- 
position and dreams, reveries and subconscious states on the 
basis of Freudian research. Mr. Clark’s ambition is less 
vaunting. His short essay of eighty-three pages is little more 
than a summary or an extended catalogue of the names of an 
incredible number of living poetasters and rhymsters with 
occasional intermediary and connective passages (which sug- 
gest class notes) appreciative of the more outstanding per- 
sonalities among contemporary craftsmen. Should The Real- 
istic Revolt in Modern Poetry attain the honour of a second 
edition its author will be well advised to alter his work in 
several important respects. He could condense with certain 
advantage and expand with dubious gain. Hasty composition, 
too, he should remember is not invariably a mark of genius 
and over-repetition is too often the hall mark of 
carelessness and determined evidence of incomplete assimila- 
tion and poverty of the content of the writing. Of the great 
majority of the ‘modern’ poets whose names are found within 
Mr. Clarke’s pages, all that is to be said can be said in a very 
few lines. We know that they are invariably clever young 
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men; but we know, too, that they are no more than that, that 
they never have been more than that and that they never will 
be more than facile experimenters who have tried their hand 
at verse making while they are still young and have a taste 
for such dalliance. The work of very few was known beyond 
a very select circle and already it is either gone or forgotten. 
But it is good to be reminded that, if among these younger 
men no Tennyson, Spenser or Milton is to be found, the torch 
of poetry is still held high aloft in England. And after all, 
Mr. Clark does not exaggerate the quality of the minors and 
he draws a clear distinction between poets and poetasters, 
minor poets and minor poetry. If, in certain respects Mr. 
Clark is still in the pupillary stage, if at times his style is 
ragged and undistinguished, it is pleasant to find a work of 
such modest pretentiousness after the syncopated superficiali- 
ties to which Mr. J. C. Squire treats us weekly in The 
Observer. 

When Lord Balfour in his Foundations of Belief pro- 
pounds the difficult and abstruse question, ‘Is there any fixed 
and permanent element in beauty?’ he is not only fringing a 
wide field of aesthetic speculation but giving at the same 
time an opening for a brief, if necessarily inadequate, evalu- 
ation of the aims and achievements of contemporary poetry 
and a summary estimate of its mode and manner of self-inter- 
pretation in relation to its times. In the matter of poetry and 
the arts there is constant and unceasing readjustment of 
artistic criteria. A poet, lauded to the skies in his own gen- 
eration, is unhesitatingly damned or harshly ignored by the 
next; canons of taste toilsomely elaborated by one 
set of literary legislators are sharply set aside or derided 
by their successors. But this sharp opposition of critical 
judgement is not a proof that no permanent element of poetic 
beauty exists, or that it exists only ideally, and that no con- 
ceivable principle of taste has been formed in the minds of 
those who seek self-interpretation through their art or whose 
main task it is to aid others to an appreciation of it. If it 
were possible to assert that literature, the product of man’s 
environment—intellectual or physical—is subject to modifica- 
tion but not to development—it would be possible to enun- 
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ciate that art is no better at one time than at another and that 
there is no such thing as ‘any fixed and permanent element 
of poetic beauty.’ It is obvious, however, that not only is there 
a eonstant fluctuation in poetic taste, but that there is also 
good and bad poetry at one and the same time, and that critics 
are able to discriminate between the good and the bad, pre- 
cisely because they have a very definite and positive artistic 
criterion, applicable either to the poetry of their own age or 
to poetry in general. Granted that there is a fundamental 
identity between aesthetic judgement and aesthetic creation, 
the critic will be concerned, consequently, not with the asser- 
tion that one form of art is better than another because dif- 
ferently expressed, but with an attempt to estimate how well 
or how badly art has expressed itself at the particular mo- 
ment. In other words, while men will inevitably express them- 
selves in terms of their times, they consistently hold to the 
conviction that an ideal of poetic beauty not only exists in the 
abstract but in positive relation to its times as well. Tradition 
and change is the law of the ages, and the critic can no more 
deny the constant succession of new movements than he can 
reject the fact that the earth moves round the sun. And it is 
to the past that he naturally turns for direction and guidance 
in the face of contemporary poetical intransigeance. 

For the Greeks, poetry, a reasoned imitation, was the 
product of the creative instinct innate in man, preferring 
plausible impossibilities to improbable possibilities, the pro- 
bable to the real; for the Romans it was a lofty art inspiring 
men to noble deeds and high ideals; for the classicists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was an_ intellectual 
exercise that could be self-taught from a study of the Greek 
and the Roman classics. The Augustans advanced from this 
standpoint to the extent of introducing such additional criteria 
as ‘imagination’ and ‘sentiment’—the pleasures of imagination 
according to Addison (Spectator, No. 411) being such pleas- 
ures ‘as arise from visible objects, either when we have them 
actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas in our 
minds by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like 
occasion.’ The Essay on Criticism enunciated the convention- 
alizing and generalizing tendencies of the Neo-Classics: 
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First follow Nature, and your judgement frame 
By her just standard... 

Those RULES of old discovered, not devis’d 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d... 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day and meditate by night. 

‘Poetical genius,’ Blacklock declares, ‘depends entirely on 
the quickness of moral feeling.’ “The business of a poet,’ said 
Imlac, ‘is to examine, not the individual but the species; to 
remark general properties and large appearances. He does 
not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the different 
shades in the verdure of the forest; he is to exhibit in his 
portraits of nature such prominent and striking features as 
recall the original to every mind, and must neglect the min- 
uter discriminations, which one may. have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for those characteristics which are 
alike obvious to vigilance and to carelessness.’ (Rasselas, Chap. 
X). The Wartons, as had the unknown Author of the epi 
invous, instinctively recognized the essential difference be- 
tween genius and mere talent. ‘Now I know perfectly well,’ 
wrote the Greek, ‘that the highest natures are the least fault- 
less. A mind bent on absolute accuracy will run the risk of 
littleness, and, in mighty genius, as in great wealth, there will 
be some things missed or slighted.... Nor, am I ignorant that, 
in everything human, the faults are most conspicuous, and 
that the memory of slips abides uneffaced, while that of beau- 
ties speedily fades.’ This was similar to the recognition of 
the difference between that school of verse where 

Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 
The substitute for genius, taste and wit 


and the high passion and spiritual essence of deep imagin- 
ative poetry which had been sadly to seek in England between 
1660 and 1740. The positivism of the Wartons, their individ- 
ualism, their opposition to the classical theory that would 
have restricted verse to the handling of didactic and ethical 
problems merely, their recognition of the importance of the 
spiritual elements of melancholy and horror are the funda- 
mentals of the Romantic Credo. The Germans were the first 
to realize that art has fulfilled its function when it has ex- 
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pressed itself. Poetry being a criticism of life, there are as 
many kinds of poems as there are individual poets—or as 
Joseph Warton saw, every work of genius is a law unto itself. 
Romantic criticism by laying it down that art has no other aim 
than expression, finally and definitely discredited the Classical 
manner of judging literature by ‘kinds.’ 

Thus, fashions in poetry change like modes of dress, and 
the desire for mutation and novelty—not merely in the phy- 
sical but in the spiritual and intellectual life as well—is in- 
herent in mankind. Our present age of revolt against the 
complacency and the perplexities, the modes and the furniture, 
the ethical standards and the emotionalism of Victorianism 
will presently give place to another, and the Georgians too 
must take their place at the bar of history and be adjudged by 
their evanescent successors. Between the Age of Elizabeth 
and that of Victoria there are many points of comparison; 
between our own and that of the Great Romantics there are 
few. But there is one close analogy between the two last. The 
Elizabethan Age was preceded by a period of tentative metri- 
cal experimentation; the Victorian Age was succeeded by one. 
The object of the Classical versifiers was, while disciplining 
the language, to rid it of ‘rude beggarly rhyming brought into 
Italy by Goths and Huns’, and this is in certain measure the 
protest of the Georgians. Both Elizabethans and Georgians 
are painfully conscious of the inadequacy of their medium to 
express the thoughts and emotions with which they are 
burthened; but while the former deplore the self-conscious 
immaturity of their English, the latter lament that it has 
grown outworn and lost its original freshness with overuse. 
The scope of poetry has been widened until the vision of 
Wordsworth has been fulfilled. ‘Poetry,’ writes the author of 
Lyrical Ballads in his Preface, ‘is the first and last of all 
knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man... The 
remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, the Min- 
eralogist, will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any 
upon which it can be employed, if the time shall ever come 
when these shall be familiar to us, and the relations under 
which they are contemplated by the followers of these respect- 
ive sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us 
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as enjoying and suffering human beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science, thus familiarized 
to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit, to aid the trans- 
figuration, and will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of man.’ The ac- 
ceptance of psycho-analysis, theosophy and Christian Science 
as matter for poetry has immensely widened the poetic grasp 
and the cult of an obscure symbolism for its proper expres- 
sion. Anthropological interest leads Mrs. Cornford in Pre- 
Existence behind the sophistication, the conventionalities and 
the falsities of civilization, back to the logical identification of 
the emotion of the primitive pre-Pelasgian woman with that 
of her own complex modern personality and to a sense of the 
essential oneness of humanity: 


The grains of sand so shining small 
Soft through my fingers ran: 

The sun shone down upon it all, 
And so my dream began. 


How all of this had been before; 
How ages far away 

I lay on some forgotten shore 
As here I lie to-day... 


I have forgotten whence I came, 
Or what my home might be, 

Or by what strange and savage name 
I called that thundering sea. 


I only know the sun shone down 
As still it shines to-day, 

And in my fingers long and brown 
The little pebbles lay. 


My. Sturge Moore, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, 
Mr. Burrows, Mr. W. J. Turner track the ‘panther of their 
quest’ in the dim regions of shadowy recollection, in the dawn 
of the world when paleolithic man, slowly evolving from the 
brute, developed a rudimentary tribal consciousness and ad- 
vanced from the primitive to the crude. Mr. Hodgson, quest- 
ing freshness and dreading sophistication, weaves such primi- 
tive material into the very warp and woof of beautiful poetry 
in Eve: 
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Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees. 


The extremists among the moderns, extremists who would 
seek to repudiate their intellectual indebtedness and dissociate 
themselves from the tradition of their predecessors, who utter 
such revolutionary defiance as these lines of Mr. Orrick Jones 
(save the mark!): 


This is the song of youth, 

This is the cause of myself; 

I knew my father well and he was a fool, 

Therefore will I have my own foot in the path before I 
take a step; 

I will only go into new lands, 

And I will walk on no plank-walks, 

The horses of my family are wind-broken, 

And the guns rusty, 


I will make me a new bow from an ash-tree, 
And cut up the homestead into arrows, 


who resent the perfect technique of the Victorian Tennyson 
and sneer at his delicate treatment of the Mordred story, find 
spiritual kinship with the Tennyson of the later Locksley who 
has known disillusionment and bitterness of spirit and with 
those who like Carlyle and Ruskin, George Eliot, Gissing and 
Hardy, eschewed pious moralizing and sought to know the 
truth indefatigably. The nineties became familiar with the 
aesthetic creed of ‘Art for art’s sake’, but what was at first a 
reasoned intellectual reaction against the primness of Victor- 
ianism speedily developed into a decadent pose. ‘The first 
duty in life is to be as artificial as possible,’ Wilde wrote. ‘All 
bad art comes from returning to Life and Nature.’ ‘The 
proper school to learn art in is not Life but Art.’ The issue 
of such preciosity was plain and it did not require a Robert 
Hichens or a W. 8S. Gilbert to expose the virtuosity of the 
Yellow Book and the artificiality of the decadent Alexand- 
rians. They had passed and were gone ere Henley, realizing 
the indissolubility of the bond between art and life, was roused 
to proclaim his exuberant joy in the great adventure of very 
living. 
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INVICTUS 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with, punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Reaction and revolt against reaction is the normal and 
permanent rule of literary history. Wordsworth led the re- 
volt against the’descendants of the revolutionary Dryden, 
proposing, as he put it in the Preface to the Second Edition of 
Lyrical Baliads, as his principal object to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or describe them, 
throughout, as far as was possible in a selection of language 
really used by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them 
a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect.’ The 
Romantic Movement had expended itself in its first phase— 
poetry—before 1825;in the Victorian age the novel became 
‘the chief medium of expression but without the earlier en- 
thusiasms of the younger Romanticists; scientific discovery 
and the critical habit became the natural function of thinking 
progressive men. All this made the present age inevitable. 

The realistic revolt of the poets of the present is a re- 
action against the yearnings of the pre-Raphaelites to recreate 
out of the romantic past a more liberal, a more simple and 
a more satisfactory present; it is a renunciation of the ‘sweet- 
ness and light’ of the Victorians; a pose of rude simplicity on 
the part of certain, which may become the extreme of ridicul- 
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ousness or of tangled pseudo-metaphysical obscurity. The 
poets of the Celtic Revival aimed ‘to express the national con- 
sciousness of Ireland through a purely national art.’ There is 
a fundamental difference between the early poets of the Anglo- 
Irish movement and those of the Celtic Revival. Politics were 
the inspiration of the earlier poets; they owed little to Celtic 
tradition; their concern was with the burning questions of 
the hour. The genuine return to Celtdom was initiated by 
Clarence Mangan and Samuel Ferguson; Mangan finding his 
inspiration in the tragic story of his race and Ferguson in the 
primitive bardic note of the Ancients. Lionel Johnson,in whose 
work the national note blends with a strange Catholic mysti- 
cism and spirituality, inhabits a deep mystical world filled with 
the imageries of dreams, with white horsemen, the Knights of 
God, and grey churches with the crisp of the dead leaves 
rustling in the wind without and priests murmuring holy Latin 
immemorial. George Russell (A. E.) has written beautiful 
lines as subtly cadenced as are anywhere to be found in the 
work of our moderns, but all these poets are idealists and 
romanticists, outwith the realism which is our present quest. 
It was not until Mr. Yeats began to write and until they 
turned regionalists that the Irish poets felt themselves in 
living touch with the sobbing, sorrowing laughter of human- 
ity. Moira O’Neill has written beautiful songs that are human 
and natural and as Irish as the best Scottish songs are Scot- 
tish; the music of which is simple and tender and old fash- 
joned; whose cadences are filled with a yearning pain for the 
old world, with wistfulness and tenderness and home-loving. 
There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the bees, 


I wisht I'd hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the heat 
Past Corrymeela wi’ the blue sky over it. 


Mr. Yeats excelled his predecessors in his interpretation of 
the dim, shadowy personalities of Celtic myth and legend, but 
he has his concerns with the daily matters of life as well. In 
these delicate lines, filled with spiritual grace and sweetness, 
the poet has, by the very beauty of his thought, raised the 
commonplace to the wonderful and revealed behind the curtain 
of the real the very body of the ideal: 
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When you are old and grey and full of sleep 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty, with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead, 
And hid his face amid a cloud of stars. 


To this poetic inheritance J. M. Synge succeeded, althougt: 
it was in dramatic work purely that he attained the 
highest expression of his powers. Turning from the 
elemental beings of Irish legend he threw himself 
with all the ardour of his being into the study of 
the men and women who lived and sinned and suffered and 
repented and died amid the melancholy mountains of Kerry 
and Wicklow and the barren Isles of the West, and, acquiring 
from them a language that was rich and copious because their 
language was full and living, he wrote five of the great dramas 
of all time. In his poetry he refused to be beholden to the 
conventions of the modern school. Ultimately, he argued, 
reality is at the root of all poetry; and, before verse can be 
human it must learn to be brutal. In Queens, for example, or 
in The Mergency Man, there is no trace of the mystical note 
of his contemporaries or when he writes these bitter verses, 


There’s snow on every street 
When I go up and down, 

And there’s no woman, man or dog 
That knows me in the town. 


I know each shop and all 
These Jews and Russian Poles, 
For I go walking night and noon 
To spare my sack of coals. 


His justification is this: ‘In these days poetry is usually a 
flower of evil or good: but it is the timber of poetry that wears 
most surely and there is no timber that has not strong roets 
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among the clay and the worms. With Mr. Yeats and Samuel 
Ferguson, with Lionel Johnson and G. W. Russell, Synge parts 
company irrevocably. The doctrine of the beautiful word has 
no place in his theory of poetry. Had he chosen he might 
have elaborated the argument against poetic diction; but he 
was less concerned with poetic diction per se than with the 


humanizing of poetry. And what Synge attempted to do the © 


modern poets are attempting to do—to shun preciosity, to face 
the profoundest facts of life, to explore the accepted discov- 
eries of science and make them understanded of the general 
in language such as they habitually employ, in the hope of find- 
ing in the new world imaginative stimuli infinitely broader 
and deeper than those themes that have hitherto been regarded 
as matters for poetic treatment implicitly and deliberately 
defined by the poets of romanticism, who have in sooth seen 
far, but who, in the light of what the moderns would doubtless 
deem the larger vision stand, as yet, only at the threshold. 

With the publication of Barrack Room Ballads in 1892 
Kipling too gave the lie direct to the aesthetics. In this new 
poetry—this poetry of buoyancy and rejuvenation—he did 
exactly what Wordsworth explained he had been trying to 
do—‘to choose incidents and situations from common life, and 
to relate or describe them throughout, as far as was possible, 
in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same 
time, to throw over them a certain colouring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be presented to the mind +in 
an unusual aspect. Despite his frequent, facile journalese, Kip- 
ling went to the very roots of the fundamentals and found 
there beauty and romance, humour and pathos and a basal 
human kinship. In the purely local he discovered the 
universal; in the small things he found the eternal. When 
Masefield startled the poetry-reading world with The Hver- 
last Mercy in 1911, one might almost have thought that he had 
the formulated demands of Synge in mind during the per- 
formance of his task; ‘the strong things of life are needed in 
poetry also ...and it may almost be said that before verse 
can be human again it must be brutal. It is easy to locate the 
old wells from which Mr. Masefield drew fresh inspiration. 


‘Anglia, N.F. XXV. 
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He learned something of his frankness, his directness, his 
brutality, his free-spokenness, his impressionism and his fac- 
ulty for minute description from association with ‘our maister 
dere and father reverent’, Dan Chaucer in his walks abroad 
with him in the eternal freshness of the mediaeval prime. He 
is the debtor too of Warwickshire Will, of melancholy Heine, 
of vagabond Francois and of the wonderful Ayrshire excise- 
man. A motley company but a goodly! His glowing passion 
for morality redeems Masefield from the reproach of sordid 
realism and there are moments when he reaches the very 
heights of poetic intensity. August, 1914 is a simple little 
poem, yet its vibrant, emotionalized sense of England, and its 
poignant realization of the significance of war place it among 
the immortal lines in the language. 


These homes, the valley spread before me here,, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in pen, 
Have been the heartfelt things, past speaking dear 

To unknown generations of dead men, 


Who, century after century held these farms 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 

Heard, as we hear the rumours and alarms 
Of war at hand and dangers pressing nigh, 


And know as we know, that the message meant 
The breaking off of ties, the loss of friends, 
Death, like a miser getting in his rent 
And no new stones laid where the trackway ends... 


And died (uncouthly most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city, never built by hands 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 

The revived interest in poetry in England during recent 
years has been due mainly to the successive volumes of Georg- 
ian verse, introduced by Edward Marsh who first called atten- 
tion to Rupert Brooke. There had been no similar attempt 
in English since the publication of the famous Songs and Son- 
nettes commonly called Tottel’s Miscellany in 1557. A pensive 
note characterized the first volume of Georgian Poetry, which 
was largely devoted to landscape description; but in The Stone 
(from Fires) Mr. W. W. Gibson voices the intense aspirations 
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and the struggles of plain, untutored, dumb folk after the 
familiar manner of the greatest of the Lakists. The Great 
War gave further opportunity to the poets; profound and 
repressed emotionalism found at last poignant expression. 
While the relationship between war and poetry is as old as 
war and poetry, it has rarely happened that noble poetry has 
been contemporaneous with the event. Poetry demands peace 
and quiet for its composition and in the late war our poets 
suffered from nearness to the event. They lost sight of the 
vision of the beauty of life in the horror of the immediate 
present. Neither the sense of tragic recollection as one finds 
it in the verse of Francis Ledwidge nor the fury of Siegfried 
Sassoon against the levity and frivolity and the false sentiment 
at home is the supreme expression of poetry: 


The house is crammed; tier upon tier they grin 
And cackle at the show, while prancing ranks 

Of harlots shrill the chorus, drunk with din 
‘They’re sure the Kaiser loves the dear old tanks!’ 


I’d like to see a tank come down the stalls 

Lurching to rag-time tunes or ‘Home Sweet Home’, 
And there’d be no more jokes in music halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


Mr. Binyon has some fine verses to women who have but the 
memory of and their pride in the glorious dead: 


They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We shall remember them. 


Mr. Kipling has added at least one immortal distich to English 
patriotic poetry: 


* 


Who stands if Freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 


In Hardy’s lyric from the Dynasts there is the anxious note 
of eager questioning as to the meaning of it all: 
Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 
We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin! 
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But ranged as infantry, 

And staring face to face, 
I shot at him and he at me, 

And killed him in his place. 


I shot him dead because— 
Because he was my foe, 

Just so: my foe of course he was; 
That’s clear enough, although 


He thought he’d ‘list, perhaps, 
Off-hand like—just as I— 

Was out of work—had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 


Yes, quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat, if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown. 


but in these following verses there is no trace of cynicism, no 
pessimism, no false sentiment, no weak rhetoric but unques- 
tioning passionate sincerity : 


What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away 
Ere the barncocks say 
Night is growing grey, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us? 
What of the faith and fire within us? 
Men who march away. 


In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 
And that braggards must 
Surely bite the dust, 

March we to the fields ungrieving, 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


A distinct psychological evolution is traceable in these war 
poets who took Donne, Treherne, Vaughan, Arnold and Laur- 
ence Housman for their masters. The abstract theme of the 
terribleness of war which was the initial impelling motive is 
presently replaced by that of actual experience, and, with the 
sudden realization of individuality and the consciousness of 
acute physical peril on the battlefield they grow crudely real- 
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istic and utter poignant words in short, simple, stabbing 


phrases. The artistic problem becomes that of reconciling the | 


vivid portrayal of death and destruction with the essence of 
what poetry must always be—the spiritual interpretation of the 
soul of man in conflict with his environment. The Five Sonnets 
of Rupert Brooke, with their keynote of sacrifice are poetry of 
pure gold. Julian Grenfell, too, passes beyond the mere phy- 
sical fear of death and finds in very battle itself a sense of 
mystical safety and tranquillity: 
The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth; 
Speed with light foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 


And finds, when fighting shall be done 
Great rest and fullness after dearth. 


The emotions of the War poets are simple and profound; their 
treatment of them such as might be anticipated by men living 
in the presence of the terror. When they become merely 
objectively realistic and describe a single vivid experience 
without imagination their work degenerates into mere cheap 
verse journalese: 


This bloody steel has killed a man 

I heard him squeal as on I ran. 

He watched me come, with wagging head 
I pressed it home, and he was dead. 


Though clean and clear I wiped the steel, 
I still can hear that dying squeal. 


In a sense the greater bulk of War poetry was didactic; it 
preached the immediate doctrine of unselfishness and service 
in the present; it substituted strength and directness and sin- 
cerity for mere dilettante artistic experiment and intellectual 
exercise. And, lest we should be in danger of forgetting the 
great sacrifice, the Canadian John McRae has left us these 
beautiful and ineffaceable verses: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
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We are the Dead. Short day ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shail not sleep, though poppies. grow 
In Flanders fields. 


The positive aims of the school of modern realists are 
expounded by that curious creature, Mr. Ezra Pound, in his 
Introduction to The Poems of Lionel Johnson’. Mr. 
Pound has very evidently been reading Wordsworth, 
although it is possible that the apparent plagiarism 
is accidental and that it is another case of great minds 
thinking alike. ‘Our aim,’ Mr. Pound dictates, ‘is natural 
speech, the language as spoken. We desire the words of poetry 
to follow the natural order. We would write nothing that we 
might not say actually in life—under emotion.’ And more to 
this effect. The same ingenious young gentleman explains for 
our further impressment that he has ‘degrees of antipathy and 
even contempt for Milton, and Victorianism and the softness 
of the nineties’. As if the opinion of Mr. Ezra Pound mat- 
tered to the extent of twopence to any one except himself! 
The result of an attempted adherence to this theory has led 
certain of the rasher of the modernists to a deliberate neglect 
or an open defiance of form and structure and metrical tradi- 
tion. Nor is their good taste invariably irreproachable. Thus, 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley concludes a powerful scene in King 
Lear’s Wife with a squalid ballad about a louse: 


The louse made off unhappy and wet, 
Ahum, ahum, ahee. 

He’s looking for us, the little pet, 

So haste for her chin’s to do up yet. 
And let us begone with what we can get. 
Her ring for thee, her gown for Bet, 
Her pocket turned out for me. 


1Elkin Mathews. 
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But already, this modernist realism is no longer a new 
thing. The impulse of mere cleverness is already exhausted 
and the more solid elements of the poetry of the movement 
are beginning to emerge and restraint has succeeded the 
inevitable radicalism of the beginning. The poets are com- 
mencing to acquire perspective once more and to distinguish 
the wood from the trees. They no longer insist on sacrificing 
ideals for mere vagaries of individual expression; they are 
remembering anew that the first essence of poetry is 
beauty and that the just treatment of a realistic theme in 
poetry is impossible without the transfiguring and ennobling 
spirit of beauty. They are realizing that rubbish of this 
nature from the pen of Mr. Ezra Pound is not poetry, even 
although it might well have been said ‘actually in life under 
emotion’: 

I grow old, I grow old, 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolléd. 

Shall I part my hair behind, do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers and walk upon the beach. 


I have heard the mermaid singing each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me. 


Perhaps the protest against the mannerisms of the modern- 
ists comes most shrilly from those old-fashioned persons who 
were brought up on and who learned to love and reverence the 
beauty and perfection of the great Victorians. But surely the 
highest poetry must, in addition to spirituality, have form and 
beauty and music. 

(To be continued). 
J. A. Roy. 
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Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. By 
Edward Sapir. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
192 eR yviieeaace 


This little volume, by similarity of title and of subject, 
invites comparison with two works of much larger size 
recently published by philologists of world-wide fame: 
Language, by Professor Jespersen of Copenhagen, and 
Le Langage, by M. J. Vendryes of Paris. Dr. Sapir’s name was 
unknown to me until I saw it on the title page of his book, 
but it is probably not unfamiliar to the readers of The Queen’s 
Quarterly, as I learn from a statement issued by his publishers 
that he is a Canadian and that he is the chief of the Anthropo- 
logical section of the Geological Survey of Canada. Whether 
he has previously written anything on the science of language 
I have not been able to discover, but it is evident that he is 
no mere amateur in this department of study; and his views 
will be found worthy of careful consideration even by those 
who have studied the two more elaborate works previously 
mentioned. Where he touches on points of Indo-European 
comparative grammar, of general phonetics, or of the history 
of English, his statements appear to be almost invariably 
accurate. His work, however, is concerned with principles 
rather than with details, and he has drawn his illustrations 
from a very wide field. He has the advantage, which probably 
no previous writer on general linguistics has possessed, of 
being practically familiar with some of the American Indian 
languages, and he appears to have carefully studied the dis- 
tinctive features of several other languages of this group. 
He has also made himself acquainted with the structure of 
many of the tongues of the Old World, including not only the 
Semitic and Bantu families, but also Chinese and Tibetan. 
Although Dr. Sapir’s views are not at all revolutionary (I 
should hardly say that they are even heterodox), he is evi- 
dently a thinker of unusual originality and power, and he has 
often been able to throw new light on principles which, though 
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they may have been formally accepted, have seldom been 
apprehended in their full significance. 

The book is professedly intended not only for students of 
philology, but also for the general public. The author has 
accordingly endeavoured to avoid using any technical terms 
of linguistic science that are not familiar to people of ordinary 
education. In his preface he says that the volume ‘does not 
contain a single diacritic.’ Now the avoidance of diacritics, 
in a popular book, is no doubt excellent as a general rule; but 
Dr. Sapir surely goes too far when he declines to mark vowel 
quantity even when it happens to be important for the purpose 
of his argument. I suspect that there are very few readers 
who would not find greater simplicity in an exposition which 
uses the symbols 4, @, 7, 6, #, than in one which leaves the 
vowels unmarked, with a statement in parenthesis or footnote 
indicating that in certain instances they are long and in certain 
others short. It may further be remarked that the use of 
diacritics, even when carried somewhat to excess, is not nearly 
so repellent to the unlearned reader as the quasi-mathematical 
symbols which are freely used in this book. When, for 
instance, Dr. Sapir symbolizes the seven possible types of 
word-structure respectively as A, A+(0), A+(b), (A)+ (0), 
A+B, A+b, and A+(0)+(0)+(0), or when he gives the 
analytical formula of a certain American Indian word as 
(F) + (F) + C+d+A+B-+ (g)+(h)+()+(0), his notation 
may no doubt be very interesting and helpful to those students 
who are intelligent and painstaking enough to follow his 
explanations; but the majority of readers, when they catch 
sight of this formidable array of symbols, will hastily turn 
the page. Apart from this, there are not a few passages in 
the volume which, notwithstanding their studiedly untechnical 
wording, are likely to be found hopelessly difficult by readers 
who have not some degree of philological training, or, at any 
rate, considerable acquired aptitude for abstract thinking. 
This is not said in any disparagement of the book, which, 
though as a whole it can be appreciated only by the philolog- 
ical expert, contains a great deal that will be attractive and 
helpful to the merest beginner. 

No special philological knowledge, at any rate, is neces- 
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sary to the understanding of Dr. Sapir’s vigorous enforcement 
of the truth—highly important, though often neglected or 
obscured—that speech is not (as walking, for instance, is) an 
instinctive function of the normal organism, but a product of 
social needs. As the author points out, every normal human 
being is predestined from birth sooner or later to learn to 
walk (provided, of course, that he grows up to a _ healthy 
maturity) ; the teaching and example of others, which in the 
actual conditions of human existence are never absent, here 
merely accelerate the operation of a native instinct. But 
apart from the influence of other human beings the individual 
‘will never learn to talk, that is, to communicate ideas accord- 
ing to the traditional system of a particular society.’ As thus 
stated, the argument has some appearance of begging the 
question, but it is essentially sound. Some of the objections 
usually brought against the purely social genesis of language 
are briefly but effectively disposed of. There are such things 
as instinctive emissions of vocal sound, naturally more or less 
correlated with particular kinds of emotion; but these are 
not even rudimentary language; they are merely raw material 
which the acquired faculty of speech may use. When we say 
that man possesses ‘organs of speech’, we are using a term 
which is convenient and even indispensable. But the analogy 
which it suggests with the ‘organ’ of a biological function, 
such as sight or locomotion, is fallacious. The native functions 
of the vocal organs are the same in man as they are in dumb 
animals; but social man utilizes these functions for his 
acquired art of speaking, just as he may utilize the powers of 
his fingers for the purpose of writing. So, again, the ‘speech- 
centres’ which physiologists claim to have discovered in the 
brain are not really concerned with speech, but only with 
certain organic activities which are turned to account in 
speaking. If it be true that acquired aptitudes and tendencies 
are to any extent transmissible to offspring, Dr. Sapir’s 
doctrine will require some modification; but as a basis for the 
study of language as it actually exists I believe it it to be suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

The author will be prepared to encounter decisive in- 
credulity when he asserts that people who believe they are 
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able to think or reason without the aid of language are under 
an illusion. Yet his contention, as interpreted by himself, is 
at any rate far nearer the truth than it appears at first sight. 
I myself hold to the old view that the indispensable instru- 
ments of reasoning are not words but signs; and that any 
perceptual object which can be reproduced with sufficient 
distinctness is capable of becoming the sign of a concept. But 
those signs by means of which we communicate with our 
fellows have obvious advantages, as instruments of thinking, 
over signs of other kinds; and it is probable that as human 
language has developed its share in the process of thinking 
has progressively increased. It is not to me an incredible 
supposition that in man as he now exists the simplest act of 
thought is in reality enormously complex, and that, whatever 
else it may contain, it always involves some elements derived 
from speech: not necessarily words (though we do sometimes 
really think in words), but at least some faint and fleeting 
images, auditory or articulatory images suggested by recol- 
lections of verbal] expression. If I have rightly understood 
Dr. Sapir, the position for which he contends is not very far 
removed from this. 

If Dr. Sapir has devoted a smaller proportion of his space 
to phonetics than writers on language usually do, the reason 
is that he has a clearer apprehension of the truth that the 
production and combination of sounds is not speech at all. 
Language is the expression of meaning through the medium 
of sounds; and though a knowledge of phonetics is highly 
important for the study of individual languages and of their 
historical relations, for the general science of language it has 
a quite secondary value. The author rightly insists that the 
ultimate elements of language are not individual sounds, but 
words. While admitting that in particular instances it may 
be impossible to say whether a significant succession of sounds 
should be called a word, a phrase, or a sentence, and abstaining 
from the vain attempt to provide a concise definition of what 
constitutes a word, he decidedly rejects the view maintained 
by some eminent philologists of the last century, that the 
‘word’, as distinguished from the sentence, has no existence 
except as a product of grammatical analysis. This fallacy, 
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indeed, now finds few if any supporters. The phenomena of 
Verner’s Law in Germanic, and those of the treatment of final 
syllables in Germanic, Celtic, and other languages, show 
clearly that (whatever we may conjecture about primitive 
conditions) the individual word really existed in the conscious- 
ness of uninstructed speakers in certain extensive areas and 
historical periods. In the inscription of the Moabite Stone, 
also, the words are separated by points. Dr. Sapir does not 
touch on arguments of this kind, but he adduces an interesting 
piece of evidence from his own experience. He has twice 
taught American Indians a phonetic alphabet of his own 
devising, merely instructing them how to render the individual! 
sounds. His pupils applied this alphabet to the writing of 
their own language. ‘Both had some difficulty in learning to 
break up a word into its constitutional sounds, but none 
whatever in determining the words... In the hundreds of 
pages of manuscript Nootka text that I have obtained from 
one of these young Indians the words, whether abstract relat- 
ional entities like English that and but, or complex sentence- 
words’ (such as are common in the American languages) ‘are, 
practically without exception, isolated precisely as I or any 
other student would have isolated them.’ This testimony is 
all the more valuable because the peculiar structure of the 
American Indian languages might suggest that in them the 
breaking-up of the sentence into words would naturally be 
more than ordinarily difficult. 

In the portions of the work that treat of the relations of 
language to race and culture there are several statements that 
appear to me wholly fallacious. I will quote only one example. 
‘It is impossible to show that the form of a language has the 
slightest connection with national temperament. Its line of 
variation, its drift, runs inexorably in the channel ordained 
for it by its historic antecedents; it is as regardless of the 
feelings and sentiments of its speakers as is the course of a 
river of the atmospheric humours of the landscape.’ ‘This 
piece of philological mysticism, which treats a language as 
having an existence of its own independent of human minds, 
seems strangely alien from the spirit of the author’s utter- 
ances in other places. To talk of a language as having a 
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‘tendency’ to change in a certain direction (as if it were a 
physical mass with an acquired momentum) is mere mytho- 
logizing; what is really meant is that the people who speak the 
language have a tendency to change it in that direction. The 
future development of a language, as of a religion or an art, 
is not predetermined by its ‘historic antecedents’; the past 
history of a community may create a tendency towards a 
particular mode of action or a particular direction of change, 
but whether the tendency will persist or die out depends on 
conditions that are not implicitly contained in the past. Dr. 
Sapir’s comparison of language to a river admits of two 
interpretations, and on neither of them does it support his 
argument. The age-long channel of a river has often been 
diverted by natural agencies. And the lower half of a river 
does not necessarily flow in the same direction as its upper 
half. It has been a common mistake to overrate the signific- 
ance of language for national psychology; but Dr. Sapir is 
no nearer the truth when he runs into the opposite extreme.? 

The later chapters appear to me to have been less care- 
fully thought out than those near the beginning. They con- 
tain a good deal that is sound and well expressed, but also 
much that is doubtful; and they sometimes show a tendency 
(perhaps due to the desire for brevity) to substitute dogmatic 
assertion for argument. However, if the work does not every- 
where maintain the same high level of excellence, it well 
deserves the attention of all students of linguistics. 

As the book is sure to be reprinted, it may be useful to 
point out that the Latin for ‘the man sees the woman’ is not 
homo videt feminam. Also, Der Bauer tétet das Entelein is 
not normal German for ‘the farmer kills the duckling’, though 
this diminutive may be current in some dialects. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 


1] do not know whether anything turns on the author’s use of the 
terms ‘temperament’, ‘feeling’, and ‘sentiment’, which might admit of 
being defined in a way that would convert the paradox into a truism. 
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HERE are many interesting legends about the original 
division of the Earth among the sons of men. Yet, in 
the pages of history such divisions are rare. In Europe 
diplomatic claim and counter-claim rise from a confusion of 
conquest and restoration, and race is inextricably mingled with 
race. Only in a new country is clear cut partition possible. 
In the midsummer of 1784 such a division was made at 
Cataraqui, when the townships, situated upon the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario and the lower end of the Bay 
of Quinte, were chosen as sites for settlement by the leaders 
of the Loyalist bands. An account of the allotment is given | 
by a son of Capt. Michael Grass,t who relates how his father . 
received the first choice (Kingston), Sir John Johnson the 
second (Ernesttown), Major Rogers the third (Fredericks- 
burgh), and Capt. Van Alstine the fourth (Adolphustown), 
while the remaining township (Marysburgh) fell to Capt. 
McDonnell. According to this choice the area with which we 
propose to deal was settled. What were the origins of these 
pioneers? Without going into that tale of Whig and Tory 
contention in the colonies which had its roots deep in English 
history, let us briefly consider the situation which preceded 
the exodus of the Loyalists. The causes, though based upon 


As it is possible to find numerous authorities either for the use or 
the omission of the final ‘h’ in such names as Mechlenburgh, Fredericks- 
burgh, etc., I have followed the custom of most modern writers who 
have included the letter. An exception, however, is made of Pittsburg, 
and quotations are given according to the source. The term Cataraqui 
has been used when referring to the period before that name was 
changed to Kingston.—R. W. C. 


1The Loyalists of America and their Times. By Egerton Ryerson, 
D.D., LL.D., in two volumes. Toronto: William Briggs, 80 King St. East, 
1880, vol. 11, ch. xli, p. 208. 
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| eonflicting theories of government, were frequently compli- 
cated by local issues which differed in each county. 

New York supplied most of the Loyalists who came to 
Upper Canada. In this colony party warfare had been both 
long and bitter. Church and State had stood together as in 
the England of Charles I, and many of the Dutch, naturally 
conservative, were also supporters of the established order. 
On the other hand, the Presbyterian and Independent elements 
had no illusions about the divine right of kings. Social posit- 
ion was also a dividing factor, though when the Revolution 
came many of the landed gentry (and even members of the 
same family) were found on either side. Many of the poor 
were discontented; yet not a few placed loyalty to the King 
higher than democratic ambition. 

In the earlier phases of the struggle both Whig and Tory 
were united against the British Government’s assertion of the 
right to tax the colonies. The more moderate, however, were 
not in favour of armed opposition and, when the crisis came, 
prepared to fight with, rather than against, the British. Yet 
it must be remembered that their sentiment was, in most 
cases, colonial and that they considered themselves to be the 
true American patriots. 

The war was waged in almost every part of the country 
and was carried on in a manner calculated to cause the great- 
est possible distress to the Loyalists. Many fled or were 
expelled during the struggle; many departed with the British 
at its close. Those who were wealthy went, as a rule, to 
England; though some, like Sir John Johnson, chose to remain 
in the British colonies. The vast majority of those who came 
to Upper Canada were the tradesmen and farmers who had 
made up the rank and file of New York’s 23,500 Loyalist 
soldiers. Many of them would rather have pursued their 
vocations undisturbed but, in a conflict like the American 
Revolution, it was almost impossible to avoid taking one side 
or the other; and the victors showed little disposition to for- 
give those who had borne arms against them. 

The passion of that time is, perhaps, not difficult for us 
to understand, whether it expressed itself in the wanton in- 
dignities of the mobs or the legal penalties imposed by various 
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tribunals. The forms of civil government might remain; yet 
its spirit could hardly be retained. It would be easy to con- 
demn much that was done, but we cannot forget that ‘the 
essence of war is violence’ and that men engaged in a life and 
death struggle with their brethren would not interpret justice 
under the most advantageous conditions. And frequently 
private vengeance was exacted or private avarice indulged 
under the plea of the national welfare. 

The course of action followed by the various states after 
the conflict is more open to condemnation than their conduct 
during the progress. The effects of the vindictive policy pur- 
sued in defiance of the fifth article of the Treaty of Paris are 
too well known to require repetition. Massachusetts led in 
passing and enforcing prescriptive and confiscatory acts, and 
in South Carolina alone was any moderation shown toward 
avowed Loyalists. The events of the war were too recent, it 
seemed, to permit a wiser and more merciful policy. Vae victis 
was the rule. Hence the dispersion of families which had 
once formed part of an energetic and prosperous population; 
not Acadians these but Americans, some of them men from 
Longfellow’s own state and city. 

But let us turn from the general to the particular and 
discover something of the way in which the bands that had 
assembled and crossed to the Bay of Quinte were related to 
these events. It may be noted that, though all the bands had 
some form of military organization, in two cases, those of 
Grass and Van Alstine, the organization was subsequent to the 
war, while in the other three cases the men were members of 
units which had played a considerable part in the conflict. 

Sir John Johnson, son of Sir William Johnson and _ in- 
heritor of his estate, was one of the most noted supporters of 
the Royal cause. Knighted by the King in his early youth and 
the son of a high Tory, Johnson could hardly be expected to 
follow any other course than that which he chose to pursue. 
The statement made by his cousin, Guy Johnson, whose case 
was brought before the Provincial Congress, was probably 
typical of the Johnson creed: ‘I should be much obliged for 
your promises’ (of safety) ‘did they not appear to be made 
on condition of compliance with continental congresses or 
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even committees many of whose resolves may neither consist 
with my conscience, duty or loyalty.” 

This is in the spirit of the best element which supported 
Charles I and, as the retainers of the English nobility fought 
under their hereditary lords, so many of those who had sei- 
tled upon his lands fled with Sir John in 1776 to find refuge in 
Quebec and there joined the first battalions which he enrolled. 
Their official title was The King’s Royal Regiment of New 
York, though they were more frequently called Sir John 
Johnson’s Regiment and to the enemy were known as the 
Royal Greens. They were the nucleus from which several 
other bodies, such as Jessup’s Corps and that commanded by 
Guy Johnson were formed. 

Of Sir John Johnson’s campaigns in the field it is impos- 
sible here to treat in detail. He was already a trained soldier 
when the war began. ‘He had scarcely attained majority when 
he was intrusted with an independent command and in it dis- 
played an ability, a fortitude and a judgement worthy of riper 
years and wider experience.”* 

Whether Johnson would have succeeded as a leader of 
any large body of troops is, perhaps, doubtful; but he knew 
the country, the type of men whom he led and, above all, the 
custom of warfare adapted to the frontier. His methods in 
the raids conducted through his native district on the Mohawk 
appear to have been harsh even for that time; and Sabine, 
noted for his fairness, states that ‘In predatory enterprises, 
the Royal Greens enjoy an infamous celebrity. They commit- 
ted quite every enormity known in savage warfare.’* Flick 


2Loyalism in New York during the American Revolution. By Alex- 
ander Clarence Flick, Ph.D. New York: The Columbia University ee 
1901, p. 58. 

I am much indebted to the careful study of the New York Loyalists 
which has been made by Dr. Flick.—R. W. C. 

8Orderly Book of Sir John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign, 
1776-1777. Annotated by William S. Stone, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion illustrating the Life of Sir John Johnson, Bart.; by J. Watts de 
Peyster. LL.D., M.A. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1882, p. xxxiv. 

*Bicgraphical Sketches of the Loyalists of the American Revolution, 
with an Historical Hssay. By Lorenzo Sabine; in two volumes. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1864, vol. 1, p. 579. 
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also speaks of the ‘barbarous cruelty’ of the attack led by Alex- 
ander McDonald on Schoharie in 1778, and the ‘dismal testi- 
mony’ of Sir John’s visit to his birthplace in 1780. No doubt, 
when all allowance is made for exaggeration, the strife was 
cruel enough. The bitterness with which both parties con- 
tended at Oriskany illuminates the spirit of the time and 
raids could hardly be merciful. The men taking part in them 
were embittered rather than naturally callous and were 
capable of taking up life once more as they had left it before 
civilization was overturned. They are defended by Canniff, 
who says of Johnson’s regiment that ‘this body of men took 
a conspicuous part, although those who feared them and were 
unequal to meet them in successful combat endeavoured to 
malign them.” 

It may not be unjust to conclude, without marshalling the 
detail of evidence on either side, that there was much in those 
wild days which the best men who had taken part in the raids 
would be glad to forget; much that they left untold when their 
children’s children climbed upon their knees and asked them 
for stories of that stirring time. What they omitted would 
be remembered in the settlements along the Mohawk and thus 
a tradition of ‘patriot’ wrongs would be kept alive in New 
York, similar to that of the ‘Loyalist’ sufferings which has 
come down in Canada. 

The first white inhabitants of Ernesttown and of Fred- 
ericksburgh were nearly of the same type. The men who 
occupied the township chosen for them by Sir John Johnson 
and those who, under Major James Rogers, found their land 
in that adjoining, are stated by Canniff® to have belonged to 
the second battalion of the 84th regiment. He thinks that a 
few of the soldiers may have come to their new homes from 
active military service at Carleton Island or Oswego; yet the 
majority and perhaps nearly all came direct from Isle aux 
Noix near the northern end of Lake Champlain. 

Walter Rogers, however, a descendant of Major James 


5History of the Settlement of Upper Canada with special reference 
to the Bay Quinte. By Wm. Canniff, M.D., M.R.S.C.E. Toronto: 
Dudley and Burns, 1869, ch. xliv, p. 489. 

6Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. xlix, p. 439. 
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Rogers, asserts that his forefather came to Canada by ship 
with several other officers to staff a regiment which was to 
be commanded by his more famous brother Robert. When 
the plan for this new regiment collapsed these officers and 
their recruits were brigaded with the provincial troops. The 
head-quarters for Major Rogers’ men was at St. John’s, Que- 
bec, and he appears to have been a trusted officer. ‘Various 
schemes of reconnaissance and attack were, from time to 
time, submitted by him to his Excellency, considered and 
approved. His advice was asked for and taken. On more 
than one occasion he seems to have been employed, where a 
field officer’s services were demanded, upon measures of deli- 
cacy and importance.” 

Rogers returned to Vermont in 1788 to adjust, if possible, 
matters of business and to bring to Canada his Highland wiie. 
His men were probably drawn in part from his own district, 
as Johnson’s had been from the Mohawk and the upper Hud- 
son, and most of them accompanied ‘their old commander in 
that heroic advance into the wilderness in search of a new 
ehome.’ The Major, though of Vermont, had been born in New 
Hampshire. He was, therefore, a pioneer by training and 
well fitted for the task which he undertook. Nor did wealth 
or a somewhat reserved and aristocratic manner remove him, 
as it seems to have removed the younger Johnsons, from close 
and sympathetic contact with the men who shared his venture. 

The third settlement of military origin was that located 
by Capt. Archibald McDonnell in ‘fifth town’ or Marysburgh. 
The Foreign Legion, to which most of these settlers belonged, 
had been composed chiefly of Hessians with a few Scotch and 
Irish. Many of the Hessians employed in the war had availed 
themselves of the privilege of returning to their native land; 
but some of them determined to try their fortune in the New 
World. They came up the St. Lawrence in bateaux with 
McDonnell in 1785. Strictly speaking, the Hessians were not 
Loyalists but merely the victims of circumstance conscripted 
for blood-money by their mercenary feudal lords. Other set- 


’Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada—a 
paper by Walter Rogers, 2nd series, vol. VI. sec. 2, p. 49. 
®Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. li, p. 459. 
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tlers in Marysburgh were of quite different origin, being offic- 
ers from the 84th and other regiments who secured grants in 
this township. 

There is much in common between the histories of the two 
remaining bands which came to this district; those of Capt. 
Grass occupying Kingston, and Capt. Van Alstine, Adolphus- 
town. Each came in 1783 from New York, already crowded 
with despairing Loyalists; each was composed of citizens of 
diverse origin whose common bond was the decision to embark 
together on a new and dangerous enterprise; each was com- 
manded by a man chosen and given his rank for that specific 
undertaking; and each came to its destination by the same 
route, undergoing similar experiences. 

Michael Grass was probably responsible for the coming 
of the second band as well as his own. He had, according to 
his account, been asked by Carleton to undertake the leader- 
ship of a band of Loyalists and to conduct them to the site of 
Ft. Frontenac, where he had been held prisoner when a young 
man by the French. After three days’ deliberation he had 
consented. The opinion of Capt. Grass regarding the possi- 
bilities of settlement was quite favourable and a prominent 
citizen named Van Alstine was deputed to be captain of 
another shipload of Loyalists. Grass had come early enough 
in the year to ascend the St. Lawrence accompanied by some 
men belonging to his party. The others remained at Sorel, to 
which place the advance guard returned for the winter, after 
having gauged the situation at Cataraqui. In the meantime 
Van Alstine’s band arrived and the two parties, no doubt con- 
taining many friends, wintered as best they could in 
huts and tents and made their plans for the ensuing summer. 

In various stages of the enterprise the military organiza- 
tion of these home-seekers was of distinct advantage. Civil- 
ians could, in these days, adapt hastily a form of military 
discipline; for the‘long continuance of the French wars had not 
been without its effects and almost every man in the colonies 
was a potential soldier. Sabine merely states a fact which all 
events emphasize when he says that ‘the age was decidedly 
military. 

The townships were not settled exclusively by the fol- 
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lowers of the five leaders. In the early stages of settlement 
only the lots bordering on the water were valuable. The in- 
land lots awaited the sons of the pioneers and later immi- 
grants, while those ‘on the front’ soon began to rise in price 
and to change owners. 

Of the reasons which impelled the Loyalists to seek a new 
home in the northern forests it is hardly necessary to speak. 
There were some among the more wealthy ‘Tories’ who volun- 
tarily withdrew from the colonies and could not have been 
induced to remain under Republican institutions. Yet most 
of these were, in one way or another, more closely connected 
with the British Government than with colonial institutions. 
The great mass of the Loyalists did not go into voluntary exile 
and many of them would have returned and accepted the Revol- 
ution as an accomplished fact if their property had been 
restored. Canniff is, no doubt, correct in quoting those whom 
he had known in his youth as saying that ‘they would live 
anywhere, endure any toil, undergo any privation, as long as 
they were in the King’s dominion’ ;’ yet this statement is, per- 
haps, as much the reaction to the treatment accorded them by 
the victorious Whigs as any abstract devotion to monarchical 
institutions. Flick, in his chapter on the emigration of the 
Loyalists, gives many specific examples which prove that the 
sentimental devotion to the land of their birth was strong 
enough to carry back not a few Americans in spite of the most 
severe penalties which might await them. Itis probable that 
this attachment was stronger among those who came to the 
Bay of Quinte from New York city under Grass and Van Al- 
stine than in the case of the bands which had been engaged 
in active warfare. The latter had come chiefly from the newer 
settlements of northern New York, from the Mohawk, the 
upper Hudson and the new state of Vermont. Many of them 
had not been born in America and the feelings of all must 
have been hardened by the events which they had passed 
through. But most of those who came by sea belonged to older 
and more established settlements, had, perhaps, sacrificed 
more in comfort and were less prepared for the rude life of 
the frontier. 


®*Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. lxix, p. 617. 
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It is easier to follow the course of the bands coming by 
the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence than those which came 
overland. These, in many cases, consisted of small parties of 
non-combatants fleeing to join their relatives who had fought 
in the war and were now expecting to occupy their grants of 
land. Sackett’s Harbour, Carleton Island, Oswego and Niagara, 
all held by the British, were points of rendezvous. Many came 
by way of the Hudson, Mohawk, Wood Creek and Lake Oneida 
to Oswego; some by the Hudson, Mohawk, West Canada Creek 
and Black River to Sackett’s Harbour; others up the Hudson 
and across the Mohegan Mountains, down the Moose and Black 
Rivers to Sackett’s Harbour or across the Oswegatchie to Og- 
densburg; still others, up the Hudson and either across the 
mountains to the St. Lawrence or, by way of Lakes George 
and Champlain, to Sorel; while not a few crossed western 
New York and reached the British post at Niagara. There 
were difficulties to be encountered upon every course. Yet the 
help which the exiles were able to afford each other and their 
natural hardiness made the journey somewhat less formidable 
than it would otherwise have been. The early flights to Sorel, 
undertaken by the families of Johnson’s men, were apparently 
attended with more hardship than any of the later migrations 
by the western routes. 

The region chosen for the settlement of the first Loyalists 
in the Bay of Quinte district is worthy of some attention. The 
selection of townships, if it occurred according to the tradition 
given at the beginning of our discussion, was the result of one 
consideration; the distance from the community centre, which 
was early recognized to be Cataraqui. The advance guard led 
by Grass in 1783 had, indeed, gone as far as Ernesttown, but, 
finding the ground rocky where they landed, had returned to 
Cataraqui; and we may conclude that, having the first choice, 
they willingly established themselves around that promising 
town site. So Johnson, who seems to have been dissatisfied 
with the precedence given to Grass,'° chose the second town- 
ship, Rogers and Van Alstine the third and fourth, until only 
the isolated Marysburgh remained for McDonnell’s band,which 
did not come up the St. Lawrence until the next year. All the 


10Ryerson, The Loyalists of America, vol. 0, ch. xli. p. 208. 
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townships had excellent water communications and the only 
question of preference, aside from the value, yet undeter- 
mined, of the land, lay in the ease with which a town could 
be reached. 

Of the untilled land in the region we may say that, for 
several reasons, to be considered shortly, it was not then 
organized into townships. Wolfe Island and Amherst Island 
tended to shut in and protect the area of settlement, providing 
the headlands which might later be converted into outposts 
for the defence of Kingston harbour and of the Bay of Quinte. 
The splendid command which the hill at Pt. Henry gave at 
once of river and harbour ensured its use as a military site 
and, since the military centre was destined, in that age, to 
become also a trading and commercial centre, it was not 
difficult to foresee the future growth of a city within the first 
township. Since the Rush-Bagot agreement was as yet in the 
distant future, the naval importance of Kingston was closely 
linked with its strategic value. With the definite surrender 
of the southern shore of the St. Lawrence to the United 
States the naval station at Carleton Island was placed in a very 
exposed position. When, therefore, the post was definitely 
ascertained to be within American waters, no reason remained 
for retaining it such as made the British loath to abandon 
Niagara or Detroit. Carleton Island, occupied in anticipation 
of the Revolution, had been strongly held throughout that 
period but the traders, who had made their centre there, had 
gone to Cataraqui and naturally wished that the post should 
follow; as did the settlers, whose market would thus be ma- 
terially improved.'! 

The station was finally transferred in 1789 after Dor- 
chester had considered the somewhat unfavourable report of 
the surveyor, Collins, upon Kingston harbour. 

Concerning the history of the newly settled region prior 
to the coming of the Loyalists, there is little to relate apart 
from the romantic story of La Salle’s seigneury and the hold- 


11Memorial of the Inhabitants of Kingston and Settlements Adjacent 
to Lord Dorchester, June 20, 1788. From the letter-book of Hon. 
Richard Cartwright, Queen’s University Library. 
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ing of Ft. Frontenac as an outpost of French dominion which 
is already so well known. 

Canniff, though he does not state his sources,’ has some 
very interesting information regarding the old Indian routes 
across Lake Ontario. The Mohawks frequently crossed from 
the south and Champlain has recorded for us his experiences 
on that unfortunate journey when he went with the Hurons 
to attack the Iroquois. Sometimes the motive of voyageurs 
was to hunt or fish, sometimes they were bent on war. They 
often skirted the southern coast as far as Wolfe Island and 
entered the Bay of Quinte through the lower or the upper 
‘gap’ situated at the eastern and western ends of Amherst 
Island respectively. Those who were more adventurous could 
follow the chain of islands extending from Sacketts Harbour 
to Pt. Traverse on the Prince Edward side of the upper ‘gap.’ 

Dr. Coyne has pointed out that, although the Bay of 
Quinte was uninhabited in Champlain’s time, yet, within the 
seventeenth century, numerous Indian villages had been estab- 
lished at various centres by the Cayugas, the Senecas, and 
other tribes.* A map, dating about 1670, fixes Ganeyout, one 
of the more important villages, at Hay Bay, but the more 
famous Kante or Kenté is very difficult to place and may have 
been moved about from time to time. It was the centre for a 
mission begun in 1668 by Abbés Trouvé and Fénelon of the 
Seminary at Montreal and was later given over to the Récol- 
lets. Chesnel fixes Kente roughly at ‘twenty leagues distant 
from the St. Lawrence’,** but the old maps have different dis- 
tances and it is certain that, at the coming of the Loyalists, 
no important Indian centre of that name could be found. 
Apart from the legal claim which could still be made to a 
portion of La Salle’s seigneury and, possibly, a few trappers 
lingering in the district or near the ruins of Fort Frontenac, 
but little remained to indicate that the cross and the fleur-de- 


12Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. xii, p. 138. 

13Qntario Historical Society. Papers and Records, vol. v. Toronte: 
Published by the Society, 1904. Ch. i, Discovery and Exploration of the 
Bay of Quinte. Jas. H. Coyne, B.A. 

14Fistoire de Cavelier de La Salle. PP. Chesnel, Professeur Agréegeé 
de l’Université. Paris: Librairie Orientale et Amé€ricaine. J. Maison- 
neuve, Editeur, p. 60. 
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lis had pushed their way up the St. Lawrence more than a 
century before. 

Thus, when the Loyalists arrived, it was their task to 
open up a country which no man had ever seriously attempted 
to reclaim. Yet evidences were not wanting that the govern- 
ment for which they had fought was not unmindful of their 
necessities. The soldiers from Carleton Island had been em- 
ployed in building a mill for them on the Rideau and dozens 
of men were already marking out the land. 

There had been no lack of surveyors when the work of 
demarcation commenced. The profession was a profitable one 
in the expanding American colonies and many able men among 
the Loyalists had received more or less training in it during 
their youth. Holland, the head of the department, was, like 
many of his staff, a Loyalist. He was an engineer of British 
birth and wide experience and his appointment as Suryeyor- 
General by Dorchester was the natural reward for his adher- 
ence to the Crown. A deputy of considerable influence, named 
John Collins, was appointed for the Bay district. Holland 
himself came and established his headquarters in Adolphus- 
town in 1784, but Collins had done some work from Ft. Fron- 
tenac westward in the previous year. Collins and Holland 
differed on certain matters relating to the survey, particularly 
on the right of Van Alstine’s band to settle in Adolphustown: 
on this point the will of the former prevailed.*® 

That some of the surveying was faultily done is evidenced 
by the disputes which arose later, especially regarding lots in 
the rear of Fredericksburgh and along the water front. Yet 
these disputes were often due to the fact that permanent land- 
marks had not been set up; a defect for which the original 
surveyors could not be blamed. Their marks were only in- 
tended to be temporary. The work was pressing. There was 
little time for thoroughness when hundreds of settlers were 
waiting for land. 

Canniff is of the opinion that most of the surveying was 
done in the winter, if not in 1783-4, at least in 1784-5; and 
that many of the posts erected were later washed away. It 

“Third Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of On- 


tario. By Alexander Frazer, Provincial Archivist, 1905. Toronto; 
Dy CASIX: 
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was the duty of the government to replace such marks as the 
surveyors might erect by others of a more durable nature and 
this apparently was not done. A letter quoted by Canniff from 
the Kingston Gazette of 1816 points out that an Act of Legis- 
lature had been passed to prevent the deeds (not yet issued) 
from altering the old landmarks. ‘What is the reason that this 
Act has not been complied with?’ the writer asks. ‘Are the 
Magistrates all landholders and their sons Lawyers?’ An order 
from the Governor issued in 1801, relative to the erection fo 
permanent landmarks had been neglected. ‘Why will not the 
Magistrates do their duty?’ 

We may suppose that while much of the work of the sur- 
vey had been efficiently done and many of the 200 acre lots 
accurately measured, yet a small proportion of neglect either 
in the engineers’ work or in the preservation of their record, 
would entail a large amount of annoyance and confusion. The 
letter in the Gazette already quoted gives some idea of the 
nature of the grievances. While allowance must be made for 
the fact that the writer had probably suffered personally, yet 
his attitude is representative of the views held by many an 
honest and industrious settler. ‘But I have lived to see thir- 
teen colonies, now States of America, severed from the British 
empire by the mal-administration of justice in the civil gov- 
ernment of those colonies; the people’s minds were soured to 
that degree that a few designing men overthrew the Govern- 
ment.’ 

The surveying of the older townships along the Bay of 
Quinte was not so uniform as the work done later in other 
sections of the Province. In the first place they were made to 
conform with the geographncal features of the district and the 
base-lines were run parallel to the front of a curving shore. 
It follows, then, that these lines being at an angle, various 
‘gores’ wouid appear between the townships and this was 
actually the case, as between Ernesttown and Kingston on the 
one hand and Ernesttown and Fredericksburgh on the other. 
These gores were subsequently included in the various town- 
ships and other readjustments were made, so that a township, 
in its present form, may not indicate the area called by the 
same name when it was first surveyed. MHolland’s map is 
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extremely accurate so far as the topography of the country is 
concerned; much more so than some other maps made during 
the next decade.'*® It is rather remarkable, however, to find 
the name Bay of Quinte marked on the map in the area out- 
side of Amherst Island; Holland must have considered the 
‘Bay’ to include the whole region between Pt. Traverse and 
Wolfe Island. On the other hand, the upper reaches of what 
is now called the Bay of Quinte are marked Great West Bay. 

The division of the Loyalist settlements in 1788 into the 
four Districts of Lunenburgh, Mechlenburgh, Nassau and 
Hesse was the first step in separating the land west of Point 
au Baudet into divisions for judicial, military, administrative 
and electoral purposes. Mechlenburgh, which extended from 
the western end of Lunenburgh to the mouth of the River 
Trent, is spoken of as “comprehending the several towns or 
tracts called or known by the names of Pittsburg, Kingston, 
Krnest Town, Fredericksburg, Adolphustown, Marysburg, 
Sophiasburg, Ameliasburg, Sydney, Thurlow, Richmond and 
Camden,’ and, of course, included the other areas which had 
not yet been surveyed for settlement.’ 

With the establishment of Upper Canada as a province, 
came the division of the various districts into counties. The 
official delimitations remind one of those early maps in which 
the boundary-lines of the New England colonies are parallels 
of latitude running all the way across the continent. In the 
case of two or three of the new counties, lines are run off into 
the wilderness along a track which no surveyor was to follow 
for years and are halted only when they reach the Ottawa 
River. This was true of Frontenac, Addington and Hastings. 
Addington was, at that time, given a frontage on the Bay of 
Quinte as Ernesttown formed part of the county, while Len- 
nox consisted only of North and South Fredericksburgh, Adol- 
phustown and Richmond. Prince Edward county bounded, of 


16Third Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of On- 
tario. A Map of the District of Mechlenburg, S. Holland, 1790, p. ci. 

i7Camadian Archives: Documents relating to the Constitutional His- 
tory of Canada, 1759-1791. Selected and Edited with Notes by Adam 
Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty. Second and Revised Edition by the 
Historical Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, 1918; p. 953. 
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course, by the ‘Bay’ and Lake Ontario, remained the same in 
later redistributions; but the islands, from Amherst Island 
to Gananoque, were indiscriminately grouped together and 
made into a county called Ontario. They were, at the same 
time, deprived of their French names; Isle Tante became 
Amherst; Isle au Forét, Gage; Grande Isle, Wolfe, and Isle 
Cauchois, Howe. Apparently this arrangement did not work 
very well, however, for, in the redistribution of 1800,7° 
we find Howe, Gage and Wolfe Islands joined to the 
Counties of Lennox and Addington which were at that time 
united. Further redistribution only affected this arrangement 
temporarily and to a minor degree, and the counties had taken 
the form which they retain at present, if we except the neces- 
sary readjustment of their northern boundaries.’® It is not 
probable that much attention was paid to the wishes of the 
inhabitants in the arrangement of detail and indeed there was, 
at that time, little reason for them to be very particular about 
their grouping. Municipal government and the ‘county-town’ 
were not comprehended in the scheme of things planned by 
those in authority. The only reason why the larger islands 
are called townships*° is that some convenient term was re- 
quired when they were being discussed as electoral units. 

The householders of Pittsburg and of Wolfe Island were 
summoned to the town-meeting in Kingston along with those 
persons liable to assessment who were resident in the town- 
ship proper, and it may be presumed that they took part in 
the election of the town clerk, the collector, the town-warden, 
the assessors, the overseers of highways and roads, the pound- 
keepers and other necessary officials.2:. It is probable that the 
citizens of Amherst Island attended the Ernesttown meetings 
in the same manner. Township was therefore quite a differ- 
ent term technically from what it has become since the intro- 
duction of municipal government. 


18Public Archives: Documents relating to the Constitutional History 
of Canada, 1791-1818. Selected and Edited with Notes by Arthur G. 
Doughty and Duncan A. McArthur. Ottawa, 1914; p. 222. 

19See map made by Chewett under Gov. Simcoe’s orders at the end 
of the volume. (Doughty and McArthur). 

20See note 18. 

21Notice in the Kingston Gazette, Feb. 19, 1811. 
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Before dealing with the various townships in greater 
detail, a short consideration of place names may not be amiss. 
The generous dimensions of George the Third’s family made 
it almost equal to providing the whole Quinte region with 
township names. These were bestowed after the original 
nomenclature of first town, second town, etc., had been dis- 
carded; but the latter names, pleasing the people better than 
the official titles, were long retained in local speech. Similarly, 
the French names of the islands lingered for many years in 
spite of the fame attached to those which replaced them. 
Almost all the Indian terms have been lost, owing, perhaps, 
to the difficulty which the ‘white man’ found in pronouncing 
them. Cataraqui, however, and Napanee are notable excep- 
tions. A few of the early settlers are commemorated; we 
have, for example, McDonnell’s cove and Parrott’s Bay. Yet 
the majority have lacked such recognition, though the names 
of Cartwright and Rogers and Van Alstine with many another 
might well have been perpetuated in the region which they 
did so much to develop. 

The township of Kingston was formed partly from the 
old Seigneury of La Salle”*, but took in considerably more ter- 
ritory, though it included neither the Pittsburg area nor the 
islands. The waterfront, once partially cleared, was probably 
covered with a second growth of timber. A good description 
of the scene which presented itself to the Loyalists may be 
found in the Kingston Gazette, Dec. 10th, 1811. In a letter 
to the editor, Capt. Grass prefaces some practical remarks 
upon the condition of the roads by a few rhetorical sentences 
in which he describes the first days of settlement: ‘Seven and 


twenty years ago, scarce a vestige of a human habitation could — 


22The exact extent of La Salle’s seigneury is delimited in the orig- 
inal grant, as follows: ‘la propriété du dict Fort apellé ‘de Frontenac” 
et quatre lieties de pays adjacent a compter deux mil toizes pour chacune 
lietie le long des Lacs et Riviéres au dessus et audessous du dict Fort, 
et d’une demie lietie ou mil toizes au dedans des terres—les Isles nom- 
mées Ganonksesnot et Kasenesgo et les Isles adjacentes.’ 

Since a toize was almost equivalent to six feet, four leagues of 
twelve thousand feet would mean a frontage of about four and a half 
miles on either side of the fort. The ‘lietie’ of Louis XIV was thus not 
much more than two and a quarter miles in length. 
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be found in the whole extent of the Bay of Quinte... Even 
on this spot, now covered with stately edifices, were to be seen 
only the bark-thatched wigwam of the savage, or the newly 
erected tent of the hardy Loyalists.’ Without taking the 
‘stately edifices’ of the Kingston of 1811 too seriously, we may 
be sure that the rapid growth and the prosperity which marked 
the first decade of the century must have seemed amazing to 
those who had seen the country a wilderness.”*? Capt. Grass 
had been determined, if possible, to secure the first township 
for his followers; yet he does not seem to have objected to the 
allotments which were given to men outside his own band. 
Perhaps some arrangement was made with the individuals in 
each instance. 

The lot west of that first chosen passed, in any event, to 
the Rev. John Stewart and another to Joseph Herkimer, a 
Loyalist from the German Flats in New York State. The 
names of Joseph and Mary Brant appear on another lot east 
of the fort.* In a few cases those who settled with the Grass 
band in this township may have crossed the Lake or River in 
1783 and so established some claim by occupation which was 
considered. Relationship is more likely to have played a part; 
some of the’ Grass band were from Tryon county, though a 
greater number came from the neighbourhood of New York. 
The names are in themselves a commentary upon Loyalist 
origins. English, Irish and Scottish, Celtic and Teutonic, the 
ploneers came of varied stock and, although most of them 
were either of British birth or not more than one or two 
generations removed from British soil, yet the Dutch and 
Huguenot elements were also represented. From the racial 
point of view, the fact to remember is not so much the 
original differences, which life in the colonies had already 
gone far to break down, but the essential identity of purpose 
and of sentiment which united most of the men who took up 
the battle with the wilderness. For those who settled in 


23The history of Kingston City, even in the early years, is too ex- 
tensive to treat within the limits of this discussion. We can only deal 
with it in so far as it relates to the lives of the settlers in the surround- 
ing townships. 

24Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. xlvii, p. 425. 
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Kingston township that battle was rendered considerably 
easier by their proximity to a growing and ambitious centre 
in their midst. Later Loyalists and the sons of those who had 
occupied the front lots began to push back into the conces- 
sions; and the Rideau running north-east from Kingston 
afforded a water front extending into the interior. Some of 
the so-called Loyalists brought out from England in 1792 seem 
to have been settled around Kingston as well as in Pittsburg; 
but the record concerning them is vague and, if Cartwright’s 
opinion may be taken, they probably soon disappeared from 
their holdings.”° 

At the close of the century then the region around Kings- 
ton was in a favourable position to supply the necessaries re- 
quired at a military and naval base and, as Simcoe was to find, 
settlers were much more anxious to make their homes in that 
district than around York.** With the gradual improvement 
of roads, the importance of Kingston tended to increase; and 
by 1795, when the Law and the Church were established in 
suitable buildings, the village began to take on an appearance 
not very different from some of the newer settlements in New 
York which pioneer Loyalists had left ten years before. 

The men who settled in Ernesttown did not differ essen- 
tially from those who formed the chief part of the Kingston 
settlement, except perhaps in so far as they had had a more 
extensive military experience. The same racial elements are 
represented and in both townships we find officers interspersed 
among the private soldiers. The officers had received addi- 
tional lands for their services but many of these grants were 
disposed of quite early in the period of settlement and brought 
their owners small sums in ready cash. On the whole, the first 
land grants did not tend to establish class distinctions. Had 
the development of an aristocracy then been the object of the 
Government, the land would have been given in large blocks 
and the limit of 200 acres in one locality would not have been 
fixed. 


25Letter of Hon. Richard Cartwright to Gen. Hunter, Aug. 23, 
1799. From the letter-book of Hon. R. Cartwright. Queen’s Univer- 
sity Library. 

*6Report on Canadian Archives, by Douglas Brymner, Archivist, 
1891. Ottawa; p. xxv. 
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Canniff states that ‘the 1st battalion, commonly called 
Jessup’s corps, settled on the St. Lawrence, in Edwardsburg 
and Augusta, while the second, or Rogers’ corps, passed up to 
the Bay of Quinte’;?’7 yet Herrington states that 434 of Jes- 
sup’s corps received their location tickets for Ernesttown.** 
These men had been closely associated with the parent regi- 
ment raised by Sir John Johnson. They had, indeed, formed 
a part of it during the winter of 1776-7 and had seen much 
service in the frontier warfare during the remainder of the 
conflict. Many of them had been with Burgoyne and had 
shared the blame which that ill-fated general attempted to fix 
upon his American supporters. It was only natural then that 
Johnson, who must have known their officers personally, 
should be acting as their agent in the selection of land. They 
had been replaced under his command, evidently, after the 
failure of St. Leger at Ft. Stanwix and the return of the 
‘corps’ from Saratoga. Perhaps, in the absence of detail on 
this point, we may assume that a certain portion of Jessup’s 
Corps had been used to recruit the second battalion of the 
84th regiment and that this would account for their presence 
on the ‘Bay’. Since the land in Ernesttown proved exception- 
ally good, the township filled up rapidly and, before the War 
of 1812, had a population of 2,300. Bath, situated on the 
share, about eighteen miles west of Kingston, was far enough 
away, in those days of imperfect communications, to be the 
centre and supply station for an entirely different community. 
The agricultural prosperity of the surrounding country, the 
energy and enterprise of its citizens and the military pro- 
tection afforded by the possibility of establishing forts at Pt. 
Pleasant and on Amherst Island were factors which might 
have told heavily in competition with Kingston had it not 
been for the geographical situation of the latter at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The actual differences in settlement between Ernesttown 
and Fredericksburgh are very slight. The same type of men 
settled in each. Since they were situated between Bath and 


27Canniff. Settlement of Upper Canada, ch .xlix, p. 440. 
28History of the County of Lennox and Addington. By Walter S. 
Herrington, K.C.; Toronto; The Macmillan Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, 1913; p. 29. 
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Adolphustown and had Napanee Mills on their northern 
border, the pioneers in Fredericksburgh did not find it neces- 
sary to build a town of any size on the site which had been 
surveyed. They had, however, a military leader in their 
midst. Capt. Rogers had commanded many of them in the 
later stages of the war and, no doubt, other members of the 
King’s Regiment who lived within the township were willing 
to look to him as their representative head. The military 
spirit of the time is shown, as Canniff points out, by the fact 
that thirteen lots were separated from the proposed township 
of Adolphustown and attached to the western side of Freder- 
icksburgh in order to provide that all Rogers’ men, who had 
been promised land within the same township, would have 
their wish gratified.2? The geographical position of this town- 
ship, intersected by Hay Bay and having the Napanee River 
at its northern end, gave a much larger water-front than could 
be found in most places. Owing to the construction of the 
mills on the river, the centre of settlement growing up there 
doubtless had the effect of raising land values more rapidly 
than in the case of rear lots in Ernesttown and Kingston 
townships. 

Adolphustown, consisting of the ends of the peninsulas 
which form North and South Fredericksburgh, is a much 
smaller township than any of the others and might have been 
entirely occupied by Rogers’ men, had it not been necessary to 
find a home for the New York Loyalists, already noticed, who 
were led by Capt. Van Alstine. This band contained a larger 
number of Dutch settlers than did Grass’s company, if we 
may judge from representative names quoted by Canniff.*° 
Nor was the Huguenot stock lacking; for the Ruttans, and 
probably several others of the immigrants, could trace their 
names through several modifications of spelling to New and 
to old Rochelle. As with the other townships, the settlement 
was made from the water. The pioneers were able, within a 
few years, to establish themselves in a fair degree of comfort 
and many gave employment to later settlers who wished to 
learn the ways of the frontier before pushing on into the 


*°Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. xlix, p. 447. 
*Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. 1, p. 449. 
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forest.*: The thriving village of Adolphustown shared with 
Kingston the meetings of the Court of Quarter Sessions, hav- 
ing as its portion the July and January courts. Chief Justice 
Elmsley, writing in 1798, expressed the opinion that the town 
would ‘perhaps, for many years, be amply sufficient for all 
the civil purposes of the Bay of Kinty.’* 

Adolphustown, though small in area, held a central posi- 
tion between the older and the newer settlements and was 
destined to play a prominent part in the history of early 
Upper Canada. Many of its citizens came from the prosperous 
and highly developed counties of the lower Hudson and these 
men, with their lengthy record of local institutions and their 
superior education, were fitted, had they been encouraged, to 
continue the evolution of self-government. Their municipal 
records were carefully kept and, when a parliament was 
established in Upper Canada, they and their sons furnished 
some of the most capable members who sat in the Assembly. 
Possibly the fact that nearly every family in the community 
could have a boat and could reach any of the other settlers 
in the space of an hour or two, tended, in those days of im- 
passable roads, to provide social advantages which could not 
be equalled elsewhere on the ‘Bay’. 

Marysburgh, situated opposite Fredericksburgh and 
Adolphustown on the projecting point of land which narrows 
toward the eastern end of Prince Edward County, was some- 
what isolated. There is not the same definite account of its 
inhabitants that we have of the other townships; the number 
of Hessians settled there is placed at forty, though Canniff 
admits that accurate information is lacking. As we would 
expect from its position, Marysburgh developed somewhat 
more slowly than the other townships. The Hessians had 
much to learn about the detail of farming, and lacked the pre- 
liminary training which stood the New York settlers in such 
good stead. Many of them could not match themselves with 
the wilderness and despaired. Nor were their Loyalist neigh- 


‘1Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. xvii, p. 189, and ch. ], 
p. 458. 
82Chief Justice Elmsley agreed on many points with Hon. Richard 
Cartwright, who had strongly opposed the centralizing tendencies of 
Simcoe’s administration. 
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bours willing, apparently, to associate with these peasant- 
soldiers who had been their companions-in-arms during the 
Revolution. The fact that many of the Loyalist pioneers in 
this township were disbanded officers, who had formerly been 
men of wealth and position, tended further to intensify a 
social difference not found to the same extent among the 
inhabitants of the other rival settlements.** 

Capt. McDonnell, who had led the settlers to Marysburgh, 
had served under Sir John Johnson. He was appointed magis- 
trate and was, of course, the most prominent man in the 
community. 

Some difficulty seems to have been experienced in securing 
the necessary rations and supplies which were provided by 
the Government. We are too far away from the time to say 
what special attention should have been given to the foreign 
soldiers; but it is evident that men who had been under mili- 
tary discipline for a long period of years must have lost much 
of their initiative and have required more paternal treatment 
than the ordinary settler. Many of the Hessians would have 
disposed of their land had there been any way of leaving and 
the tendency was for their holdings to be acquired by others 
more fitted for pioneer life. 

In Marysburgh, as in other townships, some of the land 
was set apart for the surveyors, and the disposal of such lands 
tended to bring in later Loyalists or those who had money to 
augment their holdings. Capt. Van Alstine had been granted 
some of the land in this township: 487 acres, according to 
Canniff, which was rather more than an officer was supposed 
to possess in contiguous lots. The land between the eastern 
end of the township and Pt. Pleasant was also allotted en bloc 
to Surveyor Collins. 

The question of available and unapportioned land is one 
of some difficulty. Why should Pittsburg and the islands, 
Wolfe and Amherst, not have been surveyed for the colonists? 
They were more convenient to Kingston than Marysburgh and, 
at first sight, it might seem strange that they were not allotted 
as they had formed part of the seigneury of La Salle. 

¢ 


83Canniff, Settlement of Upper Canada, ch. li, pp. 462-3. 
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Pittsburg (though surveyed before 1790) ** seems to have 
been considered too rough to settle until more suitable lands 
had been apportioned. In 1792, as we have seen, some so-called 
Loyalists were brought from England, many of whom had no 
claim for compensation and had never been in America. Some 
of these were apparently settled east of Kingston, but the 
greater part of the township seems to have been left unin- 
habited until a much later date. 

The title of Wolfe and Howe Islands was in dispute dur- 
ing the whole period of settlement and this fact probably 
induced both those in authority and would-be settlers to seek 
elsewhere with less chance of being disturbed. These islands, 
which had once formed part of La Salle’s estate, were disposed 
of under his instructions by his agent La Forest. They passed 
through various hands until, eventually, they came into the 
possession of the Baroness de Longueuil and Patrick Langan, 
whose petition in 1807 for a clear title, relates the history of 
the transfer. Sir John Johnson was a petitioner in 1790 for 
these islands but the Executive Council of Quebec upheld the 
old title and Sir John, withdrawing his claim, ‘received from 
His Majesty the grant of another island in lieu of Grand Isle.’ 

In the meantime, however, Wolfe Island was not entirely 
without inhabitants, though perhaps of a less desirable char- 
acter. Hon. Richard Cartwright, in correspondence with 
Governor Gore in 1808, notes that ‘owing to the disputed title, 
about one hundred people have established themselves there, 
are cutting timber, and acting in a lawless manner.’ Three of 
them had been fined and imprisoned and Cartwright feared 
that, if left undisturbed, they might some day contest the title. 
Evidently the island had been occupied for some time. 

Amherst Island, on the other hand, was early acquired by 
Sir John Johnson, who secured his title, in all probability, as 
a recompense for losing the claim which he had advanced for 
Wolfe Island in 1790. 

Capt. Sherwood, who had taken part in the survey of the 
region, evidently expected that both islands would be erected 


34Third Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of On- 
tario. A Map of the District of Mechlenburg, S. Holland, 1790, p. ci. 
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into townships.*» He counts a total of ten in his estimate and 
makes Long (Wolfe) Island two and Amherst Island one. 

It would be interesting to discover the opinions held by 
the original Loyalist settlers on Amherst Island about their 
tenure. Herrington states that the first record of transfer of 
title to an actual settler is in 1803,°° but there is abundant 
evidence of settlement almost contemporaneous with that on 
the ‘main shore’. Some of the settlers such as Barnabas Wemp 
of Guy Johnson’s battalion,?7 and Colin McKenzie, who had 
helped to guide Burgoyne on his southward march,** were 
original Loyalists. Others appear to have been the sons of 
Loyalists settled elsewhere on the ‘Bay’,*® while still other 
names, possibly those of servants or slaves, yield no clues. 
From the Records of the Court of Quarter Sessions for the 
Mechlenburgh District one would gather that before the end 
of the eighteenth century, Amherst Island, with its magistrate, 
its constable and its quota of jurors could boast a considerable 
number of inhabitants.*° 

We have thus taken a bird’s eye view of the region in 
which certain groups of the Loyalists settled. Even across 
the stirring events and political complexities of more than a 
century we may feel something of the throbbing life of that 
great age when men went forth ‘not knowing whither they 
went’; when they turned from war to peace and, meeting 


’5Sherwood was, perhaps, ignorant of the claim to Wolfe Island 
whieh the Baroness de Longueuil based on La Salle’s French title. It 
was also the general policy of the Crown to hold islands in reserve where 
they might be of military importance. 

*sHerrington, The History of Lennox and Addington, p. 190. This 
was probably the transfer to Barnabas Wemp, the first white settler. 

siGenealogy of the Wemp Family. William B. Wemp, New York 
City; 1912. 

First Report of the Bureau of Archives of the Province of On- 
tario. Pt. I, 1908-4; p. 450; Loyalist Claims. 

““Ontario Historical Society. Papers and Records, vol. 1. Toronto: 
William Briggs, 1899. Birth and Marriage Registers of the Rev. R. 
McDowall and the Rev. J. Langhorn. 

*Harly Records of Ontario, being Extracts from the Records of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions for the District of Mechlenburgh (afterwards 
the Midland District), with introduction and notes by Adam Shortt, 
M.A., Kingston, 1900. 
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Nature face to face, found her less unkind than their own 
brethren; and when, forced into another war, they repulsed 
the invader and won for Canada thé opportunity to become a 


State within the British Empire. 
R. W. CUMBERLAND. 
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Pinorum ventus de monte 
Hert odorem, deque fonte 
Rivus ruit garrulus. 
Frondes pandit ver et flores, 
Admonetque vinitores 
Festinare cuculus. 
Pruni sylvestres albescunt, 
Tremulisque delitescunt 
Violae sub populis. 
Per campum vagantur oves, 
Et jugis soluti boves 
Ruminant in stabulis. 
Damon advenit formosus ... 
Cur suspirat dolorosus 
Dum reportat calathos ? 
Phyllis redeuns ab agro 
Arridet ... et unco labro 
Pan percurrit calamos. 
F’. de B. 
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ANCIENT STORIES AND MODERN LIFE 


Gee 


F one could give anything like a complete list of English 
books, apart from formal commentaries, dealing with the 
ancient Hebrew histories and issued during the last twenty 
years, it would be seen that there has been a revival of interest 
in the wonderful stories which form such an important part 
of the Old Testament. One cannot, in a brief article, attempt 
anything so ambitious, but a sufficient number of examples 
may be cited to show that there is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment just made. I ventured a number of years ago to make 
the following remark: “The Preachers who have lived and 
worked during the last generation, when the results of criti- 
cism were forced upon their attention and brought to the 
notice of the larger public, have had the experience of losing 
some of the Old Testament stories, so far as pulpit use is con- 
cerned, and the joy of finding them again in a richer, more 
suggestive form.’ Several years before that was written, I 
remember meeting one of our ministers, who later dis- 
tinguished himself in literary and political circles, and asking 
him what had been the subject of his recent preaching, he 
replied, ‘Some of the early stories in the Old Testament.’ The 
next question was naturally as to the method pursued and this 
was stated as follows: ‘To tell the story and to draw the 
lessons.’ Surely the whole secret is there, but much depends 
upon the way in which this apparently simple process is car- 
ried out. Taking the story ‘as it stands’ may mean merely an 
attempt to draw from it certain practical lessons without 
facing the question of its origin and history. That, though 
it leaves many problems untouched, does, in the hands of a 
capable teacher, bring the ancient life into living contact with 
the life of to-day. 

One is glad to note the success of one of our Canadian 
professors in this line of exposition; Dr. A. R. Gordon, of 
Montreal, shows that linguistic and critical studies have not 
disqualified him for the task of commending these wonderful 
stories to young people. In the preface to The Enchanted 
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Garden, he says: ‘This book has been written for young folk 
beginning to look out on the wonder of life.’ And he seeks to 
make them feel the charm of the Bible manifested in its 
stories. ‘For it is not only full of the enchanted poetry of the 
East; it is a shining mirror of life in every age and under 
every sky.’ Dr. Gordon has a clear, beautiful style of his own, 
and he draws his illustrations in prose and poetry from the 
best English literature. If teachers and parents can lead 
young people to read these volumes, three of which have now 
been published, the effect must, in many ways, be powerful 
in imparting a knowledge of the Bible, and quickening the 
love and appreciation of classic literature. 

Old Testament Stories in Modern Light, by T. Rhonndda 
Williams. This small book, published in 1911, condenses 
thirty-three expositions into less than one hundred and fifty 
pages; it begins with the Tower of Babel and comes down to 
the time of David. The author wished ‘to supply a point of 
view from which to tell the Bible stories, and to illustrate the 
point of view sufficiently, so that the parent or teacher may 
have no difficulty in applying it to the parts of Scripture not 
in these addresses.’ These expositions are short, attractive, 
and stimulating. The writer, as he tells us, has a pedagogic 
purpose. He wishes to suggest the idea of historical develop- 
ment; e.g. he notes that most of the brothers we read of in 
these early stories—Cain and Abel, Isaac and Ishmael, Esau 
and Jacob—are very unbrotherly; the explanation he suggests 
is ‘that what we have, in some measure, in these old stories is 
the history of tribes and their actual relations put in the form 
of the history of single persons.’ The following is certainly 
frank enough: ‘A school boy once wrote an essay on Samson, 
which he finished by saying that Samson killed an awful lot 
of Philistines, and though in the end he was also killed him- 
self, he did not mind that. Well, there is not anything much 
better than that to say about Samson, and if you had never 
heard about him it would be no loss to you, so far as his 
character is concerned.’ There are many of us, however, who 
do not think that even the story of Samson needs to be dis- 
missed in that summary fashion. The closing words of the 
book, written three years before the Great War, sound 
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strangely now, and would draw from the cynic a sarcastic com- 
ment. ‘You see even the good people in the time of Chronicles 
did not think it wrong for a victor in war to treat prisoners 
with cruelty! That would not be allowed to-day, because the 
world is still growing better. It will grow so good by-and- 
bye, that there will be no war at all. We can all help that 
time to come by cultivating the spirit of love.’ 

Two books may be mentioned, which do not call for an 
extended statement; Kent’s Beginning of Hebrew History 
(1904), and Sheffield’s The Old Testament Narrative (1919). 
The first covers Genesis to Judges, arranging the stories in 
parallel columns, on the basis of the Documentary Theory, so 
that students can compare different versions of the same nar- 
rative. The nature and purpose of this work is best stated 
in the author’s own words: ‘“‘While this work aims to do three 
things, (1) to rearrange the writings of the Old Testament in 
a logical order, (2) to indicate the approximate dates and the 
classes of writers from which they come, and the more import- 
ant reasons for the critical analysis of the different books, and 
(3) to introduce the reader by means of a clear translation 
to the beauty and thought of the original, it also seeks by 
occasional interpretative notes on obscure passages, and by 
titles and brief side-headings, to make clear the thought of 
each section and the logical relations of the parts to the whole.’ 
The second volume gives substantially the entire Old Testa- 
ment narrative from the earliest times to the rededication of 
the temple by the Maccabees. The author lays special stress 
on two points: (1) the translation should do justice as litera- 
ture; (2) foot-notes should give only such matters of fact as 
either explain the text or supplement it. It will thus be seen 
that no interpretation or exposition in the larger sense is 
attempted. 

A Jewish Interpretation of the Book of Genesis, by Rabbi 
Julian Morgenstern, Ph.D., is interesting as showing how a 
Jew who accepts frankly and fully the results of modern criti- 
cism deals with these ancient stories. It is true that in spite 
of this he criticizes the critics and declares that ‘the usual 
scientific, analytic interpretation of the Bible is inadequate, 
and lacks final authority.’ The book is meant for young people 
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and also for teachers. The method followed seems to us 
peculiar, though the author has his own good reasons. The 
nature of the story is stated as legend or folk-lore, the lesson 
is set forth and illustrations of the same are drawn from 
Rabbinic literature, then at the close of each chapter there are 
critical notes on the details of each narrative. One brief pas- 
sage will be sufficient to reveal the writer’s standpoint and 
style. Speaking of ‘The Deluge’, he says: “The similarity 
between the Babylonian myth and our Biblical] story is strik- 
ing. Clearly one is borrowed from the other. And since the 
Babylonian story is older, it must be that our Biblical story 
is borrowed from the Babylonian original. Actually, how- 
ever, the points of similarity between the original Babylonian 
flood-story and the Biblical version are of less significance 
than the numerous points of difference. Since the Biblical 
‘story is borrowed from the Babylonian, these points of dif- 
ference were more probably purposed than accidental. They 
must have been introduced into the Biblical story deliberately, 
in order that it might voice certain vital and fundamental 
Jewish truths.’ The probability is that the great mass of pious 
Jews keep to the old lines of rigid traditionalism, but this 
volume, by a professor in the Hebrew Union College (Cin- 
cinnati), is a testimony to the fact that scholarly Jews feel 
that they must reckon with the results of modern research. 
The next three volumes that claim a brief mention have 
this in common, that they are written by University pro- 
fessors who are not engaged in teaching Hebrew or O. T. 
Criticism. This reminds us that in American Universities 
increased attention is being paid to the Bible as literature. J. 
H. Gardiner, whose preface dates from 1906, was at that time 
Assistant Professor of English at Harvard, and he calls his 
volume The Bible as English Literature. He deals with the 
poetic as well as the narrative sections of the O. T., pointing 
out the artistic and dramatic qualities displayed in the varied 
forms of the great spiritual message. After making a com- 
parison between the short simple narrative in Samuel and 
Browning’s ‘Saul’, he says: ‘In Browning’s poem the simple 
realities of the original story of David are overlaid and 
obscured by his own (i.e. Browning’s) imaginings. These 
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imaginations, though in themselves interesting to many people, 
are individual and personal and therefore of limited appeal, 
where the Old Testament story is impersonal and universal 
and therefore permanent. Our more elaborate art may build 
more complicated structures, and carry its chiselling of detail 
to a higher degree of subtlety ; but in so far as it loses its hold 
on the qualities which belong to the Biblical narratives it loses 
power. For, after all, swiftness of movement, unflagging 
earnestness of purpose, and depth of feeling are the qualities 
which give to narrative the surest hold on the human imag- 
ination.’ He confesses to having drawn freely ‘on the larger 
results of the great school of learning which is commonly 
known as the Higher Criticism’; and declares strongly that 
‘no literary criticism of the Bible could hope for success which 
was not reverent in tone.’ 

The Story Books of the Early Hebrews, by Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown, Dean of The School of Religion, Yale University 
(1919), covers a large area of the story-telling region; in 
three hundred and fifty pages we have sixty chapters, divided 
into three sections: The stories (1) of Individuals, (2) of 
Tribes, (8) of a Kingdom. These chapters are necessarily 
short but they are also bright and suggestive and the preacher 
may find a healthy stimulus in the way the subjects are 
treated and in the applications to our present life. The 
modern critical position is implied, not discussed. ‘There has 
been no effort to shape them into a continuous record—they 
are snap-shots taken here and there of the unfolding history 
of that people which for centuries held the right of the line 
in spiritual leadership. The stories have value for the history 
of ideas even where their value for the history of literal fact 
may be much less important.’ With Samson, as a text, the 
author preaches a strong temperance sermon, and one chapter 
concludes with the words, ‘Balaam juggling with his con- 
science, trying to get its consent to do wrong that he might 
obtain the rewards of evil; Balaam meeting with obstacles on 
his journey and referring them to some mysterious opposition 
from on high because his heart was wrong; Balaam trying to 
work his spell upon the people of God, but compelled in spite 
of himself to bless them—it is a dateless and eternal picture 
of vital moral processes.’ 
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Human Nature in the Bible (1922) is by W. L. Phelps, 
Lampson Professor of English at Yale: those who know his 
writings will probably expect a vigorous lively treatment of 
the subject. He speaks with no uncertain sound as to the 
place that the Bible should hold in our modern system of 
education. ‘Everyone who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible may truly be called educated; and no other learning or 
culture, no matter how extensive or elegant, can, among 
Europeans and Americans, form a proper substitute. Western 
civilization is founded upon the Bible; our ideas, our wisdom, 
our philosophy, our literature, cur art, our ideals, come more 
from the Bible than from all other books put together. It is 
a revelation of divinity and of humanity; it contains the 
loftiest religious aspirations along with a candid representa- 
tion of all that is earthly, sensual and devilish. I thoroughly 
believe in a university education for both men and women; 
but I believe a knowledge of the Bible without a college course 
is more valuable than a college course without the Bible. For 
in the Bible we have profound thought beautifully expressed ; 
we have the nature of boys and girls, of men and women more 
accurately charted than in the works of any modern novelist 
or playwright. You can learn more about human nature by 
reading the Bible than by living in New York.’ No critical 
or theological questions are raised but the author tells the 
stories and draws the lessons in a free unconventional style. 
There is a certain ‘smartness’ about the remarks like those 
contained in these two statements: ‘Methuselah would have 
been interested could he have known that when he passed the 
record set by Jared, who lived nine hundred and sixty-two 
years, he would be famous so long as there is a man left on 
the earth. Few men in history are more of a household word 
to-day; and Bernard Shaw is the latest to make use of his 
name in literature. ‘He (Samson) was not conspicuous for 
intellectual brilliance; his head was as solid as the muscles of 
his arm. He was fond of betting and an easy prey to women; 
his humour expressed itself in practical jokes. He never had 
his hair cut but once, and found that even more expensive than 
it is to-day.’ The history is vigorously presented, with a run- 
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ning fire of lively comment, not always spicy but generally 
stimulating and often provocative. 

It is only fair to include in this list a book by a dis- 
tinguished preacher, the latest volume in the Humanism of the 
Bible series: Altars of Earth, by H. L. Simpson of Glasgow, 
author of The Intention of His Soul. ‘An altar of earth, they 
tell us, we worship at; a Bible with obvious traces of human 
frailty in it; a Church which has been very far from infallible. 
You have discovered nothing new, is our reply. It is enough 
for us to know that in these places and through these means 
God has caused His name to be remembered, and has come 
unto us and blessed us. The altar of earth has smoked with 
the glory of God and danced with the flame of eternal truth.’ 
Thus does the author justify his title and rejoice in the truth 
that ‘we have this treasure in earthen vessels.’ Mr. Simpson 
has the gift of exposition and shows that scholarly study can 
be applied to practical purposes. Such titles as The Song of 
the Sword, The Tragic Tree, Flood and Folly, The Sanctified 
Shipbuilder make a popular appeal and the subjects treated 
lead the preacher to find the life of to-day refiected in the 
ancient stories. A quotation from the Introduction will bring 
us back to the point from which we started. ‘One of the hope- 
ful signs of the times is our rediscovery of our need of the 
Bible. The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education to deal with The 
Teaching of English, emphasizes in its closing recommenda- 
tion the need of giving Bible reading a larger place in the 
education of the young because “we are continually less and 
less familiar with the one great piece of literature which for 
centuries gave something of a common form, a common dig- 
nity, to the thought and speech of the people.” The value of 
the Bible as literature has never been more fully recognized 
and appreciated than it is to-day.’ In closing we may mention 
that Sir Henry Newbolt, in his address at Queen’s University, 
paid the same tribute to the influence of the Bible in a reverent 
spirit and in dignified impressive style. 

W. G. JORDAN. 
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James Bryce, if any man, deserved the title of the happy 
scholar. While still an undergraduate, he wrote the classic 
Holy Roman Empire; and at an age when most men fold the 
hands and are content to remember, he published two stout 
volumes on Modern Democracies. Authors with a tale of 
books such as his usually must lead a secluded life. But Bryce 
exemplified the happier English tradition that men of letters 
may also be men of affairs. Nor did he, we imagine, ever feel 
acutely, like Macaulay and Morley, the conflict between politics 
and dearer interests. His studies in history and juris- 
prudence sharpened his insight into public business, and the 
conduct of great affairs qualified him to comment on them. 
From interpreting America to England he naturally passed 
to represent the British people in America; and his last con- 
siderable work was the fruit of profound and repeated obser- 
vation of democracies in action. Contact with men mellowed 
him, it is said, and from his immense and accurate memory 
he could draw the illuminating parallel with the political fact 
under scrutiny. His zest for experience was not limited to 
men and books. When he resigned the embassy at Washing- 
ton, already an old man, he chose to return home by Siberia, 
and his one regret was that he had not brought mountaineer- 
ing equipment to attack the virgin peaks of the Altai moun- 
tains before him. Still later, in France, it is recorded that he 
sat in a shell-hole with German shells bursting uncomfort- 
ably near, serenely oblivious of the risk. 

* * * * * 

Modern Democracies: is founded upon direct study of six 
democratic countries. Great Britain is omitted lest he should 
appear to depart from an attitude of strict impartiality. His 
purpose is to give neither theory nor history, but a description 
of the way in which democracy actually works. ‘It is of the 
Form of Government as a Form of Government—that is to 
say, of the features which democracies have in common—that 


1Modern Democracies. by James Bryce (Viscount Bryce): in two 
volumes; pp. xiv+508 and vi+676; The Macmillan Company of Canada, 


Toronto; 1921; $10.00. 
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this book treats, describing the phenomena as they appear in 
their daily working to an observer who is living in the midst 
of them and watching them, as one who stands in a great 
factory sees the play and hears the clang of the machinery 
all around him. The actual facts are what I wish to describe 

But the facts are obscured to most people by the half- 
assimilated ideas and sonorous or seductive phrases that fill 
the air; and few realize what are the realities beneath the 
phrases.’ 

This is a hazardous task for even the sympathetic foreign 
observer. The last and greatest obstacle to peacelies less in con- 
flicting interests than in the—incapacity, one had almost said, 
of one people to comprehend another. Most men create for 
themselves an imaginary Englishman or German or American 
whose motives are absurdly simplified and caricatured. Who 
could read Mr. Walter Page’s letters without marvelling at 
the crass suspicion of Washington, where an ambassador who 
liked and respected the people to whom he was accredited was 
deemed to be denationalized? And the English-born reader 
must note in the comments of the distinguished ambassador 
a certain occasional innocence. How could Mr. Page understand 
so much, yet somehow get the proportions wrong? But how 
could it be otherwise? Knowing but one country, he came in 
middle life to observe another country from the worst of all 
stations—from the top. Was he not a little misled by the con- 
trast between two ‘seductive phrases,’ liberty and order? It is 
possible that Lord Bryce did not altogether escape these 
snares. Some say, with what justice the writer cannot tell, 
that his account of South American republics, critical as it is, 
paints too favourable a picture. A distinguished visitor, 
passed from host to host, often enjoys a gilded captivity. But 
Bryce was a wary, much-experienced Ulysses, who had travel- 
led too often and read too deeply to mistake the show for the 
substance. This book is at poles from those brilliant studies 
in which some sociologist plumbs the mystery of China or 
India in a few months. It is a record of facts, slowly accumu- 
lated; but every page shows that he sought, and was capable of 
divining, that impalpable atmosphere of public life that gives 
colour and meaning to institutions and forms. Above all, the 
book is experimental. The writer has no thesis to prove; he 
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merely professes to sift the data on a large scale, and cheer- 
fully looks forward to other books that will supersede this, the 
first attempt of its kind. But an observer with so complete 
an equipment may be long in coming, and this treatise may be 
ranked with Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion as indispensabie 
to students of politics. 

4s % * * * 

Switzerland, the oldest democracy, perhaps wins the 
author’s most unqualified approval. The absence of partisan- 
ship—almost of party, the high character of the members of 
Assembly, the level-headedness of the people, the ability and 
moderation of the press,” the general business-like attitude to 
politics—all of these are a model to communities of greater 
pretensions. Lord Bryce makes the interesting remark that 
the Swiss preference for Boards is due, not simply to the 
national love of equality, but possibly also to the fact that 
mediaeval Switzerland had no monarch nearer than the 
Emperor, ‘so that no monarchical tradition was formed which 
in other countries made a single Head of the State, however 
limited his powers, seem a natural apex of the government.’ 

‘Being in Bern in 1905,’ writes Lord Bryce, ‘after express- 
ing my surprise at the excellence of the Government of the 
Confederation, I asked a well-informed and judicious Swiss 
friend to tell me frankly what he thought were its faults. 
“You must have some faults,” I said, ‘“‘and you can afford to let 
me know of them.” After a little reflection he replied: “We 
have a practice of referring a difficult question on which legis- 
lation is desired to a Committee—like one of your Royal Com- 
missions or Parliamentary Committees in England—which is 
charged to enquire into and report on the subject. Such a 
Committee frequently chooses to conduct its investigations at 
some agreeable mountain hotel during the summer months, 
and lives there at the public expense longer than is at all 
necessary. This may not often happen, but we consider it a 
scandal.” “If you are not jesting,” I replied, “and this is the 
blackest sin you can confess, then think of Paris and Montreal, 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati, and, in the words of our children’s 


2During the war readers of the Journal de Généve would probably 
agree that it provided the best informed and most intelligent comment- 
ary on strategy and politics. 
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hymn, bless the goodness and the grace that have made you a 
happy Swiss boy.” ’ 
* * * * * 

Though less elaborate and perhaps of less striking interest 
than other portions of the survey, the section on Canada may 
serve to illustrate Lord Bryce’s method. Granted the modifi- 
cations due to the necessity of a federal constitution, he re- 
gards the Canadian form of government as fundamentally 
British. Unlike the States, Canada possesses a high court of 
Parliament, does not separate the executive from the legislat- 
ive function, makes the ‘lower house’ the predominant legis- 
lative body, has a cabinet formed from the legislature and 
dependent upon its will, and gives the Dominion government 
power to disallow Provincial legislation. The sketch of Can- 
adian usage is divided into chapters on ‘The Country and the 
Form of Government’, ‘The People and the Parties’, ‘Work- 
ing of the Government’, ‘The Action of Public Opinion’, and 
a ‘General Review of Canadian Politics’. There is of necessity 
some repetition in these chapters, and the criticisms are such 
as any well-informed Canadian might pass upon the institu- 
tions of his country. 

The author considers the people of Canada—-with some 
reservations for Quebec—to be ‘as intelligent, educated, inter- 
ested in self-government and qualified for self-government as 
a traveller finds in any part of the English-speaking world.’ 
The foundation is firm: what can be said of the institutions 
that express the will of such a people? 

In the writer’s view the main preoccupation of Canadian 
governments has necessarily been the economic development 
of the country. Racial and religious questions—just because 
they are so thorny—have usually and wisely been dealt with 
by compromise. This has had the effect of basing party lines 
to some extent upon expediency rather than upon political 
principles. Not that party lines (at least until the appear- 
ance of the United Farmers) have not been rigid enough. But 
there has been no party machine comparable to those across 
the border, or even in England, nor is there fortunately a 
‘spoils’ system. Parties have held together by loyalty to 
trusted leaders, by tradition, by a certain sporting instinct. 
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Consequently, while elections and debates are conducted with 
a certain vehemence, there is little lasting bitterness such as 
divided London society over the Irish question. The debates 
at Ottawa, if not at the level of the last generation, compare 
favourably with Washington or Melbourne; and in each Cab- 
inet there are at least two or three men of ability equal to the 
average of a British Cabinet, notwithstanding the smaller 
population and the principle of sectional representation. Was 
it not Lincoln who said that if the twelve Apostles had to be 
selected nowadays, the principle of locality would have to be 
regarded? 

In all democratic countries there has been some disillusion, 
in the last generation, about legislatures. They do not com- 
mand the respect, nor have their members the prestige, that 
was theirs forty years ago. In Canada too the author finds 
an ‘unmistakable malaise’, a ‘feeling that something is wrong’ 
experienced by those who contrast the magnificent develop- 
ment of prosperity with the political life of the country. He 
is disposed to find the reason in the conditions of a new coun- 
try with pressing economic problems and comparatively short 
political experience. It is true that strict rules of procedure 
and the absence of a ‘spoils’ system has saved Canada from 
gross abuses. But many of the ablest men have been drawn 
into business, and the attractions of political life have not been 
strong enough to induce them to spend their days in a capital 
where the political overshadow the business interests. The 
fact that there is virtually no leisured class, however desirable 
economically, has also in his opinion tended to impoverish 
political life. Lord Bryce asks why, in a country where polit- 
ical spirit is keen, the ‘spirit of reform may seem to have 
lagged, or flagged,’ and suggests three reasons. The first is 
that the evils which rouse reformers to action have usually 
been more flagrant than those of which Canadians complain. 
The other reasons turn upon the state of informed public 
opinion. Few countries are better supplied with newspapers: 
Mr. Drury’s rather equivocal suggestion that representation 
in the Legislature should be in inverse proportion to the news- 
paper representation turns on this fact. But what relation 
does the number of newspaper readers bear to the thoughtful 
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class who reflect on politics? Lord Bryce’s argument is that 
those with leisure and ability to think constructively are 
mainly confined to a few urban centres, and those widely scat- 
tered. ‘The public opinion they create is fragmentary; it 
wants that cohesion which is produced by a constant inter- 
change of ideas between those who dwell near one another; it 
is with difficulty organized to form an effective source.’ It 
would be interesting to know how far the writer’s opinion 
would be modified or confirmed by observation of the political 
conduct of the farmers’ representatives—he regards the in- 
creasing number and influence of the younger progressive 
farmers as one hopeful sign. The question is fundamental for 
the future of democracy. Good sense, political interest, loy- 
alty to the common weal, tolerance—these are the indispens- 
able conditions of good government. But more than a common 
feeling is needed. If democracy is to save itself, its problems 
must be studied profoundly and dispassionately, and an edu- 
cated opinion must be prepared to receive and disseminate the 
results of that study. This is a field in which the Universities 
can play their part, not only by special researches, but by 
training the mass of their students to cultivate receptive 
minds. Sensible men are happily a little tired of platform 
verbiage calling on students to assume ‘leadership’, that vague 
and heady word. Exact study, disinterested discussion, con- 
tempt for idols, an open mind for truth: these are the notes 
of the leaven that democracy needs. For the dissemination of 
informed opinion perhaps our greatest lack is a group of 
weeklies and monthlies of the type (not necessarily of the 
politics) of the New Statesman and the New Republic. If they 
could avoid what it is not easy for an organ of intellectuals 
to avoid, the doctrinaire attitude, and if they could be genu- 
inely critical, which is a matter of applying standards, with- 
out displaying that priggishness which is the writer’s tribute 
to his own superiority, such papers would perform a notable 
service. But they cannot exist until there is a constituency 
sufficient to support them. | 

One special case where nothing less than exact knowledge 
and continuous experience will serve may be cited. This is 
the conservation and development of the national resources of 
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Canada. In the author’s opinion the parliamentary system is 
not calculated to produce the men fitted for the task, which 
demands ability of the highest order and long experience. Nor 
is the type of ability political. Though Lord Bryce does not 
specify, there are signs in the public demand that ‘railways 
be taken out of politics,’ and in the formation of expert com- 
missions that the day of scramble and hugger-mugger is pass- 
ing. But it is sadly evident that politicians, if not the people, 
have not yet reconciled themselves to a civil service freed from 
political influence. 

Public opinion in all democracies still requires enlighten- 
ment on one point. Democracy tends to be wasteful, and 
‘reform’ governments rarely reduce taxes. What is vulgarly 
called the ‘trough’ is the hardest leak to stop. Every reader is 
familiar with the paragraph or column in the local newspaper 
which enumerates the Government grants for local improve- 
ments. This ‘brings money into the town,’ and is not without 
influence on elections. Against this custom Lord Bryce directs 
his sharpest criticism, because it intensifies the spirit of 
localism and lowers the standard of political thinking. He 
returns to the point in his final survey as a grave source of 
corruption. ‘Nobody is the better off in the end, but each 
locality, desiring to throw upon the State the cost of a work 
which it would otherwise have to pay in local taxation, forgets 
that in the long run it pays as much by the additional national 
taxation to which it contributes, indeed perhaps pays more, 
because it frequently happens that the “improvements” asked 
for are not needed, and are being undertaken for political 
reasons only.’ 

ok ok Kk ok 

Space forbids analysis of Bryce’s general conclusions 
about democracy, which abound in wisdom. But another 
critique of democracy, belonging to a different order of lit- 
erature, may fitly be placed beside it. When the war was 
ended, two Latin states, Italy and Uruguay, did not omit to 
pay a retarded tribute to citizens whose only claim upon their 
remembrance was intellectual eminence. The remains of 
Ardigo, the distinguished philosopher, were borne at the cost 
of the state to be reinterred in his native city, which the Aus- 
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trians had overrun, and the Uruguayan government sent a 
warship to bear home José Rodo, who had died three years 
before in Palermo. Rodo left a little masterpiece, Ariel? which 
conveys a message of extraordinary dignity and beauty from 
Latin America to modern democracy. Ariel ‘is the generous 
zeal, the lofty and disinterested motive in action, the spiritual- 
ity of civilization, and the vivacity and grace of the intelli- 
gence ;—the ideal end to which human selection aspires; that 
superman in whom has disappeared, under the persistent chisel 
of life, the last stubborn trace of the Caliban, symbol of sensu- 
ality and stupidity.’ This noble plea for humanism debates 
the charge brought by Renan and Bourget against democracy, 
that it ‘guides humanity, by making it mediocre, to a Holy 
Empire of Utilitarianism.’ Is democracy the enthronement of 
Caliban? The enemy is less the outer barbarism than ‘those 
phalanxes of ferocious Prudhommes who have for their device 
Mediocrity, and march together in their hatred of all that is 
extraordinary.’ No wise man can deny that the tyranny of 
commonplace standards is a deadly menace to the advance of 
democracy. It rewards the safe man, creates an ignoble 
timidity of opinion, and tends to stifle originals. Fully ac- 
cepting democracy and science as the twin props of civilization, 
Rodo asks whether they are incompatible with spiritual se- 
lection, the native soil for culture. He recalls that science has 
shown the importance of the infinitely small contributions 
made by those who lie in unremembered graves, that Chris- 
tianity gave birth to the sentiment of equality,though infected 
with some disdain for culture, and that the classical world, 
though infected with disdain for the weak and humble, has 
bequeathed respect for order, authority, and individual genius. 
It is the not impossible task of democracy to synthesize these 
formulas. 

The doctrine of Nietzsche was an attempt to further the 
great values by giving unlimited scope to men who were fit 
to create them. But his revolt against mediocrity and utili- 
tarianism permitted the fit to trample on the weak, and 
destroyed the high values of mercy and pity. Rodo 


3Ariel, by J. E. Rodo; translated by F. J. Stimson; Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin Co.; $1.25. 
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is no less concerned lest Latin America, overshadowed by the 
North, should fall under that levelling despotism, English in 
origin but in its developed and typical form Western, which 
men call Americanism. ‘In the beginning was Action’; and 
the universe of the ‘Dynamists’ has never been more gener- 
ously or more eloquently praised than by José Rodo. Buta 
balance must be maintained between the values that will 
creates and other human values even more inestimable. He 
likens the dynamists, intent on prosperity, to men who have 
heaped up a mountain of wood to which they have not yet 
known how to set fire. Allowing that material prosperity is 
a condition of spiritual selection, he pleads that absorption in 
any limited ends, whatever the energy and intellect devoted 
to those ends, is a denial of the human spirit. The last test 
of a people is not what they build or plan—that will vanish 
as Carthage or Nineveh have vanished—but what they con- 
tribute to the spiritual heritage of men. This touches the 
heart of life. The nobler a people is, the more objects of 
reverence and love they possess; but to treat means as ends 
is the sin against the Holy Ghost. There is no point and no 
occupation from which men cannot rise to the life of the 
spirit, and no training, however wide, that will ensure its 
fruition. But if all roads lead to the kingdom of the spirit 
and no road gives certain access to it, we must not impotently 
conclude that all ways of education come to the same in the 
end. The test is depth and width of appreciation. Here we 
stumble upon the controversy between the advocates of pro- 
fessional training and of a liberal education. The issues are 
so easily confounded that it may be well to define. It is, we 
think, settled both in practice and in principle that Universi- 
ties should use their resources for professional training. This 
secures, so far as may be, that training shall not be narrowly 
practical, but shall be based upon first principles. Neverthe- 
less this makes but a difference between the higher and the 
lower Utilitarianism. However ample the intellectual pre- 
paration for a particular profession may be, it is still limited 
and defined by the practical end, is still an equipment for 
serving tables. But it is the distinctive function of a Univer- 
sity, while subserving the practical needs of a nation, to carry 
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out another task which can be neglected only at the cost of 
spiritual atrophy. It must affirm the unity of human experi- 
ence and provide the means for appreciating and the stimulus 
for maintaining all the values of human life. The Univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages failed, not because the subjects they 
taught were ‘practical’ or ‘cultural’, but because their sole 
ends were professional—the church, the law, medicine. A 
witness to truth and beauty is not less but the more required 
of Universities in a utilitarian age. Then it becomes their 
special and urgent charge to testify that man cannot live by 
bread alone. We may give a rough practical test. Wherever 
the tone is indifferent or hostile to those studies and those 
interests which are directed to the great works of the human 
spirit, wherever thought—the leaven of civilization — is 
suspect as unpractical and ‘highbrow’, wherever the claims 
of the University are urged chiefly on the ground of its utility 
for this or that practical end, then it may be brisk and stir- 
ring, but the flame is burning low. This test of tone and 
spirit is not inconsistent with the fullest development of 
practical activities, which are also a fruit of the spirit. But 
just as a church which substitutes social activity or literary 
sermons or simple morality for the spirit of religion is a living 
corpse, so a University which amid all its other legitimate 
ends neglects to proclaim the unity of the human spirit has 
made the great surrender to this world. We have not read a 
nobler vindication of humanism written with a more passion- 
ate hope for democracy than Ariel. It should be in the hands 
of every student, and of every teacher. 
* * * * * * * * 

Latin eloquence, however lofty, is definite and concrete. 
When we turn from the golden language of Rodé to that 
opalescent mist of beautiful words which ‘A. E.’ (Mr. George 
Russell) has cast over the theme of the relation of the politics 
of time to the politics of eternity, we agree with the belief of 
one of his characters in the uniqueness and variety of national 
cultures. I confess to being somewhat obtuse to the cobweb 
of Celtic metaphysic and mysticism which enwraps this book; 


4The Interpreters, by A. E.; The Macmillan Company; London and 
Toronto; 1922; $1.75. 
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does the preciosity of the form cover a certain thinness of con- 
tent? But the book is an exquisite piece of prose, which rises 
without effort into poetry at the close. The setting is a prison 
cell, where some centuries hence the leaders of a national 
rebellion—indubitably Irish—spend their last night debating 
their reasons—naturally no two of them agree what these 
reasons are—for revolting against the supreme world state. 
We imagine that this device has been adopted to gain the effect 
of tranquillity and remoteness from the late rebellion. It is 
not for us to complain if only the idealisms of revolt found 
expression that night on the thin edge between time and eter- 
nity, and it would be out of tune with the mood of the debate 
if one view claimed the victory except in so far as death 
for a cause is victory. The core of the book is perhaps ex- 
pressed in these sentences: 


‘I count it the greatest of tragedies for a man that he should 
suddenly lose memory so that he could not recollect what songs — 
were sung about his cradle, or the dreams of his youth, or for 
what ideal he had laboured. And your ideals [of the world state] 
have brought on many nations the greatest of spiritual tragedies, 
for they lose memory of their past and do not see the way they 
came and by what unnumbered dreams they were led. They lose 
the beauty of poetry, the ennobling influence of heroic story; 
and the cavalcades which set out thousands of years before miss 
their destiny and wander without spiritual guidance in a desert 
of vulgarity. We have rediscovered our ancient house or paradise 
of beautiful memories, and we resume the pilgrimage to our own 
goal. Other nations with us revolt against the domination 
your world state would impose upon them. The river of national 
life though submerged for a while rises up again. The momentum 
of a thousand ages, the character and the deep life created cannot 
be destroyed in a generation.’ 


Eo * * k os * * 

The red thread which binds the epic of The Long Journey? 
is the indomitable spirit of man, who wrests her secrets from 
nature and holds fast to them. It is not easy to cast into the 
form of art that toilsome ascent of Caliban to Ariel; but 
Johannes Jensen has written a masterpiece in this story, the 
first part of which, Fire and Ice, has now been translated into 


‘The Long Journey: Fire and Ice, by Johannes V. Jensen; trans- 
lated into English by A. G. Chater; Toronto, The Macmillan Company; 
1922; $2.50 net. 
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English. At this stage one cannot grasp the full sweep of 
the work, which carries the epic of man from tropical forests 
that withered before the ice age to the discovery of the new 
world. A story so vast has its own difficulties in the unavoid- 
able changes of dramatis personae. But the piety of the 
ancients gave a name and a legend to the unknown benefactors 
who struck out fire from flint, and tamed the horse, and 
launched ships on the water. This is the mould in which 
Genesis is cast, and Jenson, in using the legends of the North, 
has availed himself of that poetic concentration which myth 
and legend achieve. Not that he disregards the results of 
science, blending Wahrheit with Dichtung. This is a merit, but 
a secondary merit, of his work. But it has the higher truth 
of art, and we know Fyr and Carl and Firegrim as we cannot 
know the Cro-Magnon man and the Aurignacian. The whole 
work turns on a symbol, the forest, of which man makes the 
ship and the cathedral. But he never forgets the legendary 
forest land that perished under the ice, and the dream of that 
happy country led Columbus across the sea to end where man 
has started, facing primitive man and primaeval forest. It is 
a fine conception finely wrought; how can we despair of the 
future of man, who met the heaviest odds when he was least 
equipped to master them? 
XANTHIAS. 
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The Church Union Situation. 


The intention is, in this brief article, to avoid, as far as 
possible, the controversial tone and attempt simply to sketch 
the present situation. At the Winnipeg Assembly of 1916 it 
was decided to go forward at once; a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out this decision consisting entirely of 
Unionists. This was followed by the formation of an associa- 
tion for the purpose of ‘preserving the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.’ At the following Assembly at Montreal, 1917, the 
movement was arrested and an agreement reached that no 
further action, except such co-operation as was approved by 
the Committee, should be taken until two years after the 
close of the war. It was hoped that by that time new light 
might be thrown on the subject or at least a new temper 
called forth that would make a real agreement possible. There 
was no meeting of this Committee, which had been again made 
representative in its character, until just before the Toronto 
Assembly of 1921. The representatives of the majority did 
not promise that a new vote of the people would be taken 
after the war, and, when that time came the minority did not 
press for it vigorously. It was decided to present the whole 
matter to Assembly so that a vote could be taken on the prin- 
ciple of Union. In the resolution that was carried the 
Assembly expressed its desire to proceed to union with the 
Methodist and Congregational Churches, as expeditiously as 
possible, but some of those who supported this resolution gave 
the impression that they meant ‘as slowly as possible.’ It was 
stated that the issue was between co-operation as an end in 
itself and co-operation as a means to early union. The union 
resolution was carried by about four to one. Since then the 
labours of the Union Committee have been devoted to draw- 
ing up, in conjunction with the representatives of the negotiat- 
ing churches, ‘an enabling bill,’ which will have to be submit- 
ted to Parliament and the various Legislatures. During the 
past year the Unionists have, following the example of ‘the 
antis,’ formed a committee and employed agents for the pur- 
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pose of explaining their programme and counter-acting the 
propaganda and their opponents. This is the barest outline of 
the movement for the past seven years. 

It must be a matter for deep regret to all who are inter- 
ested in the religious life of the country and the prosperity of 
the Presbyterian Church that, through all these years, so little 
progress has been made towards real agreement within the 
Church and that the immediate prospect for such agreement 
is not bright. It was unfortunate that in 1921 the leaders of 
the two sections could not come more closely together, for it 
is evident that whether there has been any increase in the 
opposition to union or not, there has been an increase in bitter- 
ness in the style of debate, and charges of ‘coercion,’ ‘misrep- 
resentation,’ and even ‘packing the Assembly,’ have been 
heard. These cries must not be taken too seriously, but they 
are evidences of a temper unfavourable to cool deliberation. 
The opinion of Unionists that the opposition makes a noise out 
of all proportion to its real strength and influence may be 
correct; on this view it will collapse, to a large extent, in the 
face of an overwhelming and determined movement. Be 
that as it may, it has had its varied effects: at the beginning 
of this ecclesiastical year the opinion was freely expressed 
that the matter must now be settled once for all; recently men 
about whose ‘Unionism’ there can be no doubt have expressed 
their fear of hasty action, have criticized the proposed legisla- 
tion or suggested another vote. To these the reply is made 
that what is required is faith, not fear; that action after 
twenty years’ discussion is not ‘hasty,’ that in view of the 
condition of the churches in the west a new vote is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, and that details of the bill can be con- 
sidered in conciliatory spirit. But that these questions can 
now arise among those who have been advocates of Union 
shows the complexity of the situation. Is it possible, the 
leaders may ask, that the great movement is to be put in peril 
by the timidity of its own supporters? 

Many well-known names might be mentioned, but one will 
suffice, that of Dr. E. D. McLaren. First, note carefully his 
own view of the Union Movement! ‘The harmonious consolid- 
ation of the two largest and one of the smaller Protestant 
Churches: the gathering into one united Church, for the 
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enriching of its life and the increasing of its power, of all that 
is worthiest and most valuable in the life of each of the uniting 
Churches. The whole-hearted sacrifice of denominationalism, 
in order that the common Christian heritage might be more 
strongly emphasized and the common Christian work more 
successfully carried on.’ He looks wistfully towards this 
‘vision splendid’ and regrets that the opponents of Union have 
been so blind to its attractions. And yet he feels compelled, 
at this stage, to write in the following strain: ‘The consum- 
mation of Union under the existing conditions would mean the 
drawing of denominational lines between the United Church 
and the Presbyterian Church more sharply than they have 
ever been drawn between any of the negotiating Churches, 
and would make the securing of the ‘real and lasting’ union 
we had in view a far more difficult and a far more distant 
thing than it is to-day. I believe that even then it would be 
secured eventually, but after how long a time, and at what a 
cost !”— (The Presbyterian Witness, April 19th). 


‘The Impasse’ and ‘The Way Out.’ 


These are Dr. D. R. Drummond’s phrases, used by him in 
introducing a new proposal, which, whatever may be its final 
effects, is likely to cause considerable discussion. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the introduction at this stage 
of this new scheme; it is true that the word ‘federation’ has 
often been used in this connexion but without any clearly 
defined meaning; now, however, when the stage was being set 
for the decisive battle, the proposal for a ‘Federal Church’ is 
launched. It seems like throwing a bomb in front of an ex- 
press train; how much dynamite there is in it is still an uncer- 
tain quantity. We have not the space now to state the details 
of this new plan or to attempt anything in the nature of 
criticism. One thing, however, must be said, viz., that it is a 
pity that a scheme of this kind, if likely to solve the problem, 
could not have been presented two years ago, when, after a 
period of silence meant for reflection, constructive statesman- 
ship was needed. This may not mean that it is ‘too late’, as, 
if division and disaster is likely to be the immediate outcome 
of the present policy, reconsideration may be necessary even 
at this late stage. 
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Dr. Drummond is moved to action by the conviction that 
serious division will be the result of pressing forward on 
the lines of the proposed bill, and he bases his action on two 
facts, (1) the general desire for fuller co-operation between 
the churches, and (2) that organic union can not be attained 
except through legislative action which in the face of opposi- 
tion will be extremely difficult. The proposal is to create ‘a 
Federal Church in which each of the uniting churches would 
be a province, retaining its identity and (with certain limits 
agreed upon) its autonomy. ‘I feel, for one thing, that we 
must do something to meet the demand for a Union more in- 
tensive than mere co-operation or federation in its ordinarily 
accepted meaning, and that by my proposed plan we register 
in organized form the “Union” sentiment of the churches,’ etc. 
Of course, if such a plan met with wide acceptance details 
would need to be carefully considered, the aim being to gain 
all the union that is possible without legislative action. ‘The 
Federal Church’ is to be an ecclesiastical not a legal unit. 

It will be interesting to learn what view is taken by the 
representatives of the other negotiating churches of this bold 
suggestion. No one questions Dr. Drummond’s sincerity, 
ability and energy; his ‘Proposed Plan’ will be carefully con- 
sidered by many of his brethren: whether it will create a 
Third Party in the next Assembly is not yet clear. Dr. G. C. 
Pidgeon, the convener of the Union Committee, will be in a 
position to state to the Assembly that nearly all the Presby- 
teries have sent forward resolutions urging immediate action, 
and that these were generally passed with large majorities. 
How does he meet the new suggestion? He says, ‘One cannot 
but recognize the ability and earnest spirit behind Dr. Drum- 
mond’s suggestion. Its fundamental weakness is found in his 
own words: “In my thought the units would retain their 
identity and autonomy.” According to this there is to be no 
union at all. This is nothing more than co-operation with a 
more elaborate machine and a new name.’ After giving vari- 
ous reasons against the new scheme, which are also his reasons 
for consummating organic union, he continues: “The scheme 
is ably wrought out, but it is simply a desperate effort to evade 
an issue. It is born of fear, as he himself states at the close 
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of his recent letter, and no child of that parentage can live. 
He conjures up a picture of great numbers of Presbyterians 
leaving the church of their fathers if union goes through. I 
can see no ground for such fears.’ The next Assembly will 
certainly have a lively and interesting discussion and how far 
Dr. Drummond’s proposals will give a new turn to the debate 
is still uncertain. 
W. G. J. 


Since the above lines were written, the Church Union 
Committee has met, and by a majority of two to one expressed 
the opinion that, after discussing Dr. Drummond’s proposal of 
‘a Federal Church’, it is still advisable to go steadily forward 
to real ‘organic union.’ This does not mean that the new 
proposal will not come up at the Assembly but that, if it comes 
before that body, it will be with the judgement of the official 
committee already recorded against it. 

W.G. J. 
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A Child’s Garden of Verses, English and Latin, translated by 
T. R. Glover: Cambridge, England; W. Heffer and 
Sons. Price 7/6. 


Professor Glover’s name will be well remembered at 
Queen’s University, where in former days he filled the chair 
of Latin; and his little volume should find interested and 
appreciative readers wherever the study of Latin is lovingly 
pursued upon this continent. To translate in its entirety into 
Latin lyrical measures Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses 
is in itself no small achievement; but Professor Glover has 
been even more thorough than this. The title of the book, the 
name and address of the publisher, and the dedication are also 
put into Latin verse, and Latin titles are supplied for each 
of the poems, not direct translations of the English titles (for, 
as the translator writes at the head of the Latin table of 
contents, Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere), but little Latin 
headings which in most cases are very appropriate. One is 
not quite certain, however, about all of those titles: Cedes 
amatis saltibus et domo villaque (Cf. Hor. Od., 2, 3, 17) sug- 
gests a wistful mood which is hardly in keeping with the poem 
(No. XL) to which it is prefixed: and Surgit amandi aliquid 
medioque angore voluptas recalls too vividly the great lines 
of Lucretius upon which it is based: 


Nequiquam, quoniam medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 


How far away is that amari from amandi despite the similar- 
ity of sound: and what a travesty the title seems after the 
original! 

The book itself is a remarkable piece of work, and the 
translator’s power over the language and metre is little short 
of magical. He uses the Elegiac couplet, Hendecasyllabics, 
and Trochaic Tetrameters, besides the Sapphic and Alcaic and 
other familiar measures of Horace, and his fluency and felicity 
throughout are most striking. In the introduction something 
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is said of the difficulties of translating into Latin the names 
of objects of which the Roman world knew nothing; but when 
it comes to the test, the rendering is usually adequate. The 
following instance will suffice: 


All the names I know from nurse 
Gardener’s garters, Shepherd’s purse, 
Bachelor’s buttons. Lady’s smock, 
And the Lady Hollyhock. 


Fairy places, fairy things, 

Fairy woods where the wild bee wings, 
Tiny trees for tiny dames— 

These must all be fairy names! 


Nomina me docuit nutrix; quem Pastor amaret, 
Quem florem Interulae nomen habere juvet; 
Quive Periscelidis titulum sibi vindicet; illis 
Adjicias cui sit Caelibis omnis honor. 
Parva decent Nymphas; silvestria numina, credo, 
Floribus haec parvis nomina parva dabant. 
Exiguis gaudent silvis; apis inter amoenas 
Hic umbras resono murmure parva volat. 


And here is the rendering of the first few lines of From a 
Railway Carriage: 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 

And charging along like troops in a battle, 

All through the meadows the horses and cattle: 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain.. 


Sagae tam cito nesciunt volare 

Et Nymphae, puto, lentius moventur; 
Sic pontesque casaeque, saepta, fossae, 
Passim praetereunt et avehuntur. 

Non in proelia turma currit audax 

Ut per prata pecus videtur ire. 

Non densentur aquae ruentis imbris 
Ut cuncta ardua plana conglobantur. 


It would be difficult indeed to write a finer version, and quite 
impossible to choose a more appropriate metre. 
On one question we should like to take issue with Professor 
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Glover. He discusses at some length in the introduction the 
difficulty of rendering the word ‘tea’, and finally decides upon 
Serica Calda or Sericus humor. But in the two poems in 
which he uses these somewhat ugly phrases it is tea the meal, 
not the beverage, which is referred to: and waiving the ques- 
tion whether the child’s tea does not usually consist of the 
more prosaic glass of milk (accompanied of course by abund- — 
ant bread and jam), it would surely have been justifiable for 
even the most conscientious translator to use the simple word 
cena. One thinks with horror of the dreadful inferences which 
students of future ages would draw, if Stevenson’s English 
were lost and the Latin alone remained to guide the diligent 
scholar in his researches upon the diet of the nursery: ‘What! 
Tea at that age! Monstrous!’ 

But these be trifles: the book is a delight, and Professor 
Glover is to be congratulated on so admirably performing a 
task which will be equally welcome to lovers of Ep tate 
and of Latin. 

W. D. WOODHEAD. 
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The Quarterly will henceforth publish short surveys of 
important new books or discoveries in the various departments 
of knowledge. These surveys are designed to guide the gen- 
eral reader who, himself no specialist, wishes to keep in con- 
tact with the advance of knowledge. It is hoped to cover the 
most important subjects annually. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. F. H. Bradley’s The Principles of Logic (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2nd ed., 2 vols.; 86s. net) has become a classic 
and a bibliographical rarity in the author’s life-time. Most 
logical treatises appeal to a small constituency, and it would 
be affectation to affirm that Bradley is simple reading. But 
the book is written with rare brilliance; it has marked a turn- 
ing point in the life of many readers, and changed the current 
of English speculation in the drab days of forty years ago. 
Now, after being accessible for years in a pirated edition 
only, the original text has been reprinted intact, as a classic 
should be, but with notes after each chapter, and with twelve 
additional essays which reveal the old dialectical power 
undiminished. 

The death of Bernard Bosanquet removes the other 
acknowledged leader of English philosophy. His debt to 
Bradley was great, and Bradley in turn expresses gratitude 
for all that Bosanquet has taught him since the first edition 
of the Principles. His last book, The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy (Macmillan Company; Toronto; 
$2.50) argues with the skill of a master that the modern 
schools of Realists and Idealists, each emphasizing a par- 
ticular aspect of reality, are nevertheless driven ‘to investiga- 
tions and appreciations which will carry [them] to seek 
completeness in regions within [their] opponents’ spiritual 
home.’ Not that the book is an eirenicon. On the contrary it 
is a most dexterous piece of dialectic against the complement- 
ary errors, as the author regards them, of the Realists and the 
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Italian Neo-Idealists. He upholds the unity that cannot 
appear in its full nature within the temporal series of events 
against those theories that take time as real and interpret the 
universe as primarily historical. I have, however, the im- 
pression that the author does less than justice to the objective 
element in Benedetto Croce. The argument ramifies into 
numerous suggestive branches, such as the nature of religion 
in contrast to morality, the meaning of progress, the modern 
form of the ontological argument, the eternal novelty of 7--5. 
We may at the same time mention Some Suggestions on Hthics 
and What Religion Is (Macmillan), which are primarily in- 
tended for the general reader, and bring out that antithesis 
between the purely moralistic and the religious attitudes which 
the author believes to be emerging as a fundamental division 
of modern thought. 

We may connect with one side of Bosanquet’s book Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison’s The Idea of Immortality (Oxford 
Press; Toronto). This is an historical and critical treatise 
written with great lucidity and with a fine temper. Its main 
argument turns on that assertion of the significance of the 
individual which is familiar from the previous Gifford Lec- 
tures on The Idea of God. There is but space to note three 
points. (1) In the author’s view the belief in immortality 
is a secondary, not a primary, element in religion. (2) He 
justly refuses to bind up the conception of immortality with 
. progressive individual morality—Kant’s error. This, it will 
be noted, is in harmony with the distinction between mere 
morality and the religious view of eternal life. (3) He re- 
fuses to agree that morality depends upon the hope of immort- 
ality. To think otherwise is surely to make all fair and good 
things valuable because of something else, though they bear 
their value on their face here and now. It is a lapse of faith— 
though a common one—to think that anything could make 
justice and kindness, cruelty and lechery, matters of indiffer- 
ence. 

Realism continues to dominate philosophical discussion. 
The core of the view is, we suppose, the refusal to take mind 
as more than one among the other orders of things in the un’- 
verse, and it may be opposed to that speculative philosophy 
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which insists upon making thought, as the objective order of 
things, the foundation of the universe. Miss May Sinclair’s 
The New Idealism (Macmillan; Toronto; $3.00) is a spirited 
attempt to make good the breaches she considers Realism to 
have made in the defences of Idealism. The reader will learn 
a great deal from her about the form that the problems of 
metaphysics, particularly space and time, have taken in the 
last half-dozen years. The book is full of acute and pungent 
criticism. I venture to doubt, however, whether the dis- 
tinction between the primary and the secondary consciousness 
will solve the realist difficulty about the ultimate character of 
mind. 

We recommend one realist work of great ability in which 
the new concepts of science are discussed and criticized. 
This is Professor Broad’s Scientific Thought (Kegan Paul; 
London; 16s.). It is impossible to overpraise the ease and 
clearness of this contribution to ‘critical philosophy’. 

Lastly, we may be allowed to mention Philosophical E's- 
says Presented to John Watson ) Queen’s University, Kingston: 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto; $1.50), in which eleven writers 
have united to do honour to Dr. Watson’s fifty years of service 
in Queen’s University. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Freudian controversy still holds the centre of inter- 
est. Thanks to the lessons of the war this subject is now dis- 
cussed with some degree of intelligence, and it is increasingly 
recognized that while the working concepts of the new psy- 
chology need thorough and drastic criticism, they are of 
immense importance, especially in education. The books of 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, whose premature death is a great loss 
to psychology and ethnology, may be recommended to those 
who wish to understand the present state of the discussion. 
His great eminence as a field anthropologist enables him to 
avoid traps into which some Freudians, without direct 
knowledge of the primitive mind, have fallen, and his work 
during the war has given him a large practical experience. 
His posthumous works on Conflict and Dream and Psychology 
and Politics (Kegan Paul; London; 12s. 6d.), though lacking 
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the author’s final revision, are simple and intelligible accounts 
of repression (or suppression, as he calls it) symbolism, and 
the unconscious. His own formulations differ from those of 
Freud and Jung in many points, though his account is rather 
a generalization of Freud’s view than a rival theory. In brief 
his position is that the dream is less the fulfilment of a wish 
than the solution of a conflict more or less consciously present 
in waking life. Further, the ‘language’ of the dream is that 
of infancy, though there is not necessarily a regression to in- 
fantile problems, as Freud holds, and he does not attach the 
same importance to sex. This is clearly part of the work of 
redefining concepts which is necessary as this stage of the 
inquiry. But I am not sure that the net result is more than 
a difference of stress. What we need is a rigorous account 
of such terms as ‘unconscious’ and ‘wish’, and an intelligible 
doctrine of the relation of the higher to the lower activities 
of the mind. We may also mention the same author’s Instinct 
and the Unconscious (Cambridge University; The Macmillan 
Company, Toronto), a valuable contribution to theory. 

Dr. William Brown’s Suggestion and Mental Analysis 
(University of London Press; $1.25) is a simple introduction 
to the theory of two forms of mental cure—suggestion and 
psychanalysis. One point will illustrate the sanity of his 
views. He takes up the ‘law of reversed effort’ formulated by 
M. Coué, which asserts the superiority of imagination over 
will, and rightly points out that will, as conceived by Coué, is 
not the true will, but a feeble and spasmodic effort. This is 
of course clear; but the criticism is none the less worth 
making at a time when popular psychology is in danger of 
confusing categories. 

A. 8S. F. 


ECONOMICS. 


Watson Kirkconnell, The International Aspects of Unemploy- 
ment; London, 1923; Allen and Unwin. 

The Cambridge Economic Handbooks, edited by J. M. Keynes; 
Cambridge University Press, The Macmillan Co., To- 
ronto. 
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D. H. Robertson, Money. 
M. E. Robinson, Public Finance. 
H. D. Henderson, Supply and Demand. 
The World To-day; edited by Victor Gollancz; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
Emile Burns, Modern Finance. 
A. C. Pigou, A Capital Levy and a Levy on War Wealth. 
V. Gollancz, Industrial Ideals. 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence, Why Prices Rise and Fall. 
T. E. Gregory, Foreign H'xchange. 
E. Lipson, Increased Production. 


Though not always discriminating, the winnowing of a 
falling market for books has happily reduced the overwhelm- 
ing amount of economic literature that has issued from the 
press in these post war years. Not only has the quantity been 
. reduced, but the tone and character have somewhat changed. 
There is less of propaganda and more of reflection; less bold 
criticism and more careful explanation. Instead of the easy 
and glib pronouncements of the publicist, we have now offered 
to us the more carefully considered work of the economist, 
and what is lost in eager conviction is gained in balanced 
thought. 


An interesting and successful attempt to relate an imme- 
diate problem to the broad background of economic develop- 
ment is International Aspects of Unemployment, by Watson 
Kirkeonnell. This vividly written book from the pen of a 
Queen’s graduate, recently resident at Oxford, is a welcome 
addition to that too meagre list of books by Canadians dealing 
with subjects of wider than Canadian interest. The value of 
this book is to be found in the sweeping view which it pre- 
sents of the current problem of unemployment. Though, how- 
ever, the problem is set in a broad historical background, the 
major part of the book is devoted to the immediate causes of 
the present situation. Familiar remedies, such as decasual- 
ization of unskilled labour, establishment of government labour 
exchanges, regularization of government expenditures, and 
unemployment insurance are well put forward. There is, 
however an uncritical attitude to the present National Insur- 
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ance Act in England, which, as Professor Henry Clay has 
pointed out, has proved hopelessly inadequate. It is unfor- 
tunate that the tendency in the United States, as shown in the 
Dennison, Cleveland Clothing Market, and Huber Bill plans, 
toward charging unemployment not to the state or to the 
employé, but to the industry, is not considered. 

When he turns to the present European situation the 
writer deals with deft hand with the bewildering complexity 
of finance and international trade. Finding that the present 
situation is the result of a break in the circle of international 
trade and exchange caused by the dropping out of the coun- 
tries of Central Europe, the author concludes that the only 
remedy is the rehabilitation of those countries by a co-operat- 
ive international programme such as the League of Nations, 
so that the vital circulation of goods in the world’s market 
may once more be renewed. In the general conclusion few of 
his readers will disagree, though many may find a certain 
ineffectiveness in an all-embracing League of Nations. 

Of quite different character are the Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks (Macmillan, Toronto). The aim of this series, 
under the distinguished editorship of John Maynard Keynes, 
is to present the elements of Economics in a lucid, accurate 
and illuminating way. On the whole, the object is admirably 
attained. The aim is education, not propaganda. Mr. D. H. 
Robertson’s Money is an excellent statement of the principles 
of that involved subject, and his somewhat facetious quota- 
tions from Lewis Carroll give frequent and necessary re- 
minders that in looking through the superficial phenomenon of 
money to the economic facts behind it, the student of economics 
is like Alice peering into the looking-glass. 

In the Preface to the series the editor refers to the writers 
as belonging to the orthodox Cambridge School. In Mr. H. O. 
Henderson’s Supply and Demand some indication of the degree 
of their orthodoxy is given. Written with the pleasing style 
of the other volumes, it contains an amazing mixture of mod- 
ern fact and ancient dogma. Statements of the ‘first’? and 
‘second’ laws of supply and demand have a far-away sound in 
the ears of economists on this side of the Atlantic and indeed 
hark back to pre-Marshallian day in English economics. Mr. 
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M. E. Robinson’s volume on Public Finance, is admirably 
written, but will have a less wide appeal because it deals to 
so large an extent with the immediate problems of British 
Public Finance. 

Another interesting series of handbooks on current econ- 
omic problems is The World To-day, edited by Victor Gollancz 
and published by the Oxford Press. This series is more ex- 
clusively occupied with immediate problems. The titles of the 
volumes at hand give an adequate idea of the aim and scope 
of the series. Though most of the titles deal with economic 
problems, education, politics and international questions are 
also included. Among the books examined it may not be 
invidious to point out T. E. Gregory’s Foreign Exchange and 
Emile Burns’ Modern Finance as being of most interest to 
readers in America. 

W.A. M. 
HISTORY. 


Newton W. Rowell, The British Empire and World Peace; To- 
ronto, 1922; Oxford University Press. 

W. P. M. Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada; Toronto, 
1922; Oxford University Press. 

W. L. Smith, The Pioneers of Old Ontario; Toronto, 1923; 
George N. Morang. 

Watson Kirkeconnell, Victoria County Centennial History; 
Lindsay, 1921; Watchman-Warder Press. 


The books recently published by Mr. Rowell and Professor 
Kennedy constitute a contribution to the history of the Can- 
adian Constitution which no student of Canadian national de- 
velopment can afford to neglect. Mr. Rowell’s book contains 
the lectures delivered at Convocation Hall of the University 
of Toronto under the Burwash Memorial Lectureship founda- 
tion in November, 1921. The general design of the work is 
to establish the necessity of international co-operation for the 
preservation of World Peace, and in particular to relate the 
interests of the Canadian people to the larger international 
problems arising out of their association in the British Em- 
pire, their membership of the League of Nations and their 
adherence to the Christian faith. 
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The purpose of the work has determined the method of 
treatment. It is not difficult to find evidence of the crusading 
zeal of the active churchman or of the sound practical wisdom 
gained from experience in public life and especially from 
participation in the deliberations of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Few, if any, Canadians are better quali- 
fied by temperament and training than Mr. Rowell to perform 
the very great service which he has undertaken in directing 
the thought of Canada to the problems of its nationhood. The 
early chapters of the book deal with the history and achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations. Four excellent chapters then 
deal with the characteristics of the-British Commonwealth of 
Nations and in particular with the Empire’s contribution to 
World Peace. Most Canadians, however, will be more inter- 
ested in the section in which is discussed the relationship of 
Canada to World Peace. Mr. Rowell reviews the various ad- 
justments of international problems by arbitration or other 
peaceable means from the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 to 
the present day, and discusses the organization by which 
Canada’s external affairs are conducted. The concluding sec- 
tion is concerned with the obligation of Canada as a Christian 
community in connexion with world problems. 

The Great War has created a new world. Canadians have 
not yet adjusted themselves to this new creation. Mr. Rowell 
is performing a very real national service in placing the pro- 
blem in its proper relationship and in indicating the lines upon 
which its solution must be obtained. 

Dr. Kennedy’s work is a survey of Canadian constitutional 
development from the early years of the French régime to the 
present day. The task undertaken by the author has been 
one of great difficulty. It is not possible to deal adequately 
with all phases of the development of a nation’s institutions 
of government extending over a period of three centuries. It 
is therefore to be expected that certain periods will receive 
more thorough treatment than others. Nevertheless Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s book presents the best available review of the develop- 
ment of the Canadian constitution. 

The chapters descriptive of the Government of Canada 
and its problems after the conquest and up to the passing of 
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the Quebec Act are particularly well done. Less adequate 
possibly are the sections dealing with the failure of repre- 
sentative government as established in 1791 and with the 
formation of the Federation. Subsequent development is con- 
sidered from the point of view of the growth of Canadian 
autonomy, the nature of Canadian federalism and of the Im- 
perial connexion. 

In the chapter on the development of Canadian autonomy 
justice is done to the work of Edward Black in stating more 
clearly than had hitherto been done the constitutional] relation- 
ship of Canada to the motherland. The history of what we 
term the ‘treaty making power’ is traced and special attention 
is paid to the changes in Canada’s status arising out of the war 
and the subsequent negotiations of the Peace Treaty. An 
excellent survey is given of the effect of the more important 
judicial decisions upon the nature and extent of the sov- 
ereignty of the provincial and federal governments. The con- 
cluding paragraph discusses the imperial and international 
relations of Canada. It is of interest to note the conclusion of 
the author that Canada has no international status and that 
the League of Nations in giving Canada a new position at the 
same time binds it closer to the imperial crown. 

There will probably be many years before we have an 
adequate history of the settlement and early life of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Much ‘spade work’ remains to be done before 
such a history, thorough and comprehensive, can be written, 
and there is a very real danger lest by that time we will have 
lost the intimate contact with the realities of pioneer life 
which determine the atmosphere of that most important 
period. It is therefore most important that the knowledge 
and impressions of persons still living of those earlier days 
should be preserved as faithfully as possible and that the 
record of individual settlements should be obtained while most 
important information is preserved in the memory of the older 
generation. 

For this reason it is a real pleasure to welcome the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Smith and Mr. Kirkconnell. Mr. Smith’s book 
appears as one of the new series of The Makers of Canada. 
The author has not attempted to write a history of the settle- 
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ment of Ontario, but has brought together a series of very 
interesting sketches of pioneer life based largely on informa- 
tion obtained by him from ‘old settlers’. The book presents 
with rare vividness the problem of the Ontario pioneer. The 
reader is brought into intimate and lively contact with the 
hardships of the struggle for existence; he sees the daily round 
of toil, the recreations, the associations for economic, political 
and religious purposes, and is made to feel that these giants 
were very human persons. Much is added to the pleasure of 
the book by an excellent series of drawings by M. McGillivray. 

Work such as is done by Mr. Kirkconnell is of equal im- 
portance. This province has been fortunate in possessing such 
men as John Ross Robertson, Judge Armatinger and Mr. 
Herrington, who have preserved the records of the districts 
with which they were most familiar. We must now add Mr. 
Kirkconnell to this distinguished group. 

The plan of the book is to give a general survey of con- 
ditions attending settlement in the third and fourth decades 
of the last century and then to describe in more complete de- 
tail the settlement of the townships constituting Victoria 
County. Most valuable information is given of the Huron 
tribes which located in this area, of the development of trans- 
portation, education, and the organization of the church. 

It is unfortunate that in a work of such real merit Mr. 
Kirkconnell should have permitted himself to slide into that 
free and easy style of historical writing which designates John 
Graves Simcoe as the ‘first Governor of Upper Canada’, and 
refers to the Constitutional Act as that ‘by which the Canadian 
colony was divided into two provinces, Upper and Lower 
Canada.’ 

D. M. 
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To the Editor of Queen’s Quarterly: 


I quote from Mr. Clark’s reply to Mr. Macdonnell’s article 
in the last Quarterly: ‘On this continent we have a deep-rooted 
abhorrence of dilettantism, of graceful futility, of the trained 
intellect which is not linked with some overmastering passion 
—we distrust the Balfour mind.’ 

This sentence seems to be the crest of the wave of argu- 
ment which, proving the professional, the ‘vocational’ course, 
to be the only means of right educational development, breaks 
over and utterly swamps Mr. Macdonnell’s plea for exclusion 
of the frankly vocational courses from the Arts courses. 

It seems to me that if the possessor of the Balfour mind 
is to be described as compact of dilettantism and graceful 
futility—a trained intellect not linked with some over-master- 
ing passion—and if we consider the strength and courage he 
exhibited as Chief Secretary for Ireland in troubled days—the 
estimation in which learned men held him who invited him 
to deliver the Gifford Lectures, or in which a great party held 
him and followed him as Prime Minister—or as the great man 
at the Washington Conference—one is awed to meditate on 
what heights he might have attained had Cambridge pro- 
vided for him a Commerce Course. I am reminded of a 
Minister in one of our provinces who was a lover of money. 
He was talking to the Wednesday evening gathering at the 
weekly prayer meeting, his subject being the feeding of the 
five thousand, and he remarked: ‘What a wonderful success 
the Master would have made had he turned his marvellous 
abilities to the accumulation of wealth.’ 

I am inclined to think that while I can say nothing of 
myself that might influence the writer of the Reply to Mr. 
Macdonnell, he would respect some authorities and would not 
entirely distrust the ‘Morley Mind’; so I turn to John Morley, 
Studies in Literature (Macmillan & Co., 1904), pp. 194, 195 
and quote: ‘There is a Commission now at work on that very 
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important and abstruse subject—the Currency. I am told 
that no one there displays so acute an intelligence of the diffi- 
culties that are to be met, and so ready an apprehension of 
the important arguments that are brought forward and the 
practical ends to be achieved as the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, who is not what is called a practical man, but a man of 
study, literature, theoretical speculation and University train- 
ing. Oh, No! gentlemen, some of the best men of business in 
the country are men who have had the best collegian’s equip- 
ment, and are the most accomplished bookmen.’ 

The Chairman of the Commission was Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEO. H. SEDGEWICK. 

Toronto, April 27, 1923. 
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